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Preface 


Rome was saved in a.d. 408 by three thousand pounds of 
pepper imported from India as part of the ransom the 
Senate paid to Alaric the Goth; ever since, when Europe 
found itself in an impasse or in a questing mood, it has turned 
yearningly to the land of culinary and spiritual spices. The 
greatest influence during the Dark Ages was Augustine, 
who was influenced by Plotinus, who was influenced by 
Indian mysticism. Long before Aldous Huxley found in Yoga 
a remedy for our Brave New World, Schopenhauer called 
the Upanishads the consolation of his life; and the first 
generation of the Nuclear Age seems to have found a like 
solace in Zen. On the whole, the West’s receptiveness to the 
voice of the East was limited to periods of spiritual emer¬ 
gency, to moods of futility and despair; its attitude to Asia 
was either that of the conqueror armed with his gun-and- 
gospel truth, or that of the pilgrim in sackcloth and ashes, 
anxious to prostrate himself at the guru’s feet. 

I travelled in India and Japan (in 1958-9) in the mood 
of the pilgrim. lake countless others before, I wondered 
whether the East had any answer to offer to our perplexities 
and dead-locked problems. I chose those two countries 
because they are at opposite ends of the spectrum: one the 
most tradition-bound, the other the most ‘modern’ of the 
great countries of Asia. I did not hope for any ready-made 
answer, but was anxious to look at the predicament of the 
West from a different perspective, a different spiritual lati¬ 
tude. The conclusions that emerged were rather unexpected 
and more reassuring than I had hoped; they are set out in the 
epilogue. 

The book starts with the description of four very different 
contemporary Indian saints. This is followed by two chapters 
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on the physical and mystical aspects of Yoga, and on recent 
research into its supernatural claims. The remaining chapters 
on India deal with the influence of an ancient spiritual 
tradition on the new State, and with certain lessons we may 
draw from it. 

The second part of the book starts wdth impressions of the 
contradictory trends in modern Japan; in the chapters which 
follow I have tried to trace some of these trends back into the 
past. Much of it is permeated with the ‘stink of Zen’ - which 
is not a rude expression, but a phrase often used in Zen 
literature. 

As a student, my interests were about ecpially divided 
between engineering and social engineering on the one hand, 
and the expanding universe of Freud, Jung, Eddington and 
Jeans, with its irrational and mystic undercurrents on the 
other. This tug-of-war continued in later life, and is reflected 
in the titles of earlier books, such as The Yogi and the 
Commissar-to which the present is, in some respects, a 
sequel. The respect for‘hard, obstinate facts’ which a scientific 
education imparts, does not necessarily imply the denial of a 
different order of Reality; it does imply, however, the obliga¬ 
tion to exhaust all possibilities of a natural explanation of 
phenomena before acknowledging that they belong to that 
different order. It could be .said, then, that I went on my 
pilgrimage not ,so much with an open, as with an equally 
split, mind. What emerged is a mixture of pedantic detail 
and sweeping generalizations. 



PART ONE 


India 


The world is pain 
Its load all bearing past; 
Never pine /, never thirst, 
For its kingdom vain. 

HYMN TO DlIRO A 



Four Contemporary Saints 


I. ACHARYA VINOBA BHAVE 
The First Shock 

T he sewers of Bombay had been opened by mistake, 1 
was told, before the tide had come in. The damp heat, 
impregnated by their stench, invaded the air-con¬ 
ditioned cabin the moment the door of the Viscount was 
opened. As we descended the steps I had the sensation that 
a wet, smelly diaper was being wrapped around my head by 
some abominable joker. This was December; the previous 
day I had ben slithering over the frozen snow in the moun¬ 
tains of Austria. Yet, by the time we had crossed the 
reclaimed marshes of the seven islands on which Bombay is 
built, 1 had accepted the heat and was no longer aware of 
the smell. 

An hour after leaving the aircraft, I was ushered into 
another air-conditioned environment: my hotel room. Its 
windows and shutters were hermetically closed against the 
outer atmosphere, its curtains drawn tight against the outer 
light. It was the peaceful interior of a bathyscope suspended 
in the sea. After a while I got accustomed to that too, and 
found it quite natural to live in an artificial atmosphere with 
artificial light, while the sun was blazing outside. However, 
each time I left my bathyscope and was hit by the steaming 
air with its heavy blend of smells, I felt the same shocked 
surprise as on the first occasion. 

Late at night, on the day after my arrival, I opened the 
curtains, blinds and shutters, and walked out to the balcony. 
At this hour there were no pedestrians. My first impression 
of the deserted street was that a firing squad had passed 
through it, leaving the pavements strewn with corpses. The 
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lifeless heaps of rags and bones, naked except for a loin-cloth, 
seemed to be lying in the position in which they had fallen 
when the bullets struck them. They were lying on the pave¬ 
ment amidst the red spittle, the dogs’ excrement, the undefin- 
able filth. But the idea of the firing squad did not really fit, 
for there was no atmosphere of heroism in the street; it had 
a look of resignation, rather like etchings of mediaeval towns 
in the grip of the Plague. I had read that out of the total 
population of three and a half million in Bombay, seven 
hundred thousand slept on the pavements - but these 
were abstract figures, and statistics neither bleed nor smell. 

During my first week in Bombay, I was haunted by the 
corpse-like sleepers along the kerbs, on the stairs and passages 
of dilapidated Indo-Victorian houses. One late evening, visit¬ 
ing a friend, I actually stumbled over one of the lifeless shapes 
lying in the hallway. It did not stir. I lit a match and saw that 
there were actually five of them: their skins nearly black, 
their ribs sticking out like Christ’s on the Cross. 

The next day, I had an appointment with a physician 
working at a clinic. I went early in the morning before surgery 
hours: the gateway and courtyard of the clinic were a camp 
of human castaways - men, old women, children like twisted 
skeletons, sleeping among the refuse in the company of 
several pie dogs. Whenever, late at night, I tried to go for a 
stroll, I felt that I was walking over a battlefield combined 
with a refuse heap. Nobody in Bombay walks through the 
streets at night, except for some compelling reason. 

My Indian acquaintances were puzzled by my obsession 
with the seven hundred thousand street-campers. It had 
always been like that, they explained, but perhaps with pro¬ 
gressive industrialization under the third Five Year Plan . . . 
In actual fact, the third Five Year Plan does not even pretend 
to be concerned with the problem. As far as one can foretell, 
the situation, instead of improving, will get worse: the 
population increases at the rate of six or seven million a 
year; in the next ten years a figure larger than the total 
population of Great Britain will be added to its numbers. My 
Indian friends shrugged; after a while I stopped harassing 
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them with questions. After another week, I took the huddled 
corpses for granted and actually no longer saw them-just 
as I was no longer aware of the beggars, cripples and legless 
deformities dragging themselves on naked buttocks along 
the pavement amidst the milling crowd. 

Though I had read about it in books, the din and noise and 
profanity in Indian places of worship came as another shock. 
I found that there is more peace to be had in Manhattan than 
in any Indian town or village, temple or shrine. If the temple 
was an historic monument, the atmosphere w^as that of 
Brighton pier; if it was a modest local shrine, the scene was 
that of a family picnic. The voices were shrill and 
unrestrained, children would caper all over the place with 
mothers and sisters yelling after them; obeisance was shown 
to the idol, but no reverence; the feeling of sanctity w^as com¬ 
pletely absent. I began to suspect that I had never encoun¬ 
tered a people as un-contemplative as the nation of Yogis. At 
the same time I also suspected that something essential w^as 
escaping me, and that 1 must be mistaken. 

But above all I felt that I had fallen into a chaotic ant- 
heap of ants of my size; gentle ants, mindlessly milling in all 
directions, falling over each other in the hot dust, some 
crippled, some starving, some hanging in grapes from ant¬ 
sized tramcars and liable to panic at any moment. 

When it became too much, there w\as always an escape. I 
would retire to my air-conditioned bathyscope, close the 
shutters, and the ant-town would cease to exist. Instead, I 
would feel that I was sinking through an unreal world 
towards the bottom of the sea. My heart was sinking, my 
morale was sinking. I had almost forgotten wdiat I had come 
for. It must have been some abstract, air-conditioned idea 
about spiritual values. 

The Silent Avalanche 

In May 1953, tw^o years after Acharya Vinoba Bhave had set 
out on foot to solve India’s problem by persuading the rich 
to give away their land to the poor, the Rajah of Ranka, 
province of Bihar, seized by the holy fever, donated 11,000 
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acres to one of his labourers and Jg,500 acres to another. 
Vinoba asked the Rajah the reason why he had given four 
times more to the first than to the second. The Rajah 
shrugged respectfully and said he had given each labourer 
precisely the amount that he had asked for. Vinoba sucked 
in his cheeks as if sucking an acid drop, a habit of his when 
thinking: ‘In this case, how much will you give me?' 

‘As much as you ask for,' said the Rajah. 

‘How much land do you have altogether?' 

‘A hundred thousand acres uncultivated and about seven 
thousand self-cultivated.* 

‘As a rule,' said Vinoba, ‘I ask for one-sixth of the total. But 
in view of what you have just said, please make over to me 
the whole hundred thousand acres of uncultivated land and 
one-sixth of the cultivated.' 

‘As you wish,' said the Rajah, and as soon as it was drafted, 
he signed the deed. 

The story, when narrated by a Westerner for Western ears, 
carries a ring of melodrama or fairy tale, which is as unavoid¬ 
able as it is misleading; for such episodes were daily routine 
in the early years of Vinoba Bhave’s Bhoodan campaign. 
During that tour through Bihar in 1953, the Rajah of 
Dhanbad donated one hundred thousand acres of good land; 
the Rajah of Ramgarh joined Vinoba's march, to persuade 
other princelings. The movement was growing like a slow, 
silent avalanche - without publicity, staff, or organization- 
an avalanche of dust stirred up by the old man's feet, stomp¬ 
ing with piston-like precision round the country from village 
to village, at the rate of four miles an hour, twelve to fifteen 
miles a day, seven days a week, covering up to date^ a total of 
twenty-five thousand miles. 

In April 1954, on the third anniversary of the movement, 
a conference was held at Bodh Gaya, the city where the Lord 
Buddha had obtained enlightenment under the Banyan tree. 
Among the speakers paying homage to Vinoba were Prime 
Minister Nehru, the President and the Vice-President of the 
Republic, and the leader of the Socialist Party, Jayaprakash 

1 January 1959. 
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Narayan. The last-mentioned, one of the most revered figures 
in India, was at the time generally regarded as the likeliest 
successor to Nehru. On that historic occasion he alienated 
for ever thousands of his followers and electrified millions 
with a new and unexpected hope, for Jayaprakash announced 
quietly, almost shyly, his Jeevan-dan - his renunciation of 
politics and solemn pledge to devote the rest of his life to the 
service of the Bhoodan movement. 

At the beginning of 1959, nearly eight years after the start 
of the movement, Vinoba had marched the equivalent of the 
length of the equator and collected nearly eight million acres 
of land. It seems a staggering figure, but it represented merely 
fifteen per cent of his original target of fifty million acres as 
a minimum solution of India’s rural problem. Moreover, less 
than half of the donated land was in a cultivable condition, 
and owing to technical difficulties only a fraction of it had 
actually been distributed to the landless. Among the Indians 
to whom I talked before I met Vinoba, about one-third 
shrugged him off as a saintly crank, another third regarded 
him as a historic figure equal to or greater than Gandhi; the 
remainder hovered between rational scepticism and irrational 
hope. 

I wanted to meet Vinoba in his natural habitat as it were - 
in a rural area in the backwoods untouched by modern life. 
I contacted one of the voluntary Bhoodan workers on leave 
in Bombay, and was told that Vinoba was expected on a 
certain date at a village called Raganathpur in Rajasthan. 

I took the Frontier Mail to Dohad, in the vicinity of the 
border between Bombay State and Rajasthan, and from there 
had to travel by Land Rover a distance of 160 miles. It took 
some eight hours, a bone-shaking, occasionally frightening, 
but memorable experience. On my map, the best I could find 
in Bombay, this whole region was a blank; not a single village 
was marked on the virginal blot that stretches from Dohad 
to Udaipur-a distance of lao miles as the crow flies. Only 
the Mahi River wends its muddy way across it in lazy loops 
like a child’s scribble on blotting-paper. Stretches of metal 
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road alternated with dirt tracks; often, for five or ten miles 
between two hamlets, there was no road of any description 
at all, and we lunged ahead cross-country over the stony 
desert, across gullies and banks of squelching reeds. 

The villages we passed, and which do not appear on the 
map - Talud, Baswara, Sokusalya, Partapur, Gathi, Erdwala, 
Milula, Sagwala - seemed indeed to vegetate on the border of 
non-existence: a few ramshackle cubes of mud and straw 
dotted among the barren, archaic hills; shapeless, swaddled 
women with shapely jars on their heads standing rooted in 
the landscape or walking in a dream with eyes like buffaloes’ 
gazing into the river; fly-encrusted infants sown indiscrimi¬ 
nately into the dust like handfuls of cheap seed-corn from the 
bag of India’s annual birth-surplus. The scraggy cows were 
rummaging in the refuse for what was left after the children 
and scavengers had their pick; the skinny goats looked 
like inmates of Belsen. The village well: a hollowed pump¬ 
kin serving as a bucket to scoop out the slimy ooze; a water¬ 
mill of a model pre-dating the Mogul conquest; then bare 
existence, with its suspended heart-beat, faded again into non¬ 
existence. Looking back at Erdwala, 1 felt like holding a 
mirror over the village to see whether it was still breathing. 

Here and there a trickle of water created an oasis or a vale 
of lush green; then more parched hills and more villages 
sutik in protoplasmic apathy, hiding their blue-faced octopus- 
armed idols, their unwashed saints and undusted gods. Even 
the cacti looked like phantom creatures with distorted limbs, 
and the occasional palm-trees stood irresolutely in the 
desolation like lone spinsters on Christmas Eve. 

Raganathpur lies in a more fertile area than the places 
we had passed in the morning; it was larger and looked, by 
Indian standards, a shade more prosperous; by any other 
standards it was still unimaginably wretched and primitive. 
I passed an irrigation well: two oxen were yoked to a hori¬ 
zontal wheel which drove an upright wheel with earthenware 
jars attached to its rim; these scooped up the water from a 
hole and spilled it into a canal. The whole contraption, 
including cogwheels and bearings, was of wood with not a 
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piece of metal in it; I remembered drawings of Egyptian 
wells three thousand years old which looked more modern. 

But the village had awakened from its dazed slumber; it 
was teeming, buzzing with life. A large open space had been 
marked off as the assembly ground, and on it squatted and 
chatted a multitude of three or four thousand people. They 
had come from the surrounding hamlets, and were still 
flocking in from all directions, bare-footed down the hills. A 
wooden platform had been erected, covered by a bamboo 
roof; there were garlands, greetings painted on the earth, 
pavement-artist fashion, and even a kind of triumphal arch 
- two vertical poles and a cross-piece hung with flowers and 
bamboo leaves. 

It was still too early for the meeting; I found Vinoba and 
his disciples billeted in the most prosperous house of 
Raganathpur - it had a narrow veranda and three or four 
rooms with practically no furniture in them. The white-clad 
voluntary workers, about fifteen in number, were resting on 
the floor of the largest room, their mats laid out in parallel 
rows, covering all the available space. Some were spinning on 
their small portable spindles, some asleep. Vinobaji, they 
informed me, was by himself in another room; it was his hour 
reserved for study - he was reading the Koran in Arabic 
for the sixth time from beginning to end. They made me 
feel welcome without fuss and gave me a mat; since I had 
only slept three hours in the train, I fell asleep at once to 
the sound of subdued chatter, giggling, and the hum of the 
spinning-wheels. 

When they woke me up half an hour later, Vinoba and his 
retinue had just started for the assembly ground. He was 
marching across the village with his quick and precise step, 
his bare feet in tennis shoes, his long sinewy legs working 
like pistons. Whether he has to walk fifteen miles or fifteen 
yards, his gait remains the same, as unmistakably his own as 
one’s voice or signature. He is of medium height, but when 
seated he looks smaller, when walking taller, due to his 
disproportionately long legs and to the impressive, bolt 
upright carriage of his body: he could be either a stern 
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prophet or a gentle sergeant-major. At any rate, he did look 
more like an Old Testament prophet than a Hindu saint: 
silky white beard, short-cropped, dark hair, long face, bony 
nose, high forehead, grey eyes, twinkling smile. He wore a 
very finely woven white dhoti which looked as if it were silk, 
though it was, of course, cotton, spun and woven by himself; 
during one of his long sojourns in prison, he spun a length of 
yarn sufficient for a whole dhoti without once breaking the 
thread. 

Now we were all seated on cushions on the dais. Vinoba 
had a white scarf wrapped like a hood round his head; he 
looked smaller and there was a great stillness about him - one 
could feel the ripples of stillness spreading around. The dense 
crowd squatting below was still chattering; the men to the 
left, women to the right, their gaudy saris a huge, undulating 
patchwork-quilt. vSome children were sitting in front, others 
in their mother’s lap; some were suckling, half buried in the 
saris, others toddled about, climbing over limbs and 
shoulders. 

There were two or three fairly short speeches of welcome 
by local dignitaries, amplified by loudspeakers - the equip¬ 
ment travels ahead by jeep from village to village. Then 
the microphone was pushed unceremoniously in front of 
Vinoba who sucked in his cheeks and immediately began to 
speak, in an informal, business-like manner, as if continuing 
an interrupted conversation. He talked in a flat monotone 
without modulation or emphasis, almost too off-handedly, as 
if he were talking to himself and could not care less whether 
he was listened to or not; and, judging by the reactions of the 
crowd, this was indeed difficult to tell. They had heard 
legendary tales about Vinoba, they saw him for the first time, 
and some of them had walked more than twenty miles to 
get there. When Vinoba briskly climbed up to the dais and 
as abruptly seated himself on a cushion, their eyes were 
drinking him in, there is no other word for it - but whether 
their ears were taking in his words was another question. 
Most of the faces were devoid of expression, the women’s 
almost painfully vacant. After a few minutes, some started 
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fidgeting, more newcomers arrived and squatted down. Some 
others left unceremoniously, babies cried, girls giggled. Most 
of them seemed to be only half listening, yet their eyes 
remained fixed on the white-clad, hooded figure, babbling 
away in a soft, bored voice into his microphone. 

I was puzzled and somewhat disappointed. I failed to 
understand how Vinoba had achieved the fantastic feat of 
obtaining nearly eight million acres for nothing, from some 
seven hundred thousand different donors, of influencing 
Government legislation and galvanizing a whole sub-con¬ 
tinent. I could find in him no trace of magic, of hypnotic 
power, nor did I find any sign of the rapt attention such 
audiences were supposed to display. It was an amorphous, 
indifferent audience which became more fidgety as Vinoba 
talked on, and now hardly even pretended to listen-only 
their eyes kept feasting on him, returning every few seconds 
for another gulp. 

Then it dawned on me that it was not the words that 
mattered. Most of them were probably acquainted with 
Vinoba’s message. They sat at his feet as the disciples sit at 
the guru’s feet in the ashram, reading, chatting, following 
their own occupations. It is not his words that matter, but his 
presence - they breathe him, they imbibe him, it is a process 
of acquiring merit by spiritual osmosis. He need not have 
the gift of the orator, nor specific learning, nor mystic insight. 
All he need have is the quality of being a guru: that curious 
gift of radiating peace which is physically felt like a laying 
on of hands; of making people feel enriched by his mere 
presence; of making the ascetic life seem enviable to the 
sybarite, and washing the master’s feet a blissful privilege. 

In Europe the gurus have died out, in India the tradition 
is still alive, though declining. It was the secret of India’s 
greatness, the emotional yeast by which its great gurus, from 
Buddha to Gandhi, had kept the race in spiritual fermenta¬ 
tion. Is also had its dangers: worship of the guru could 
degenerate into spiritual debauch -1 had a taste of it in the 
south, about which later. But the scene I was witnessing- 
muddled, casual, confused - bore the stamp of authenticity. 
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Perhaps the audience of the Sermon on the Mount, peasants, 
shepherds and other illiterates, did not understand either 
what was being said and did not care whether they under¬ 
stood, staring with vacant adoration at their bearded guru 
and scratching for lice under their rags. 

Another curious characteristic of authentic gurus is their 
unpredictability. When the restlessness of the audience 
became too much for Vinoba, he abruptly changed his tone, 
broke into a mocking peasant sing-song to berate them with 
clucking and chortling noises, made those who were standing 
sit down and stopped them moving about. After that, he 
chanted a line of a hymn three times and asked for a minute 
of silent meditation. 

Now silence was complete; even the children became big- 
eyed and quiet, and angels seemed to move over the huge 
crowd. Then Vinoba broke the spell, re-established the atmo¬ 
sphere of a family picnic and ended his speech as it had 
started - flatly, conversationally. There was no flourish, his 
voice trailed off and nobody was quite sure whether he had 
finished, until he sucked in his cheeks and pushed the micro¬ 
phone impatiently in front of the last speaker. 

Gandhi's Heir 

At the appointed time, half an hour after the meeting, I 
was summoned to the little veranda of the house where the 
Bhoodan workers were staying, for a personal talk with 
Vinoba. We were seated on cushions with four or five 
disciples around us; I had prepared no questions and my 
mind was pleasurably blank. Vinoba opened the conversation 
by asking what purpose brought me to India. I said some¬ 
thing vague about spiritual values and the perils of Western 
civilization. Vinoba, whose eyes seemed to be focused at some 
point half-way between himself and his interlocutor, which 
made his gaze appear outgoing and withdrawn at the same 
time, considered the matter for a moment and suddenly 
began to laugh with amusement. 'You say the spiritual values 
are in need of being "saved'* and you still call this 
civilization?* 
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But he quickly relented, fearing that he might have hurt 
the visitor’s feelings. He was not hostile to Western science, 
he explained, ‘but science derives from the outer light, it 
must be complemented by the inner light. You have 
developed the head; the heart did not keep pace. With us it 
was the opposite. It is with the development of the heart we 
have been concerned in India, and still are concerned. That 
is the way of Bhoodan. The land which is given does not 
matter much in itself. It matters as a token of love. When 
land is given, both the donor and the receiver are changed. 
1 he spiritual value is in that change. There are half a 
million villages like this in India. I want them to come 
forward to lead the country and be its leaven.’ 

This first talk lasted for three-quarters of an hour, and 
most of what he said about Bhoodan was already known to 
me. Once more it was not so much what he said, but the way 
he said it which was so profoundly impressive: the complete 
lack of desire to persuade; the simple and direct persuasive¬ 
ness which results from it; the circles of peace around him; 
the precise, almost faultless English alternating with archaic 
imagery: ‘The earth is the peasants’ mother. I give milk to 
the breast of the mother.’ 

The talk was continued on the next day, after another mass 
meeting at the town of Dungarpur. This time we were sitting 
indoors. I had participated in the early morning march from 
Raganathpur to Dungarpur, and this made the atmosphere 
more intimate. I asked Vinoba to recount how exactly the 
idea of Bhoodan had occurred to him. He answered with a 
good-humoured pun: ‘So you want to hear about the moving 
spirit of the movement?’ He then recited a kind of dehydrated 
account of his life, leaving out all dramatic highlights: there 
was no mention of his years spent in prison, or of his adoption 
by Gandhi: 

‘After I completed my college studies I left my family in 
search of truth and I was thinking of going to the Himalayas 
for meditation, but before going there I went to Benares 
where I thought to study for some time. But Bapu (Gandhi) 
had been there and all the people were talking of the speech 
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he had made in Kashi about non-violent resistance. I wrote 
him a letter asking him some questions to which he replied, 
and thus our correspondence began to grow. Then he wrote 
that these conundrums which I put before him could not be 
solved by correspondence or mere discussion, only by 
practical action, and asked me to come to his ashram and lead 
my life there. This was in 1916 when I was twenty-one years 
old . . 

In actual fact, Vinoba, whose real name was Vinayak, had 
at the age of nineteen burnt his college certificates in his 
mother’s presence, and announced his decision to walk the 
path which leads to the liberation of the self and its unity 
with Brahma. His father, a Civil Servant of orthodox 
Brahminic views (he was the son of the village high priest), 
insisted that Vinayak should sit for the intermediate examina¬ 
tions in Bombay. Vinayak took the train to Bombay from his 
home State, Baroda, but on the way, at Sayak, he got out and 
headed for Benares, the Holy City, to study Sanskrit and the 
Vedic scriptures. 

Benares, with its mixture of sanctimoniousness, beggary, 
rigid scholasticism and unholy stench, was a disappointment; 
he fell ill and went through a spiritual crisis. Then, at the 
solemn inauguration of the Hindu University at Benares by 
the Viceroy, with Annie Besant in the Chair and an audience 
stuffed with Maharajahs and Pundits, Gandhi caused a 
beautiful vScandal by making a political speech and telling the 
Viceroy to go home: ‘If for such plain speaking we are 
sentenced to death, let us go cheerfully to the gallows.' 

This episode decided Vinoba's life. He had found the 
answer he had been searching for, the synthesis between 
saintly aspiration and service to society, between the spiritual 
and the practical, the crusading Yogi and the pacifist 
Commissar. 

‘This was in 1916, and from that time till Bapu’s death in 
1948 I was engaged in social work, especially in serving the 
people in the villages round the ashram, teaching students, 
and practising meditation for a few hours of the day. This 
went on till his death.' 
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In fact a lot more went on in those thirty-two years of 
Vinoba’s life. For one thing, five and a half of them were 
spent in prison for his participation in various civil 
disobedience campaigns. Gandhi, who had adopted Vinoba 
as his spiritual heir, and conferred on him the title Acharya 
- preceptor - always singled him out to be the first to court 
imprisonment in the non-cooperation and quit-India cam¬ 
paigns from 1939 onward. After Vinoba’s third arrest, he had 
become a national figure, and Gandhi issued a Press release 
in which he sang the praise of Vinoba’s virtues as a scholar, 
itinerant teacher, social worker, menial worker, healer of 
lepers, and a propagandist for the educational and economic 
value of handicrafts: ‘He has revolutionized spinning and 
drawn out its hitherto unknown possibilities. For perfect 
spinning he has probably no rival in India.* 

Vinoba was scathing about his gaolers (‘Have you ever been 
to a circus?’ he asked a visitor. ‘There men cemmand the 
animals. Here it is just the reverse*), but in reality he took to 
prisons like a duck to water. He organized Sanskrit classes, 
scripture classes, spinning classes, and still had more time on 
his hands than at the ashram for meditation and the pursuit 
of his hobbies. He had three: Metaphysics, mathematics, and 
languages. ‘Next to God,* he confessed, ‘if I love anything 
best it is mathematics.* He speaks eleven or twelve languages, 
and in addition to that several Indian dialects; it takes him 
about six weeks to learn a new tongue. One of his former 
prison mates, Pyarelal Nayar (once Gandhi*s secretary, later 
Keeper of the Gandhi Archive), told me in Delhi: ‘I would 
rather share a prison cell with a criminal than with a saint. 
Vinobaji used to start his Sanskrit classes at 4 a.m., and 
since most of his pupils were blockheads, he yelled at them 
so that I couldn’t sleep.* 

Then came Independence, and in 1948 the assassination of 
Gandhi by Vinoba’s namesake and caste-sake, Vinayak Godse. 
Both Vinayaks were Marathi Brahmins: the assassin embody¬ 
ing the extreme of fanaticism, the heir the extreme of 
tolerance, both inherent in the Hindu potential. Vinoba was 
now fifty-three; 
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‘After Bapu’s death, I felt the urge to come out of the 
ashram and to see the condition of the people of India with 
my own eyes. So I thought of travelling through India, but 
I felt that saving time and space by using high-speed vehicles 
won’t help me much towards a solution of the problem of 
poverty by non-violent means, which I was searching for; 
so I decided to walk on foot. I started by presenting myself 
at the Sarvodaya conference, which was to be held in 
Hyderabad that year. 

‘While going there my heart was full of meditation. I had 
arguments with Communist leaders. I told them: you talk 
of Communism, but I want to live in communism, with God 
-because to live in communism with God is to live in 
communism with the poor. 

‘^rhat is why I voluntarily adopted the life of the poor. In 
that way my heart and their hearts arc so much intermingled. 
I went to the people and discussed with them how to get out 
of their difficulties by the power which is inherent in the 
soul. They felt that I was their mouthpiece, expressing the 
thought of their hearts. But then they began to think with 
their minds too, and in that way this revolution was brought 
about. They started to donate land to people even poorer 
than themselves, for in the beginning, it was the poor who 
came forward to share. But as this revolution grew, the 
hardened hearts also began to part with their land.* 

Vinoba had telescoped the events of three years into one. 
After Gandhi’s assassination, he had continued to live in 
retirement, occupied with social work at his ashram. In 1951, 
Sarvodaya Samaj, the Brotherhood for the Good of All, 
founded by Gandhi, held its third anniversary conference 
near Hyderabad. The atmosphere in the country was one of 
profound dejection. Independence had failed to bring the 
Kingdom of Heaven; it had brought instead the mutual 
massacre of Hindu and Moslem, a mud-flood of starved 
refugees, increased poverty, land hunger, and the threat of 
civil war. Gandhi was dead, his ideals trampled to dust. 
When Vinoba, who at first refused to attend the conference, 
was finally persuaded to do so, he went on foot. At the end of 
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that three-hundred-and-fifteen mile march, his ‘heart full of 
meditation*, he had become fully awakened to the condition 
of his country; his thirty-two years of hiding in retirement 
had come to an end. 

On the last day of the conference, Vinoba abruptly 
announced that he was going to tour the district of 
Telengana, where the Communist guerillas were fighting 
Government troops. Telengana was part of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad's five-million-acre state, controlled by a thousand 
families. In one of the first villages that Vinoba visited, a 
population of three thousand was living on a cultivable area 
of three thousand acres; these belonged to ninety families, the 
remaining five hundred families were landless. Vinoba 
summed up the situation: ‘The rich have fathered the Com¬ 
munists.* It was in this God-forsaken district, in the village 
of Panchampalli, on i8 Ajml 1951, that Bhoodan was born. 

I asked Vinoba for the exact circumstances of how the idea 
had come to him. He looked bored and suggested that I start 
a Bhoodan in the British Isles. ‘Yesterday,* he said resent¬ 
fully, ‘I told you that this spirit can also work in England.^ 
You said that there is no comparable poverty in England. But 
I say there is poverty in the world; people in England should 
share their happiness with the world. You said, “this is too 
much to expect from human nature'*. I don’t entirely agree 
wdth you. Human nature is not sclf-centied. It has a sense of 
love which no animal s})ccies has. Fhat is how I feel, and 
that is wiiy you have come here. Otherwise you have got your 
owai country, you need not come here, but wdio is impelling 
you, compelling you to come here?* 

I said: ‘I came here, in the first place, to hear in your owm 
words how^ the idea of Bhoodan had come to you. Was it in 
the morning or in the afternoon, at wdiat precise moment? 
We both like mathematics.* 

They all burst out laughing, including Vinoba; he w\is no 
longer evasive. On that historic day, in the village of Pan¬ 
champalli, the Unloiichablcs had come to him wdth their tale 

1 There actually exists, as an indirect result of this talk, a Triends of 
Uhoodan U.onnnittcc’ in Eiiji^land, under the joint chairmanship of Shri 
Jayaprakash Narayan and Professor Arnold Toynbee. 
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of misery. He asked them how much land they would need 
for bare subsistence. After some hesitation, their spokesman 
said: eighty acres . . . 

'I considered that they ought to be given those eighty acres 
by the Government. But then I thought that perhaps a few 
men may obtain land that way, but it would not solve the 
problem. So I suddenly turned to the people of the village 
and asked whether there was somebody among them willing 
to give land to his brethren so that they may not die of 
star\ation; and a man came forward and offered a hundred 
acres of land . . 

The man was V. R. Reddy, a small land-owner, among 
wffiose relatives some had turned Communist. 

‘That night when I went to bed I could not sleep. I was 
thinking over the event. What has happened to me today? 
A man came forwaid and donated a hundred acres of his land 
without any compulsion. Is there a sign from God in this? 
As 1 am a mathematician, I began to work out how much 
land would be needed for all the landless people in India. I 
came to the conclusion that five crore, fifty million acres, will 
be required for distribution, that is, one sixth of all the 
cultivable land in India. I could not believe that people 
would offer that amount of land. The idea had come to me 
and attacked me, and my mind tried to resist because I was 
not ready to accept it. And so I hesitated. But a voice from 
within myself told me that if I doubt, if I do not put my 
faith in the power of love and God, then I must abandon my 
belief in non-violence and follow the violent way of the 
Communists. You can’t sit quiet any longer. You must go 
either this way or that way. God puts the hunger into the 
cjiild’s belly and he also puts the milk into the mother’s 
breast; so if you go begging in the name of God, you will 
get a response. 

‘But I had only a hundred acres of land in my hand, and 
this was a question of asking for fifty million acres. I did 
not consult any of my friends or any institution because they 
would have said that I may expect to get thousands of acres, 
but I could not expect to get millions. So I decided to go 
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ahead by myself, to start begging for land and to see how 
people respond. 

‘The next day in the morning I started for the next village 
(Tongadpalli). The village people had prepared breakfast 
for me. I told them that I won't breakfast, I won’t break my 
fast, while my countrymen are hungry; give me a few acres 
of land for my breakfast. And God's will was there and they 
gave me twenty-five acres. 

‘In this way the matter was decided, and I started to work 
in that Communist-infected area - although I feel that the 
Communists are also my brothers. Last year I marched to 
Kerala, and the Communist Prime Minister of Kerala State 
said: “I doubt whether you will succeed, but your movement 
may be an alternative to our movement - if you succeed." 
So now all depends upon the success.' 

Crusaders on the March 

‘He is a Bhim - a Hercules,' Gandhi had once exclaimed, 
talking of Vinoba. At that time Vinoba had weighed ninety- 
eight pounds, and lived on bananas, milk and lemon. He was 
evidently the kind of person, to be found only in India, who 
takes to the ascetic life without frustration and self-righteous¬ 
ness. Gandhi renounced sex in middle age; Vinoba made his 
vow of chastity at the age of twelve. He was afflicted with 
chronic malaria, peptic ulcers, and was deaf in one ear-the 
result of a blow from a fanatic Brahmin, whose shrine Vinoba 
visited in the company of Untouchables. His diet, at the 
time of my visit, consisted of small cups of curd and molasses 
taken every three or four hours, a total of eleven hundred 
calories a day. Yet his body was all muscle and sinew, his 
skin had a healthy glow, his gestures were vigorous, and on 
the march he could outpace any of the younger disciples. He 
followed the same daily routine all round the week: reveille 
at 3 a.m., followed by ablutions and prayers; starting the 
march at 4 a.m., arriving at the next village between nine 
and ten; then a short rest followed by talks with the villagers 
and visitors till one. From one to three he would spin and 
read; at 3 p.m. the public meeting would start and last till 
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five; from 5 to 7 p.m., more talks with the villagers and pos¬ 
sibly a second, smaller meeting; 8 p.m. prayers; 8.30 to bed. 

After the first talk with Vinoba in Raganathpur, I had 
to dri\ e back to Dungapur w^here I spent the night. The next 
morning at sunrise I set out on foot towards Raganathpur to 
meet Vinoba’s party half-way on the road. 

The landscape was deserted. At first there was a metal 
road, then the usual dusty cart-track wending its way into the 
hills. I passed a gypsy encampment built of tins and rags, 
compared to which even the mud huts were palaces - poverty 
in India has unfathomable layers of depth. As the sky grew 
lighter, I met a few farmers who gave a solemn, unsmiling 
salute: a couple of tribesmen carrying swords on their loin¬ 
cloths and nothing else; then 1 saw in the distance a small 
grou}) in a dust-cloud, wandering across the hills to meet 
Vinoba’s procession. Peasant women stood in front of their 
mud huts, shading their eyes and staring into the distance; 
the land was still empty, but there was expectancy in the 
air. At a turn of tlie road three archways liad been erected 
at intervals of a hundred yards. They were ingeniously built 
of columns of large earthenware jars set on top of each other, 
and held in j)lace by bamboo poles. But there was nobody 
about, and the arches looked rather j)ointless in the deserted 
landscape. 

I met the procession some five or six miles out of town. 
They approached at a kind of fast trot. In front, carrying a 
storm lantern, now extinguished, marched Ranishankar 
Maharaj - a patriarch of seventy-five and an expert spinner, 
who had w^alked with Vinoba for the last fifteen thousand 
miles and spun a hundred yards of yarn. Then came Vinoba 
in a white hood, dhoti and tennis shoes, vigorously treading 
the dust as if he were pounding corn, flanked by his two 
closest female disciples - Mahadevi Thai, elderly, energetic, 
with steel-framed spectacles, who had been with Gandhi and 
goaled five times; and pleasant, round-faced Kusum, a former 
schoolmistress, who takes down all his speeches and conver¬ 
sations in long-hand. Behind them came Vinoba’s secretary, 
a raven-haired young man, then a yellow-robed Japanese 
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monk with a drum, and about a dozen more disciples and 
Bhoodan workers. 

For about half an hour we marched in silence. Vinoba 
usually kept silence until around six. By the time we reached 
the first of the welcoming arches, about an hour and a half 
after I had passed it, there were rows of young girls lined up 
on the sides of the road, singing hymns; their leader presented 
Vinoba with a ball of raw cotton. Next came two rows of 
young boys, then two lines of women and two of men. From 
here on the landscape, which had been empty such a short 
while ago, began to fill up with people, and our procession 
grew. Vinoba was now chatting animatedly with any of the 
disciples who managed to elbow his way to the front. 
Occasionally he made a joke and then laughter rippled back 
through the whole procession though they did not know what 
the joke was about. A young man in a blue hood fought 
his way forward and slipped his hand into Vinoba's; for a 
while they marched in silence, affectionately holding hands, 
then the young man, satisfied, fell back into the crowd. A 
blind man, supported by a friend, stood in the middle of the 
road, his hands outstretched towards the approaching 
procession; when Vinoba, without stopping, had given him 
his blessing, he remained there, buffeted about by the 
procession, a boulder in the midst of an unruly stream. The 
Japanese monk was now beating his drum with all his might. 
As we walked on rapidly through the narrow path between 
the growing crowd on both sides of the road, I caught 
glimpses of the enraptured faces of women turned into 
mediaeval statues, and of old men, open-mouthed, with 
vacant expressions of wonder. At the third gate Vinoba 
abruptly halted, and a cup of milk-curd was served to him. 
He ate it standing, turning each spoonful several times round 
in his mouth with a rabbit-like chewing motion; then we 
marched on. 

Our party, which originally had numbered about twenty, 
had now swollen to several hundred, and the fields on either 
side of the road were thronged with people. The people 
behind Vinoba were pushing and jockeying for position, and 
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the crowd in the fields began to run parallel to the procession, 
outflanking it and threatening to submerge the thin line 
of orderlies who were trying to keep the road ahead clear. 
Women were pushed over into the dust and at moments the 
multitude seemed on the verge of hysteria; I was reminded 
that only a few days before at Nagpur there had been some 
five hundred casualties when a crowd of several thousand 
broke through a cordon to see its favourite film-stars. 

At this stage Vinoba gave an astonishing display of what 
the irreverent Mr. Potter would call saintmanship: he 
abruptly left the metal road and began zig-zagging in a trot 
through the fields, pushing his way through the running 
crowd, putting them to shame and making them stop, all 
agape. Then, still at a run, leaving the panting disciples 
behind him, he returned to the road which now, as if by 
magic, was again clear. On two more occasions, when pushed 
from behind, he broke into a run, which had the immediate 
effect of making the procession slow down, with those in 
front bracing their backs against the onrush. It was superbly 
done, but his expression was unsmiling, almost grim. 

The Lesson 

‘One spoonful of buttermilk is enough to turn a big pot 
of milk into curds,' Vinoba said in 1954 when he had 
received land gifts from three hundred thousand different 
donors. ‘These three hundred thousand people will act 
exactly like a spoonful of buttermilk to convert the rest of 
the population.' 

This prediction has not come true. Vinoba had set out to 
collect fifty million acres of cultivable land in five years; he 
had collected less than four million in nine years,^ and only 
a fraction of the donated land has so far been distributed. 
In recent years his methods have become more adaptable 
and practical. He originally refused cash donations; he 
now accepts them gratefully, together with donations of 
seed-corn, cattle, equipment, wells. ‘Bhoodan’ has been 

1 It should be rcniembeml that only half of the donated land was fit for 
cultivation. 
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complemented by ‘Gramdan', a system under which the land 
donated by individuals or by a whole village is put to use in 
co-operative or collective farming. Yet in spite of this evolu¬ 
tion towards new forms, the Bhoodan movement, measured 
in purely quantitative terms, can at best be called a partial 
success, at worst a noble failure. 

But statistics represent only one aspect of reality-and, 
as far as India is concerned, the least important one. ‘The 
Bhoodan movement,’ Nehru said in 1954 in his inaugural 
speech at a Bhoodan workers’ training camp, ‘has unquestion¬ 
ably become a powerful factor in India. What is really impor¬ 
tant is not the actual acreage of land obtained, but the new 
spirit infused into the minds of the people. The movement 
has changed the atmosphere in India in regard to the agricul¬ 
tural question. Thereby it has not only helped directly to 
solve the problem to some extent, but indirectly it has also 
induced the Government to attempt some satisfactory solu¬ 
tion.’ 1 hat the Indian Government had been in need of an 
‘inducement’ to tackle the most burning problem of the 
country was one of the disarmingly naive admissions which 
Mr. Nehru from time to time feels compelled to make; but 
it was the strict truth and a measure of the impact of Vinoba 
Bhave on India’s destiny. 

In the critical year 1951, the appearance of the irascible 
saint had started the turning of the tide against the 
Communists in Hyderabad province, the heart of India. In 
the years that followed he had directly and indirectly 
influenced State and Government legislation, forced the 
politicians’ attention on the country’s most urgent problem, 
and created a phalanx of supporters, cutting across party and 
class divisions, from left-wing Socialists to dethroned 
Maharajahs, and including some of the most hard-headed and 
influential industrialists in the country. 

Improbable as these achievements were, the real signifi¬ 
cance of the phenomenon Vinoba lies still on a different 
level. Bhoodan at its inception was, and to a large extent 
remained, a one-man show, the fantastic enterprise of a 
saintly ascetic who had always shunned the public eye (except 
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when forced to court imprisonment) - until at the age of 
fifty-six, an inner compulsion set him on the road towards 
the greatest peaceful revolution since Gandhi. It galvanized 
the whole of India, filled millions of half-starved peasants and 
disillusioned intellectuals with a new hope, and made even 
the sceptics recognize that there may be other effective 
methods of action besides the blueprints of the rationalist 
planner and the voice of the soap-box orator. In other words, 
Vinoba Bhave has proved that even in the twentieth century 
a saint may influence history - at least up to a point, at least 
in India. 


II. KRISHNA MENON ATMANANDA 

Vinoba Bhave could be described as a Karrna-Yogi - a 
person who seeks fulfilment by action, or, in Christian termin¬ 
ology, through \V^orks. Krishna Menon (no relation to the 
Foreign Minister) belonged to a different category: his way 
was that of Dhyana Yoga or Jnana Yoga - the former meaning 
Union through meditation, the second through knowledge. 

I had first heard of him in Europe where, among certain 
initiates, he was considered the last of the great, saintly 
Swamis after the recent death of Aurobindo and the Rama 
Maharashi. In Bombay, opinions had been more divided. 
The wife of a Hindu politician had, a few years before, spent 
a fortnight listening to Krishna Menon in Trivandrum and 
been so deeply impressed that she had returned every year 
since for a spiritual refresher course. Another lady, a Parsee, 
whom I met at the same reception, was even more devoted 
to him, whereas a third Hindu lady, a disciple of the late 
Maharashi, sounded more sceptical, without expressly saying 
so. This discussion took place at a soft-drink cocktail party 
in the house of a leading Parsee politician, and I could not 
help being reminded of New York society women discussing 
their psycho-analysts. There was the same partisan devotion, 
the same fervour, though unaided by alcohol and untinged 
by frivolity. 
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The Martial Saint 

Trivandrum is the capital of Kerala, the only Indian State 
which, in 1959, was under a Communist Government. It was 
the first country under Communist rule that 1 had visited 
since I had left the Communist Party in 1938, for there was 
no Iron Curtain dividing Kerala from other Indian States, one 
needed no visa to get in, and no traveller was reported to 
have vanished there. It was a kind of tropical Marxist 
Ruritania, where Cabinet Ministers were known to consult 
their horoscopes to deduce the Party-line from the stars, and 
the Catliolic missions, deriving from St. Francis Xavier, were 
still the most important cultural influence. 

Nevertheless, it felt rather strange to land again, after 
nearly twenty-five years, in a Ckimmunist country, as the 
only passenger bound for rrivandrum in the Indian Air¬ 
lines’ little Dakota plane, lliough it was jaiiuary (Friday, 
the 13th of January, to be precise), the air was boiling, and 
the bungalow-like airport building looked deserted. As I 
showed my papers to the airport officials I expected some 
questions, but there were none. Had I been asked whether 
my visit had a political purpose, I would have truthfully 
answered, ‘No, I came to see a holy man’; but I was quite 
prepared not to be believed. However, the two dark, gentle 
and sleepy officials were not interested, and while the Dakota 
took off for its next stop at Cochin, I got into the Airline bus 
and was driven, still the sole passenger, into Trivandrum. 

Fhe Communist State capital turned out to be the charm¬ 
ing tropica] suburb to a non-existent town, its low bungalows 
hidden among lush coconut-groves. It is true that there were 
a few huge concrete blocks in the usual Esperanto architec¬ 
ture-administration buildings, hospitals and clinics-but 
they stuck out like sore thumbs in plastercasts. The bazaars 
displayed mostly Woolworth idols and bicycle spare-parts; 
even spices were scarce. There was also a new sports stadium, 
with the giant cardboard figure of an athlete in the socialist- 
realism style. The odd thing about him was that he had a 
white skin, whereas the population of Kerala is dark-skinned. 
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I concluded that the figure must be a fraternal gift, mass- 
produced in a Moscow factory. The Kerala Government could 
of course ha\'e had it painted over, but that would have been 
too embarrassing, for the Indians are more obsessed with 
varna-colour-than German Nazis or American Negroes. The 
marriage advertisements praise the fair skin of the bride, the 
Brahmins take pride in their Aryan pallor, and even the old 
Hebrew community in Cochin has a colour-bar against dark 
Jews.^ All this originated in the struggle between the fair¬ 
skinned Aryan invaders and the dark-skinned native 
Dravidians, and was perpetuated in the scriptural taboo on 
varnasankara, ‘the mixing of colours’-one of the pillars of 
the caste system. I he pillars show cracks, but they still stand 
linn; and that white-faced cardboard statue, put up by a 
dark-faced Communist Government, proclaims the triumph 
of irrationality over dialectics. 

rhere was a garden in front of Krishna Menon’s house, 
with a low stable occupied by several dwarf cows and calves. 
One shiny black cow was being bathed, buckets of water from 
the well were thrown over her, and she seemed to be bliss¬ 
fully enjoying it. Inside the house, the atmosphere was 
hushed and a trifle formal. The Swami’s secretary, Bala 
Krishna Pillai, received me in a polite, worldly manner. He 
had been with Krishna Menon for thirty years; his head was 
almost perfectly spherical, covered with short-cropped white 
hair. He told me to come back at 4.30 p.m., when the Swami 
would receive me.^ 

I arrived a few minutes before the appointed time, and was 
ushered into a large room on the first floor, comprising the 
usual scant furniture. In the middle of the room stood an 
armchair of that curious Indian kind with arm-rests twice 
the normal length, giving the impression of a throne. Facing 
it was a row of five or six ordinary chairs, all empty. There 

1 I'hc’y actually have tlircc castes; the top caste claiming that their ancestors 
came to India in King SoIoinon’.s day, and kept the race pure by refusing to 
intermarry with later immigrants and coloured proselytes - the last being 
forbidden entry into the top caste’s synagogue. 

Strictly speaking, the title ‘Swami’ applies only to monks, and Krishna 
Menon was not one; but in the South the title is applied more loosely. 
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was no opportunity for squatting, which made for a stih, 
European atmosphere. A door opened, and Krishna Menon 
walked briskly in, a sinewy man in a dhoti, the naked torso 
of a very light brown, with a flush of pink. He went up to 
his large armchair with the gait of a soldier - before becom¬ 
ing a holy man, he had in fact served for twenty-five years in 
the Police Force. 

The validity of first impressions is a controversial subject. 
But a holy man’s holiness must somehow make itself felt ~ 
even to a sceptic-or else it is not present. Krishna Menon 
belonged to the long-headed. Brahmin type; he had a bony 
face with stern eyes and a soft, rather heavy mouth, the 
whole expressing a certain arrogance. His forehead was high 
and the receding wliite hair cropped. I was facing him across 
the room from my chair in the empty row. During the several 
hours that I spent witli him, I never saw him smile. 

Bala Krishna, the elderly secretary-disciple, hovered 
about in an anxiously helpful attitude. Krishna Menon 
opened the conversation by asking how long 1 intended to 
stay, I mentioned a week to ten days. He then turned to 
Bala Krishna, asked for the dates of his scheduled talks, and 
sounded somewhat annoyed that I could not hear them all. 
His next question was whether I had studied philosophy, for 
this would make it easier for me to understand him. I 
answered in a tone of appropriate modesty, which seemed to 
satisfy him, for he now launched directly into an exposition 
of his system. He talked for nearly half an hour, very fast, 
and with tremendous energy, owing to which and to his strong 
accent, I understood only half of what he said. But he gave 
me the two books he had written, and this enabled me later 
to fill in the gaps. 

When he had finished, he invited me to ask questions. I 
asked whether he believed in the doctrine of reincarnation. 
His answer indicated that he did not. I then asked whether 
he believed in man’s freedom of choice. He dismissed the 
question as a result of the Western habit of dualistic think¬ 
ing: freedom and predestination did not constitute oppo¬ 
sites. 1 asked about his daily routine. He said that he got 
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up early and finished his ablutions and rites by 7 a.m., at 
which time the devotees ‘are admitted into my presence’. 
My final question was how occidentals living in a mechanized 
world could find their way back to the right path. He 
answered that the only way was to find a sage to act as one’s 
guru. 

In the small dining-room of the Mascot, the only Western- 
style hotel in I rivandrum, my table stood at an arm’s length 
from that of a visiting Soviet Trade Delegation - about a 
dozen Imrly, youngish men with bush-shirts and crew-cuts. 
I had once spoken Russian fairly fluently, but have almost 
completely forgotten it; nevertheless 1 had to make a 
strenuous cllort to put on an aloof expression and not to 
appear to be eavesdropping. Again it occurred to me that if 
I had to explain to Comrade Gletkin of the OGPII that tlie 
purpose and timing of my visit to Kerala, and the position of 
my table, were purely coincidental, I would not have a chance 
of being beliex ed; and, for entirely diiferent reasons, I did not 
believe it either. I have always suspected that certain mean¬ 
ingful coincidences follow a causal law of their own whose 
equations are written in symbols other than those of physics. 
This one meant, ajjparcntly, that one cannot discard one’s 
past any more than one’s shadow. 

rhis was driven home to me even more forcibly after 
dinner, when several young Malayalam writers - the language 
of Kerala - called with the request that I should address an 
anti-Communist meeting. They had been influenced by two 
of my earlier books on Communism, which had been among 
the first on that subject to be translated, among other Indian 
languages, into Malayalam. I tried to explain that I had given 
up writing or publicly talking about politics several years ago, 
and that I had really come to see Krishna Menon. They 
would not believe me; at any rate, would I at least speak 
to a small informal gathering? I had had my experiences of 
these 'informal gatherings’- which consisted of anything 
from fifty to three hundred people, solemnly seated in rows, 
two or three introductory speeches, and the garlanding of 
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the guest in the expectation that he would talk for at least 
one solid hour-any shorter speech being considered a disap¬ 
pointment if not a discourtesy. When 1 refused, the young 
men did not hide their feelings. One of them, who described 
himself as 'an ultra-modern poet’, with near-black skin 
stretched over an attractively ugly face resembling Hanurnan 
the Monkey God, was refreshingly rude about it. ‘We are 
busy fighting the Indian apathy due to mysticism and super¬ 
stition,’ he said, 'and here you come and go the opposite way.’ 
Howx'ver, wc talked under the full moon till late into the 
night, rhey were thoroughly fed up with the corrupt Con¬ 
gress politicians who, by default, as it were, had brought 
the Communists to power; w’ith a corrupt religion and a 
corrupt neutrality towards oppressors and oppressed. They 
were equally afraid of totalitarian state planning and of the 
‘shark teeth of capitalism’; they had no programme and no 
hope, except ‘we need a new Gandhi’. But they were sceptical 
about Vinoba Bhave too, and it was obvious that they had an 
even poorer opinion of Krishna Mcnon. For the great 
SwMmis of the past, however, they confessed a yearning 
admiration. They were convinced that religion is opium for 
the people, but did not seem entirely sure that opium was 
such a bad thing. 1 his struck me as one of the basic differ¬ 
ences between the disgiTintled young men of India and of 
the West. 

Another table in the Mascot’s dining-room was occupied 
by an Egyptian gentleman in a pyjama-like attire, tw^o 
middle-aged, prim-looking English ladies, and an English 
writer, all of them devotees of Krishna Menon. The next 
morning they invited me to their table for breakfast, and I 
learnt that the Egyptian w^as a former high-ranking Civil 
Servant who had become persona non grata under Nasser. 
The two ladies, who were eating cornflakes and porridge, and 
were making quite a fuss about the quality of the marmalade, 
came from London, where one of them was running a 
spiritualist group which the second was attending. Later in 
the day, I also met two young Latin Americans; they were 
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brothers and had travelled from Brazil to become disciples 
of Krishna Menon, whose fame had spread to Rio de Janeiro. 
The younger brother, a good-looking boy of about twenty 
with a curiously innocent smile, spent most of his time in 
Krishna Menon’s garden, doing menial work, or sitting in 
meditation, oblivious of the blazing sun. 

On my second day in Trivandrum-which unexpectedly 
turned out to be the last -1 got up at six, and shared a taxi 
with Peter, the English writer, to Krishna Menon’s house, 
where we arrived at 6.50 a.m. We had wanted to get there 
earlier, but our taxi ran out of petrol. I'he driver-owners 
are so poor that they only tank one or two gallons at a time, 
paid out of the previous fare. Upstairs in the house, in a 
room even larger and emptier than the one we talked in the 
day before, Krishna Menon was sitting in his throne-like 
armchair. Along the walls stood about thirty devotees. The 
wall to the Swami’s right was lined with Hindu women and 
children; at the wall facing him were grouped the foreigners: 
the two English women, the Egyptian, the two Brazilians, 
Peter and 1 ; along the wall to his left stood the Hindu males. 

Proceedings started with Krishna Menon three times ener¬ 
getically gargling, and spitting into a cup held by a little 
girl. On the way up, Peter had told me regretfully that we 
would miss the first part, when the devotees were allowed to 
listen to the bathroom noises of the Swami’s morning toilet. 
The mouth-washing was the last part of it, performed in 
public for the disciples’ benefit. Next, the Swami’s giand- 
daughter, a little girl of about six, advanced, touched her 
nose to his, then finger-kissed his feet. After that, a Hindu 
woman sang hymns for about half an hour, each strophe end¬ 
ing wdth a chorus in praise of the guru. When she had 
finished, Krishna Menon made a sign for the radio to be 
switched on, and we listened to more hymns. While listening, 
Krishna Menon fell asleep or into samadhi. He breathed 
strongly and his hands, which were gripping the arm-rests, 
looked unrelaxed; occasionally a slight tremor ran across 
the lower region of his naked chest. Later the breathing 
became shallower. After a few minutes he woke up, looking 
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dazed. 1 hen we foreigners were dismissed, retreating crab- 
wise through the door, while the Hindus stayed behind. My 
companions looked transfigured. During the gargling cere¬ 
mony, I had watched the expressions of the two middle-aged 
English women, and felt rather repelled by the type of 
emotion reflected there. 

*At the Ultimate' 

After this second visit to Krishna Menon, 1 knew that I 
would never be able to establish a personal rapport with him. 
However, if people came from Egypt and Brazil to benefit 
from his teaching, there must after all be something in it; 
so during the rest of the morning, 1 read carefully through 
the two slim volumes he had given me. I his was easily done, 
since each had only about thirty pages in very large print, 
some pages containing only one or two short aphorisms. 

I shall quote from them at some length because they 
reflect the dominant trend of thought in Hindu and Buddhist 
philosophy, expressed in contemporary language. But I must 
put in a word of warning first-for that trend is so funda¬ 
mentally alien to Western philosophy that a strong effort of 
imagination is needed not to reject it in utter bewilderment. 
The traditional Eastern way of looking at things is to deny 
that there are things independently from the act of looking. 
The objects of consciousness cannot be separated from the 
conscious subject; observer and observed are a single, 
indivisible, fluid reality, as they are at the dawn of conscious¬ 
ness in the child, and in cultures dominated by magic. The 
external world has no existence in its own right; it is a 
function of the senses; but that function exists only in so far 
as it is registered by consciousness, and consequently has no 
existence in its own right either. The result of this stepwise 
dismantling of reality is that consciousness alone remains, and 
as the only object of consciousness, consciousness itself - the 
fullness of the void, the Brahma or atma. Traces of this type 
of thinking can be found in occidental philosophy, from 
Parmenides’ ‘Thought is its own Object’, through Plato to 
Schopenhauer and Bishop Berkeley; but these were diluted 
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versions of an acid philosophy which, in its concentrated 
form, acts as a dissolvent on Western conceptual thought. 
1 he excerpts which follow will serve to illustrate this. 

The first booklet was published in 194(3.^ Its title is Aima- 
Danhan, and the subtitle At the Ultimate. Atma-Darshan is 
explained in the Glossary as ‘perception of the Real Self, 
self-realization or the means of self-realization’. 1 he frontis¬ 
piece sIio^vxtI a photograph of Krishna Mcnon (the pen-name 
Atmanarida means ‘bliss of the atma’). I'he preface explained 
the identity of the individual soul, the Real Self, with 
Brahma, the collective, universal consciousness. 

‘Of tlie two lines of thought, namely those of bringing 
the individual under the universal and the universal under 
the individual, it is the latter that has been adopted here. 
It is the experience of all that, when viewed carefully, 
everything that is not oneself can exist only as the ol>ject of 
oneself, wdio is the subject. The object is also seen to have 
an inseparable connexion with oneself, riiere is no form 
without seeing; there is no sound without hearing. One 
view^s oneself as seeing and hearing, and thus takes the 
stand of the perceiver of these objects. In truth, seeing, 
hearing, etc., are themselves objects. When they are 
viewed as such, one's stand is in pure consciousness wdiich 
is the perceiver. The idea of perceiver will also disappear 
there. 

Whenever the stand taken by the perceiver changes, the 
})erceived also changes accordingly. I'herefore by the 
analysis of the one, the truth regarding the other can also 
be arrived at . . .’ 

When reading works l)y Eastern philosophers, one often 
hesitates between literal and metaphorical interpretation, 
and wonders whether the author is engaged in stating a 
theory, or in providing images for meditation which should 
not be submitted to logical scrutiny. But throughout this 
book, and the second one, the Swami leaves the reader in no 
doubt that he is meant to be taken literally. Thus we read: 

1 Sri Viclya Saniiti, Tiruvannamalay, 1946. 
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*i8. Thoughts and Objects, 

I. I'he attribution of reality to things which rise in 
thoughts is the cause of all bondage. 

II . Form can exist only as the object of seeing and never 
independently of it. I his rule applies alike to all sense- 
objects. 

III. Objects have themselves no connexion with each 
other - their connexion is always with thought alone. 

IV. An object cannot exist for a moment unless cognized 
by thought. Wlicn thought changes, the object changes 
also. 

V. 'Fhus they arc inseparable and therefore one. The 
truth is that One thing is kept divided by mere words. 

VI. 'rherefore even to hold that a thing rises in thought 
is mere delusion. I'here is thought only and the content 
of thought is Consciousness. 

VII. If this truth is always kept alive thought will soon 
vanish and Consciousness reign. Then comes liberation 
from all bondage.’ 

‘19 Tw.o aspects of Consciousness, 

I. Samvit (Consciousness) has two aspects: conditioned 
and unconditioned. It is the former that illumines objects 
of Consciousness. Fhe latter is pure Consciousness . . . 

IV. Observing carefully, one can see every thought rise 
and set in pure Consciousness alone. 

V. What is not Consciousness is all thought-form. Pure 
Consciousness can never bear witness to it. 

VI. It is no argument to .say that memory - itself a 
thought-form - stands changeless watching all thoughts in 
succession. 

VII. It is common experience that when there arc other 
thoughts memory is not there with them. How then can 
memory call up past thoughts? 

VII I . If memory cannot do it, it is no memory at all. 
Memory is therefore a meaningless word. 

IX. It cannot but be admitted that it is always memory 
that calls up past thoughts. 
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X. If memory is non-existent, it follows that other 
thoughts are non-existent also, there being no witness to 
prove their existence. 

XI. Therefore it can be clearly understood that what 
appeared to be conditioned is also pure unconditioned 
Consciousness.’ 

The following and last section of the book establishes in a 
similar manner that just as objects, thoughts and memory 
cannot logically exist, so dreams also cannot exist: 

‘If a man seen in dream was unreal, his mind must be 
equally unreal. His thoughts, seeing, hearing, etc., will 
likewise be unreal. In the same manner the subject in the 
dream-state, who is also a product of the dream, cannot 
but be unreal . . . The question then arises: who had the 
dream? To this the correct answer is that no one had it 
and there has never been a dream state. Ihe world of the 
waking state also, if examined in the like manner, will be 
found to be non-existent.’ 

The second book, Atma-Niwriti (Freedom and Felicity in 
the Self), was published six years later, in 195^, ‘with the 
collaboration and helpful co-operation of the Superintendent 
and staff of Government Presses in Trivandrum’.^ The 
author’s preface, printed in facsimile, explains: ‘In many 
places this book goes beyond Atma-Darshan and expounds 
Truth from a higher level. A study of this book wdll be of 
considerable help to those who have gained knowledge of 
Truth from Atma-Darshan, to make that knowledge steady 
and thereby obtain lasting peace.’ 

If the first volume left any doubts in the student’s mind, 
the second dispels them. Thus section 9 consists of seven 
points, of which the first three are: 

‘9. Knowledge is not the name of a Function. 

I. All objects dissolve in knowledge. They are therefore 
none other than consciousness. 

^ Vedanta Publishers, 1 rivaiulrutii. 
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II. A poi (when broken) dissolves into earth because it 
is of earth that it is made. It cannot dissolve into anything 
else. 

III. So the statement “1 know the thing’’ when properly 
examined, will be found to mean only that the thing has 
dissolved in knowledge.’ 

Sections lii to 15 1 shall (juote in lull, d lic footnote and 
note appear in the book. 

‘1:?. The Nofhcxisteiice of Objects. 

I. Before the seeing, there is no “seen” (drishyam)’ and 
tfierc is no “seen” after the seeing. There can be no doubt 
about it. 

II. When this truth is clearly understood, it will be 
evident that there is no “seen” even at the time of seeing. 
And then ceases all bondage.’ 

‘13. The Noii-exisicncc of Thought. 

I. Thought is subtle: it cannot come into contact with 
a gross object nor can it have any connexion with it 
because they are in different planes. 

II. This being so, one can never think of a gross object, 
and to say one can, is wrong. 

III. The idea that subtle objects can take their rise in 
thought will also be found on careful examination to be 
untrue. 

IV. There is no doubt that a subtle object is itself a 
thought-form. One thought can never exist in another. 

V. A thought can therefore never have an object, gross 
or subtle. It cannot then be called a thought. 

VI. This objectless thought is one’s real domain, form¬ 
less and changeless. It is this that is pointed to by the 
word “T’. 

VIII. There was no bondage before, there is none now 
and there will not be any hereafter, since thought has no 
existence.’ 

^ Drishyam is an object seen, witli the accent not on the thing which has 
no existence by itself, but upon the seeing as a result of which the thing 
conies into existence. 
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‘14, Past being Past, where is Bondage? 

I. A past action cannot come back again, nor can a past 
thought. 

II. There is no thought in an action and no action in a 
thought; they have no connexion with each other. 

III. rhough a thought may occur after an action, that 
thouglit cannot he related to it since the action is not 
present wlien the thought occurs. 

IV. Though one thought may follow another, there can 
be no connexion between them either. 

V. A past thought is one that lias ceased to exist; how 
then can such a thought come into contact with a new one? 

VI. Two or more thoughts can never occur simul¬ 
taneously. For this reason also, thoughts can never have 
any connexion between themselves. 

VII. 1 his clearly proves that action and thought exist 
independently of each other. 

VIII. This being so, how can they be the cause of bon¬ 
dage? To think that bondage is caused by them is clearly 
an illusion.’ 

Note: —In this Section the word ‘action’ is used to denote 
only bodily activities. 

‘15. The Subject and the Object arc one in Myself, 

I . Experience and knowledge are inside. How can their 
objects be outside? 

II. It follows that there is nothing outside: all is within. 
HI. What is within is myself, and therefore the experi- 

encer and the experience are one and the same, that is 
Mvself.’ 

The book ends with three essays by Krishna Menon which 
he particularly recommended me to read. The first is called 
‘I’ and is meant to clinch the argument about the Real Self. 

‘. . . The pain I experience in the dream is confined to 
the dream state, and does not affect me in the waking state. 
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And the pain I experience in the waking state is likewise 
confined to that state, and does not affect me in the dream 
state. Therefore, it is clear that the experiences I am 
having in particular states do not go into my being . . / 

The second essay is called 'Witness’; it starts with the 
unqualified statement: ‘No object can exist without getting 
recorded in my knowledge’, and consists of repetitions of 
previous statements. 

The thiiTl essay is called ‘World’, and its last paragraph 
concludes the book: 

. . Objects are not different from, but one with percep¬ 
tions. These perceptions not being outside, what is called 
the world cannot also exist outside . . .’ 

I have quoted about one-fourth of the repetitive contents 
of these two booklets because, as I said, they arc representa¬ 
tive of past and present Indian thought. Every line and every 
image can be traced back to their origins in Hindu and 
Buddhist scriptures,^ whose intent is rendered in the sharp, 
uncompromising language of a mystic with twenty-five years 
experience in the Police Corps. It is the undiluted acid, 
extracted from the mythological symbols of Eastern Philo¬ 
sophy: the Wheel, the Veil of Maya, the secret of the golden 
flower. And that precisely is the trouble: Eastern philosophy 
cannot be de-mythologized and conceptionalized. Every 
attempt to distil its essence produces an unpalatable acid; and 
every attempt to translate it into the verbal concepts and 
categorical structure of Western language leads to logical 
monstrosities. 

It is one thing to say that the world is a dream; it is another 
to ‘prove’ logically that because the dreaming mind in sleep 
is unaffected by bodily pain (which is blatantly untrue) 
therefore the body does not exist. It is one thing to say that 
the world is a veil of illusions around an ultimate reality of 

1 This is equally true of the only non-repetitive passages that I have left 
out ~ those dealing with samadhi and Nirvana - which will be discussed in 
another chapter. 
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which, in exceptional moments, mortal minds may gain some 
intuition; and it is another thing to ‘prove' that two thoughts 
cannot be simultaneous, therefore memory does not exist, 
therefore thinking does not exist, and so forth. The genuine 
mystic is entitled to state experiences and affirm convictions 
which contradict logic, science and common sense. But he is 
not entitled to borrow words which have a precise meaning in 
science or philosophy, and roll them around in a game of 
Wonderland croquet with mobile hoops. 

But here an interesting difference arises between European 
and Asian mysticism. I’hc Christian mystic was steeped in 
the conviction that in Christ the logos had become flesh to 
play the role of mediator between human and divine reason; 
his thought was moulded and patterned by the Aristotelian, 
Neoplatonic and Pauline heritage, with its sharply defined 
categories and concepts. This imposed a verbal discipline, an 
acute, painful awareness of the impossibility of communica¬ 
ting his experiences, and led eventually to the division of the 
realms of the Light of Reason and the Light of Grace. Eastern 
thought, on the other liand, did not crystalli/c into concepts, 
its categories remained fluid, its grammar elusive, and its 
reasoning indifferent to contradiction. The Eastern mystic 
was under no restraint, the realms were never divided, 
symbolic and literal meaning never separated, mysticism and 
reasoning never parted ways. 

There is no hubris in making this distinction between 
Eastern and \V'estern thought. Admittedly, ‘when Aristotle 
drew up his table of categories which to him represented the 
grammar of existence, he was really projecting the grammar 
of the Greek language on the cosmos'.^ That grammar has 
kept us to this day ensnared in its paradoxa: free will and 
determinism, mind and body, ends and means: it made the 
grandeur and misery of two millennia of European thought 
and action. It may even be admitted that the categorical struc¬ 
ture of Western thought acts as a screen between the mind 
and reality. And here lies the profound attraction of the 

1 Sidney Hook, X^onscience and C;on.sciousncss in Japan’, Commeniary, 
New Yorit, January 1959. 
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Eastern attitude - the Buddha’s smile lends a transparency 
to that opaque screen. 

But I also felt, while reading Atma-Darshan in the Swanii’s 
garden under the symjiathetic stare of the black calves, that 
further than that 1 could not go. When it comes to words, 
doctrines, philosophical systems, the East has no cure to 
oiler for our perplexities. Western thought cannot return to a 
jire-conccptionalized state, a vertebrate cannot evolve into an 
invertebrate. The excerpts which I have quoted may strike 
tlie reader as particularly crude or extreme examples of 
Indian ]:)hilosophy, but they are not (as other samples will 
show); they are typical of the basic difference in the structure 
of thought. 

That apparently was the reason why I had felt unable to 
respond to Krishna Menon. The misplaced concreteness and 
dogmatic rigidity of his teaching had acted as a screen. On the 
other hand, some of his devotees whom I met in Bombay and 
Trivandrum undeniably derived a spiritual benefit from his 
courses. Peter, for instance, and the young Brazilian in the 
garden, had that quality of stillness and inner peace which I 
envied. 

To some extent his influence could be explained by the 
nature of his message, which satisfied both mystic yearnings 
and the need to be rationally convinced - ‘the world does not 
really exist, so why worry - and moreover I can prove it to you 
by strict logic’. This combination of mystic assertion and 
pseudo-rational proof is as old as the world, but it docs not 
mean that the teacher is a charlatan, for his proof may rest 
on bona fide self-delusion - as in Krishna Mcnon’s case it no 
doubt did. 

But clearly the main influence was not the content 
of his teaching but his personality, which acted as a 
catalyst. And if he was capable of acting as a catalyst on 
people who were sincere in their spiritual aspirations, then 
there must be a core of genuineness in him beside the 
undeniable element of showmanship. This taught me the 
main lesson of this frustrated encounter, a lesson childishly 
obvious once one has learnt it, which saved me a lot of doubt 
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and uncertainty. I never again tried to decide whether a holy 
man, a Yogi or a prophet was a saint or a charlatan, but 
rather to find out the relative percentage of the genuine and 
the other elements. It saved me from disappointment and. 
cynicism, for nobody is a saint for twenty-four hours a day; 
not even in India; not even Gandhi, who always travelled 
in a third-class carriage but did not object to having air- 
conditioning installed, and the carriage to himself. 

Back at the Mascot Hotel I found that I h.ad been evicted 
from my room. The manager had in fact said that I could 
have it for one night only because my telegraphic reservation 
had never arrived, and the room had been booked in adr ancc 
by another customer; but he had not been very emphatic 
about it and I had trusted that things would somehow work 
out. After some argument, an iron bedstead was put into the 
public lounge on the first floor and I tried to settle down to 
work there. The hotel was built in the bungalow style, with a 
balcony mnning around it which gave access to the bedrooms 
and lavatories. The lounge I occupied was at the end of the 
building and opened on three sides to that balcony; it had no 
doors, screens or curtains. The heat was stifling: I lay down 
on the bed under the churning ventilators and tried for a 
nap, but there were always about a dozen people staring in 
from three sides through the windows and open doorways. 1 
felt like a rare animal in the zoo, except that the latter can 
usually be viewed from one side only; and I realized how 
deep-rooted the European need for privacy is, and how alien 
to the Asiatic. I also began to wonder whether my hotel 
reservation had really gone astray or whether the manager 
of the hotel, which rvas run by the Government of this 
Communist Ruritania, had contrived to turn me into a public 
exhibit as a dialectical joke. If so, the laugh was certainly on 
me. 

I got up and tried to work under the watchful gaze of my 
spectators. A toothless Brahmin in a loin-cloth, who had been 
leaning on the arm of a big-eyed youth with thick lips and a 
simple-minded face, walked in and, after a dignified namaste, 
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hung a garland round my neck and asked me to autograph a 
book which he had brought along. When this was done, he 
beckoned to the youth who stumbled into the room with 
signs of great agitation and squatted down on the floor at a 
few feet from my cliair, while the old man made to go. I 
asked the youth what lie wanted, but only got an incoherent 
stammer out of him. I’he old man then explained with a 
sweet smile that his son wanted nothing in particular, merely 
to spend an hour or two in my room and thus acquire merit 
and spiritual benefit from lieing in the presence of the 
learned visitor. 

More guests filed in from the balcony. A lawyer, who ga\c 
me his card; an old man who just wanted to shake hands: a 
reporter from a local paper. I explained to the latter that I 
would not talk about politics, and the dialogue went thus: 
‘What do you think of Communism?’ ‘No politics.’ ‘What 
do you think of Marxism then-that is a philosophical 
question?’ ‘No politics.’ ‘Will there be a third World War- 
that is a prophetic question?’ ‘No politics.’ ‘Is Nehru right 
in recommending Realism to writers?’ ‘No politicians should 
tell writers how or what to write.’ ‘But if he is a writer him¬ 
self?’ ‘Then even less.’ ‘If you won’t talk about politics then I 
have no more cjueslions,’ said the reporter, and we parted in 
mutual detestation. 

All this time the young man .sejuatting on the floor never 
took his large Bambi-eyes oR me. They drank in my sweat- 
dripping countenance, they drained me, they sat on me like 
electro-magnetic leeches. Whether 1 smiled or scowled, wrote 
or gargled, made no difference to him; it was all spiritual 
enrichment; he was feeding and feasting like a tick in a dog’s 
fur. I had read about Yogis living in Himalayan caves with 
their gurus who, for fifteen years, never spoke a word to 
them - but only now, under the rapt gaze of that boy did I 
suddenly grasp the symbiotic nature of the relationship 
between disciple and master, and I found it rather awe¬ 
inspiring. 

I left Trivandrum on the same day. Krishna Menon’s books 
and personality held out no further promise, and my 
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glass-cage made work impossible; so I decided to cut my losses 
and caught the afternoon plane to Madras. 

This sudden departure led to a grotesque episode. A local 
newspaper reported that I had been ‘hounded out' of 
rrivandrum by being refused a hotel room, which was not 
strictly true, and other papers took the story up. 1 he Kerala 
(Government issued a statement declaring that it was all my 
fault because I had not officially notified the Government of 
my arrival, and denied as ‘wholly unfounded and mischie¬ 
vous' Press reports that I was ‘not accorded a cordial treat¬ 
ment by the State Government’; this was followed a few days 
later by a second statement partly contradicting the first. In 
reply 1 expressed my earnest belief that the misadventure was 
due not to political reasons, but to an unfavourable constel¬ 
lation of the stars. This elicited a third statement from the 
Kerala (Government, to the general merriment of readers of 
the Indian Press, and there the matter ended. 

But after I had left India, friends wrote to me that they 
had inc|uired into the matter and discovered that the hotel 
manager liad been right: the travel agency had simply for¬ 
gotten to make the reservation. I mention this episode 
because it was yet another odd coincidence, and also because 
it shows how, in the overcharged atmosphere of India, trivial 
events can acquire a high-voltage load which makes them 
appear as symbolic pointers. 

Shri Krishna Menon Atmananda died the following year; 
a short time later the Communist Government was ousted 
from office. 


Ill SANKARA C II A R Y A OF K A N C H 1 

1 was anxious to meet a religious leader occupying a 
position of authority, from whom I could learn the orthodox 
view. But Hinduism is sjdit into countless sects, and it has of 
( ourse no Churc h hierarchy in the Western sense. The nearest 
to an authoritative position, 1 learnt, was attributed to the five 
Sankaracharyas, leaders of an important Traditionalist sect, 
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all of tlieni descendants in direct spiritual lineage, as it were, 
from Sankara Acharya, the great religious reformer in the 
eighth century. Sankara combated idolatry, taught a 
purified version of pantheism, and tried to create a unified 
system of orthodox Hindu belief. Each of the subsecpicnt 
Acharyas appointed his own successor, and in the present 
generation His Holiness the Sankaracharya of Kanchi 
Kamakoti Peetam wielded the highest spiritual authority. He 
had succeeded in unifying two large, previously divided 
sects, and was considered to be the originator of the current 
of religious revival noticeable mainly in the South. He was 
described to me as a very holy man, far advanced on the 
path towards final enlightenment. He was staying near 
Madras when 1 visited him. 

The audience had been arranged by Professor Raghavan, 
who holds the Chair of Sanskrit at the University of Madras. 
His book, The liidian Heritage (with a Preface by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic), was published in 1956 by UNESCO, 
and 1 am much indebted to it as an authoritative source-book 
for Sanskrit literature, which will be often quoted in subse¬ 
quent chapters. 

The first time I met Dr. Raghavan at his office at the 
University, he wore European clothes and behaved with the 
somewhat harassed courtesy of a busy don. The second time, 
when I picked him up in the evening for our appointment 
with the Sankaracharya, he emerged from his house and got 
into the car, dressed only in a loin-cloth. I here are, of course, 
a number of pilgrims and beggars similarly attired in the 
streets of Madras; nevertheless, a middle-aged professor 
reclining on the leather upholstery of a limousine, naked 
down to the navel, is an unusual sight. I asked him whether 
he, and a mutual friend, had been influenced by the 
Sankaracharya. He said: ‘To the measure of our success we 
are his pupils, to the measure of our failings we desert him.’ 

We drove to a suburb, stopped at a dark street-corner, got 
out of the car and of our shoes, and were greeted by another 
middle-aged gentleman in a loin-cloth, w’^hom the Professor 
introduced as a Madras publisher. The publisher explained 
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that he was spending every evening from six to eleven in 
attendance on His Holiness. 

We entered a small and dilapidated house next to a temple. 
Facing us there was a dark, narrow corridor, blocked by an 
ancient palanquin painted white, with long, hard-wood poles 
sticking out front and back. A small room, rather like a 
police cell, opened from the corridor, and there we squatted 
down on a mat in the company of several others. After a few^ 
minutes of whispered conversation, a young man approached 
the palanquin, bent over it and murmured some words. A 
brown rug inside the palanquin, covering what looked like 
a shapeless bundle, began slowly to heave and stir, and hnally 
His Holiness scrambled out of it, wrapping the blanket 
round his head and bare torso in the process of emerging. 
Tall and lean, but not emaciated, he looked da/ed as he 
squeezed past the palanquin in the corridor and entered the 
little cell. He sat down cross-legged, facing me on the mat, 
while the others moved out into the corridor, leaning in 
through the open door to hear better. One of the devotees 
was a compulsive nose-picker, such as one finds in every 
Indian crowd. A Professor of PJiilosophy, from the Vivek- 
ananda College in Madras, acted as interpreter. 

His Holiness remained silent for about half a minute, and 
I had time to study his remarkable face. Its features had been 
reduced to bare essentials by hard spiritual discipline. It was 
dominated by the high, smooth, domed forehead under the 
short-cropped, white hair. The brown eyes were set so deep 
that they seemed to be peering out from inside the skull, 
with soft dark shadows underneath. His firm, curved lips, 
framed by a trimmed white beard, were surprisingly mobile 
and expressive as they carefully formed each word. He was 
emerging from sleep or trance, his eyes only gradually focus¬ 
ing on those present. I was told that he managed an 
average of three hours’ sleep a day, in short fits between 
duties and observances, always huddled in the palanquin; 
and that the devotees were often unable to tell whether he 
was asleep or in samadhi. He asked me gently why I had 
come to India: 
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‘Is it merely to observe the country and the people, or is it 
to guide them in some liealthy manner?’ 

1 his was an allusion to certain Press comments, concerned 
with earlier books. I answered that I liad come to sec and 
learn, and with no other purpose. 

H. H.: ‘One’s passive interest, too, exerts an influence. 
Even without any specific activity, the angle from which you 
approach a problem or country produces a shakti - an acti\'c 
force.’ 

I said that I was sorry this should be so, but nobody could 
avoid throwing a shadow. 

The Sankaracharya answered: ‘But one’s sincere sympathy 
throws its own radiance’; and as he said that, a smile trans¬ 
formed his face into that of a child. I had never seen a com- 
])arable smile or expression; it had an extraordinary charm 
and sweetness. Later, on my way back. I wondered why in 
Western f)aintings of saints entranced, blessed or martyred, I 
had never encountered anything like that enchanted smile. 
Since all mystics agree that their experience cannot be put 
into words, perhaps their expression also eludes representa¬ 
tion by chisel and brush. However much 1 admired a Last 
Su]:)per or a scene from Calvary, I have never felt that Jesus of 
Nazareth really looked like that. On the other hand, certain 
sculptures of the (hipta period and of the early Indian 
Barocjue do convey an idea of that peculiar smile. 

My first question ^vas whether His Holiness thought that it 
was necessary to adapt the doctrines and observances of 
Hinduism to the changing social structure of India. 

The Sankaracharya’s answer, according to the stenographic 
transcript (which I have slightly compressed) was as follows: 

‘The present is not the only time when there has been 
a social revolution. Changes have been taking place even in 
the remote past, when revolutions were not so violent as they 
are now. But there arc certain fundamentals which have been 
kept intact. We compare the impact of a social change to a 
storm. It is necessary to stand firm by the fundamental values 
and to keep affirming them. We may note the deterioration 
in moral values and standards. When Alexander came to 
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India, Greek observers wrote that there were no thelts in this 
country. One cannot say that this standard has been kept up 
in subsequent times. But we cannot say either that because 
the situation with regard to morality has changed, teachers 
should adapt themselves to present-day standards. In the same 
way, adaptations have no place in the standards of spiritual 
discipline.* 

Question: *ls there not a difference between spiritual 
\allies and religious observances? Assuming a person is work¬ 
ing in a factory or office. He has to be at his working place at 
pa.m. To perform his religious observances he must start at 
live in the morning.^ Would it not be possible to shorten the 
prescribed ritual?* 

H. H.: ‘If a man cannot perform his prayers, rites and 
obediences in the prescribed way, he must feel regret and 
penitence. He can do penance and still perform his duties in 
the proper way on holidays or at other times of the day when 
he is less busy. Once concessions arc made in the way of 
shortening observances, there is no limit, and this ^vill lead to 
their gradual dwindling and extinction.’ 

Question: ‘If the full discharge of the riles is, in modern 
society, beyond the average person’s capacity, may it not be 
harmful to make him feel constantly guilty and aware of his 
failings?’ 

H. H.: ‘If a person feels sincere repentance, that sincerity 
has its own value.* 

In view of his unyielding attitude, I changed the subject. 

Question: ‘In the West, in the days of the Pythagorean 
Brotherhood, and again during the early Renaissance, the 
great savants were also great mystics and considered the 
j^ursuit of Science as a form of worship. This was also true of 
Einstein, who was a deeply religious man, or of Max Planck, 
the founder of the quantum theory; and Kepler, the father of 
modern astronomy, regarded Science as an approach to the 
ultimate mystery. How does this approach relate to Indian 
thought?* 

* riic orthodox Hindu jnuificatioii rites, prayers and (»hservantes require 
several hours a day. 
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H. li.: ‘The more Science develops the more docs it con* 
firm the fundamental truths of religious philosophy. Indian 
Science, far from being opposed to religion, had a spiritual 
origin and a religious orientation. It is significant that every 
science in India is called a Sastra - a system of thought with a 
spiritual purpose. In our temples, for instance, all sciences 
and arts arc pressed into the service of religion. Architecture, 
music, dance, mathematics, astronomy, all have a spiritual 
and religious significance/ 

Again I felt that the saint and my humble self were talking 
dilTercnt languages. The Sankaracharya’s reference to the 
sciences being pressed into service in the temples implied 
approval of the debasement of astronomy into astrology, of 
mathematics into mystic number-lore, which had brought 
Indian science to a standstill some fifteen hundred years 
before. I again changed the subject, and brought up the din 
and noise in Indian temples. Was this the reason why Indians 
with a meditative disposition had to resort to the solitude of 
the mountains, or bury themselves in lonely caves? 

H.H.: ‘The case is just the reverse. Because solitude and 
a secluded spot have been prescribed, from oldest times, for 
contemplation, temples do not have to serve that purpose. 
Our temples arc not organized as places for meditation, nor 
for congregational worship. The purpose of a temple is 
different. We enjoy the goods of life such as house, food, 
clothing, ornaments, music, dance, etc. We pay a tribute in 
the form of taxes to the King-now the Government - for 
making it possible for us to enjoy them by giving us their 
protection. The King-protector is provided with a palace and 
other paraphernalia of royalty. Even as we render homage to 
the king for the enjoyment of these things, we are bound to 
tender our gratitude to God who has primarily given us the 
good things of life. We offer a part of these good things as a 
token of our gratitude to Him in the temple. We first offer to 
Him all that He has given to us, in the shape of food, clothing, 
jewels, music, flowers, lights, incense, and so on, with the 
grateful consciousness that they are His gifts to us; and we 
receive them back from Him as His prasada. The temple is 
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the place w here these oflerings are made on behalf of the 
collective community wdiere it is situated. Even if people do 
not go to the temple, it is enough that these offerings are made 
to God on behalf of the community. Ehe duty of the people 
at the place is to see that these offerings are made in a 
proper manner. There have been people who would not take 
their day’s meal till the temple bell announced that the 
offering to God of food for the day had been done. Then only 
do they take their meal as God's prasada.* 

Question: ‘Where, then, can an individual meditate in 
silence and enjoy the feeling of being alone with his God?’ 

H. H.: ‘Ill almost every Hindu home, and in riverside 
structures, there is a place of daily worship. \Ve can obtain in 
it the seclusion and silence needed for meditation.’ 

It would have been impertinent to contradict the saint by 
telling him that I had visited some of those ‘riverside struc¬ 
tures’ arid private shrines in Hindu houses. About the 
former - the ghats and shrines of Benares, for instance - the 
less said the better; the latter are usually the size of a larder, 
or simply a corner in a bedroom. There would be a small 
figure of Krishna or Durga wdth some wilted daisies in front 
of it, and some oil-prints of the Monkey God on the wall. But 
in the average cramped and crowded Indian habitation, that 
shrine offers no privacy whatsoever. A saint, of course, wdll 
feel at peace in the midst of any din and noise. But I w^as con¬ 
cerned w ith the average person. 

I asked His Holiness whether the doctrines of Hindu 
religion are meant to be interpreted literally or as symbols. 
He answered: 

‘Every such idea must be understood literally and not 
symbolically.’ He then went on to explain that ‘a comparative 
study of Hindu and Christian doctrines revealed that the 
fundamental philo.sophical truths of Hinduism appear in 
Christian religion as dogmas based on a misunderstanding of 
their original meaning’, Thus the ‘Adam’ of the Scriptures is 
to be traced to Atma, which in the original Sanskrit was 
Ad-ma, and ‘Eve’ corresponds to Jiva (the individual self). 
In the Upanishads there is a reference to two birds sitting on 
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the same tree. One bird eats the fruit of the tree. The other 
simply looks on without eating. I'he bird which eats the fruit 
is Jiva ~ Eve. The bird which simply looks on is the supreme 
Atma-Adam. I hc tree on which the two birds are seated 
is the pippal, wliich is akin to the Biblical apple. It is also 
known as the Bodhi tree, or the Tree of Knowledge. It was 
while sitting under it that the Buddha got enlightenment, 
Adam and Eve ate of the Tree of Knowledge. But in the 
transition of the idea from India, the real significance of the 
Upanishadic motive was lost.' 

I suspected that few students of comparative religion would 
agree with the Sankaracharya’s theory. But time was running 
short, and 1 turned to a subject on which he was an 
unquestioned authority. 

Question: *I had several talks with Hindu psychiatrists in 
Bombay. They all agreed that spiritual exercises greatly help 
to effect medical cures. What bothered them was the 
absence of criteria to distinguish between insights gained in 
mystic trance on the one hand, and hallucinations on the 
other.' 

His answer was short and precise: ‘The state of hallucina¬ 
tion is a temporary one. A person should learn to control his 
mind. What comes after such mental discipline is mystic 
experience. What appears in the uncontrolled state of mind 
are hallucinations. I hese are caused by the wishes and fears 
of the ego. The mystic’s mind is a blank, his experience is 
shapeless and without object.' 

Question: ‘Can a mystic experience be artificially induced 
by means of drugs?' 

H. H.: ‘You ask this because you think of the experiments 
of Aldous Huxley.' 

A. K.: ‘No, I was thinking of bhang.’^ 

H. H.: ‘Bhang is used among the people in some parts of 
India to induce certain states of mind. It is not a habit in the 
South. Such an artificially induced state docs not last long. 
The real mystic condition is more permanent.' 

^ Bhang is a narcotic distilled from hemp, similar to hashish. It is used to 
induce trance-like states. 
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Question: ‘How is an outside observer to distinguish 
between the genuine and the not-so-genuine?’ 

H. H.: ‘Of course, sometimes people mistake a pseudo- 
Yogi for a real one. But the behaviour of the man who has 
disciplined his mind, who is a true Yogi, will be different. 
When you look at him you will see that his face is serene and 
at peace. That will discover and differentiate him.' 

He spoke without a trace of self-consciousness; it evidently 
did not occur to liim that the description applied to himself. 

1 felt that my time was up, though the Sankarcharya denied 
with great gentleness that he was tired; in India, it is the 
visitor who is supposed to bring the audience to an end, 
which sometimes leads to embarrassing situations. I waited 
for H. H. to get uj), but he made no mo\c. There was a 
silence; only the nose-picking disciple kept up his activities. 
So 1 embarked on an anecdote - about the Jesuit priest who 
was asked how he would reconcile Ciod’s all-embracing lo\ e 
with the idea of eternal Hell, and who answered: ‘Yes, Hell 
does exist, but it is always empty.’ 

I suppose my motive in telling the story was to make him 
smile again. He did, then said, still smiling: ‘We have no 
eternal Hell in Hinduism; even a little practice of dharma 
will go a long way in accumulating merit.’ He quoted a line 
from the Gita in Sanskrit. 

That was the end of the conversation. I found at last the 
courage to get up first, and the Sankaracharya, after a very 
gentle and unceremonious salute, quickly took the few steps 
to the palanquin and vanished into its interior. The room 
was suddenly dingy and empty, and I had a feeling of a 
personal loss. 

Such were the views of an orthodox religious leader in con¬ 
temporary India. The remarkable thing about them is that 
they bore no relation to contemporaneity. Equally striking 
was the contrast between his gentle, saintly personality, lov¬ 
able and loving, peaceful and peace-giving, immersed in con¬ 
templation ‘without shape or object’ ~ and the rigidity of his 
views on Hindu doctrine and religious observances. If one 
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tried to project him onto the European scene, one would 
have to go back several centuries to find a Christian mystic of 
equal depth and stature; yet in his views on religious practice 
he compared with the rigid ecclesiastics of the nineteenth 
century. 


Indians call the Sankaracharya a jnana Yogi wdth a strong 
inclination tow^ard bhakii-\J\\\o\\ through devotional worship. 
1 he last of my ‘four saints’ is a w^oman who relied on shakti 
the earthly manifestations of divine power, whicli usually 
have an erotic tinge. 


IV. ANANDAMAYEE MA 
Saint and her CAown 

Krishna Menon received his devotees in his house in 
rrivandrum, but did not run an ashram. Shri Shri Ananda- 
mayee Ma has ashrams in eighteen different places in India, 
including Delhi, Calcutta and Benares, some of which have 
schools attached to them. Long before I visited her, I saw her 
striking portrait in colour-print displayed in the homes of 
people from varied walks of life, including a Professor of 
Benares University and a foreign Ambassador. Her devotees 
call her Mother or Ma, and consider her of divine origin, an 
incarnation of Kali, Durga or Saraswati. 

There are two ways of looking at Anandamayee Ma, the 
psychiatrist’s and the mystic’s, and the two need not be 
mutually exclusive. From both points of view, she is an 
extraordinary personality. Though she was nearly sixty-three 
when I visited her, she gave the impression of a gypsy beauty 
in her forties. Her earlier photographs show a dark, slim, 
ravishing girl with the grace of a wdldcat and a face to tempt 
St. Anthony. The atmosphere she creates among her devotees 
is illustrated by the following passages from Mother As 
Revealed To Me, a biography written by her favourite 
disciple, Bhaiji.^ He was a saintly person who died of 

^ 1 r. Ci. Das Ciupla, Benares, 195/I. 
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consumption at. the age of forty, after twelve years of devoted 
service to Ananda: 

‘On one occasion Mother came to our house. In the 
course of our talk I said casually - “It appears, Ma, that to 
you hot and cold arc the same. If a piece of burning coal 
fell on your foot, would you not feel pain?” She replied, 
“just test it.“ 1 did not press the point further. 

After a few days, taking up the thread of our previous 
conversation, Mother placed a piece of burning coal on 
Her foot. There was a deep burning sore. For one month 
it did not heal up. I felt very upset about that silly sug¬ 
gestion of mine. One day I found Her sitting on the 
veranda witli Her legs stretched out and Her gaze fixed 
on the sky. Some pus had gathered on the sore. I bowed 
down at Her feet and licked the pus up with my tongue 
and lijrs. From the following day the sore began to heal 
up . . . 

On another occasion, I observed Mother striking the 
ground with a bamboo chip when a fly was accidentally 
killed by a stroke. With great care and concern Mother 
picked it up and kept it in Her closed fist. Many persons 
were present. Four to five hours passed in conversation. 
Mother then opened Her fist and said to me, “Can you do 
anything for the good of this fly which has passed on to 
the other world?” I s<Tid, “I have heard people say, there is 
heaven inside the body of man.” So saying, I swallowed the 
fly.’ 

Bhaiji was a kind of saintly, tragic clown to Ananda.^ Fhey 
were about the same age. Ananda, by her real name Nirmala 
Devi, was born in 1896 in the village of Kheora, into an old 
Brahminic family. One of its members is reported to have 
mounted the funeral pyre of her husband ‘chanting hymns 
merrily'. As a child, her parents believed her to be mentally 
retarded, because she had a habit of talking to trees, plants, 

1 Although ‘Ananda’ is masculine in gender, it is currently used in 
Bengal in referring to Anandamayee Ma. 
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and invisible beings. At the age of twelve she was married to 
Ramani Mohan Chukravati, known afterwards as Pitaji, who 
also came from a well-known family of Brahmins. He seemed 
to have been considerably older, and without any particular 
profession. Ananda stayed, however, only a few months at 
her husbaners house. During the next fifteen years she was 
constantly on the move, living now with one relative, now 
with another, and spent altogether only live or six years with 
Pitaji. 

‘f rom the seventeenth to the twenty-fifth year of Her 
life, various supernatural phenomena began to manifest in 
Her. At times She would become mute and motionless 
while chanting the names of Gods and Goddesses. During 
Kirtans [the devotional singing of hymns] Her body got 
stiff and benumbed. After visiting a Temple Her 
behaviour did not appear to be normal. . . Her limbs spon¬ 
taneously formed into various Yogic poses . . . Fearing that 
Her body might be possessed by some evil spirit, the help 
of some sadhus and exorcists was sought. It was of no a\ail; 
on the other hand, when these tnen tried to give Her 
treatment, they were forced to withdraw in fear and ama/c- 
ment. It was only by praying for Her mercy that they could 
recover their balance.’ 

Towards the end of this period, when, for the first time, 
she was continuously living with her husband, she was 
stricken by muteness which lasted for three years. After 
fifteen months she left him and went to live in Dacca 
(now East Pakistan), but the condition continued for 
another twenty-one months. It was in Dacca that she met 
Bhaiji. 

Bhaiji, too, was a Brahmin. In his book, he devotes less 
than a single page to his own childhood: 

‘I lost my mother when I w^as but a small boy. I have 
heard my relations say that my eyes used to swim in tears 
whenever I heard infants babbling out ‘‘Ma, Ma” with 
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their soft shrill voices; and that 1 would soothe my heari by 
lying on the floor and weeping silently ... In iyo8 1 had 
my initiation in shakti mantra from our family (juru. On 
that account 1 had to worship the Mother Divine; and 
when I could pour out all my devotional fervour with 
'‘Ma, Ma”, during my prayer time, I found great relief and 
haj>piness . . . There was an over-powering desire in me 
to find such a Living Mother who, by her loving glances, 
could transform riiy storm-tossed soul. I approached many 
saintly persons and Avas desperate enough even to consult 
astrologers for an answer to this (juery - “Shall I have the 
good fortune to meet such a mother?’’ All held out high 
hopes.’ 

He was working as a (Government oflicial in Dacca when 
he learnt about Ananda, and went to sec her. She was then 
twenty-eight: 

*One morning I went there in a prayerful spirit, and was 
fortunate enough to see Mother ... It sent a thrill into my 
lieart to see Her serene Yogic posture along ^vith all the 
modesty and grace to be met with only in a newly married 
lady. It at once flashed upon my mind that the Person for 
Avhom my heart had yearned for so many years, and in 
whose search I had travelled to so many sacred places, stood 
revealed before me. 

My whole being was flooded with joy and every fibre of 
my body danced with ecstasy. There was an impulse to 
throw myself prostrate at Her feet and to cry out in tears- 
“Mother, why have you kept me away from you all these 
long, long years?” ... I had come with a load of thoughts 
struggling for expression, but all were hushed into silence 
under the spell of Her soothing grace. I sat there speech¬ 
less and dumb. Mother, too, spoke not a w ord. After a little 
while, I bowed to Her and left the plac e. I coidd not touch 
Her feet though I had a strong desire to do so. It was not 
through fear or delicacy; some mysterious powxu' pushed 
me away from Her presence.’ 
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He (lid not go to see her again £or seven months. lie was 
torn by a great c:onrtic:t: ‘a strong desire to see Her and a 
sharj) pain at Her aloofness - if She would not draw me dose 
to Her like my own Mother, removing Her veil, how could 
1 clasp Her feet to my bosom?’ The fulfilment of his desire 
to touch, clasp or kiss Ananda’s ‘lotus-feet’, which returns 
like a Icilmoiif in various passages of the book, was denied 
to liini throughout his life - except on that one occasion w hen 
he was allowed to lick the pus off her wound. 

W'heii 1 \isited Anandamayee in her Calcutta ashram, 
before having read Bhaiji’s bc^ok, the lust thing that 
struck me were her beautifully formed feet, wiiich she 
conspicuously (Jisplayed w^hile squatting on a dais in her 
while sari; and while we talked, she ke[)t playing with 
them, rubbing the interstices between her gracefully mobile 
toes. 

During these seven months of indecision, he would lurk 
around her garden wall to see her from a distance without 
being noticed. At last he made up his mind, and brought 
Ananda to the house wliere he lived with his wdfe and child: 
‘An intense joy thrilled my whole being to meet Her after 
stu b a long time. But it was not permanent. When she was 
al)out to leave my house, 1 bowed down to touch Her feet, 
but She withdrew them. I felt as if pierced by a smarting 
pain.’ 

At that time Ananda was in the habit of wearing a golden 
nose-ring. Bhaiji sent his wife to her ‘w ith a large silver plate, 
some curd, flowers, sandal paste, and one diamond nose¬ 
ring, and with great delight and respect she ollcred them at 
Her feet.’ One feels sorry for the wdfe, because, a few days 
later, Bhaiji decided to live henceforth as brother and sister 
with her. Ananda had said to him: ‘ “Remember you really 
are a Brahmin; and there is a very subtle close spiritual link 
between this body and yourself”. From that day I tried to 
keep my body pure in all respects.’ 

But still he was not sure whether Ananda was human or 
whether, as the dewotees said, she was a Goddess incarnated. 
One day he asked her: 
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' “Mother, pray, tell me, what are you in reality?” She 
laughed out loudly and said with all affection: “How could 
such childish queries arise in your heart? I am what 1 was 
and what I shall be; I am whatever you conceive, think or 
say. But it is a supreme fact that this body has not come 
into being to reap the fruits of past karma. Why don’t you 
take it that this body is the material embodiment of all 
your thoughts and ideas. You all have wanted it and you 
have it now. So play with this doll for some time. Further 
questions will be fruitless.” I said, “ I’hcse words of yours, 
Mother, do not satisfy my yearning.” Hearing this She 
spoke with slight vehemence, “Say, say, what more you 
desire” and immediately a dazzling flood of heavenly light 
shone forth from Her face. 1 was struck dumb witli awe 
and wonder. All my doubts were laid at rest. 

About fifteen days later, 1 went to Shali-bag one morning 
and found the door of Mother’s bedroom closed. I sat down 
in front of it some 25 to 30 cubits away. The door opened 
all at once. 1 found to my bewilderment, the figure of a 
divinely beautiful goddess as genially bright as the sun at 
dawn, illumining the whole interior of the room. In the 
twinkling of an eye She withdrew all the radiance within 
Her body and Mother was there, standing and smiling in 
Her usual manner ... I realized at once that Mother had 
revealed Herself in response to what I had said a few days 
back. I began to recite a h)mn and prayed to Her. 

After a little while Mother advanced towards me. She 
picked a flower and a few blades of diirba grass and [:)lac:ed 
them on my head, as 1 fell at Her feet. I was beside myself 
with joy and rolled on the ground at Her feet. From that 
moment a deep conviction began to take root in my mind 
that She was not only my mother but the Mother of this 
universe . . / 

By stating as a ‘supreme fact’ that her body did not come 
into being as a result of past karma-that is to say, that slic 
was not, as mortals are, attached to the wheel of re¬ 
birth-Ananda had implied that she was an avatar, a deity 
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iiicariiatc: You all lia\c wanted it and you have it now,’ But 
she never expressly said so, either to Bhaiji or to others. ‘I am 
what I was and what I shall be; I am whatever you conceive, 
think or say.’ Questioned by a famous sage - the late Swami 
Dayananda - she gave a similar answer: ‘Yon want to know^ 
what 1 am. 1 am what you consider me to be - not more, not 
less.’ 1 his might be taken lor diplomacy - but it is also the 
authentic language of Hindu mysticism. And, wliatever the 
virtues and failings of Anandamayee, dij)lomacy was not one 
of them. 

Nor did she claim supernatural powers, except of one kind 
which she ascribed to others too: the omnipotence of the will. 
‘\Vhatc\er you seek can be obtained, proxided tlie thirst for 
the object of your desires pervades exery hbie of b(‘ing.’ Her 
three years’ muteness is closely related tr^ this belief, for it 
seems to haxe been voluntarily proxoked: ‘It you merely 
xvant to abstain from speech, it is a different matter alto¬ 
gether. But if xou desire to observe real silence, your heart 
and mind must fuse so closely into one thought that your 
whole nature inwardly and oulxvardly max Irce/e, as it xxcre, 
into the (ondition of an inert stone.’ 

riiis jKWver of mind oxer matter, xvliich the mystic takes 
for granted as the mathematician takes an axiom of Kuclid 
for granted, she believed to be within the reach of all. At the 
beginning of the association, xvhen Bhaiji asked her xvheiher 
he had a chance to attain to a higher spiritual level, she had 
answtacd: ‘Your hunger for such a life is not yet strong 
enough.’ But a few months later, she xisited his house and, 
as lie came dowaistairs to sec her oil. filled xvith despair about 
!>eing deprived of her presence, ‘the car did not move though 
the driver had started it. She xvas looking at me. Her face 
beaming with a laugh.’ Again a few days later, he did not 
go to his oflicc because of her, but his offence remained 
undetected because the chief’s car broke down. AV’hen 
Mother heard the story. She said xvith a laugh - “Is that any¬ 
thing nexv to you? Fhe other day you threw out of gear the 
car in which I was to leave’’.’ 

Most of the ‘miracles’ reported by Bhaiji are of an equally 
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naive nature: he dreams of Ananda, and in the morning 
finds the wet prints of her lotus-feet on the door. But Bhaiji’s 
nai\ cte is equalled by his sincerity; and some of the episodes 
which he relates, about Ananda’s remarkable faith-healing 
powers, carry a ring of truth. Thus, for instance, a girl suffer¬ 
ing from paralysis was brought to Anandamayee. She first 
asked the girl to roll on the door, but the girl *could not move 
at all, she could not even turn round’. Ananda was cutting 
up betclnuts into small pieces for devotional j^urposes. She 
suddenly lhre\v some nuts at the girl, sharply ordering her to 
catch them. The girl, to her own surprise, caught them. 1 he 
family left. The next day, the girl was lying as usual in her 
bed when ‘she heard the rumbling noise of a [>assing car; she 
suddenly jumped out of bed and ran to the window’. 
Evidently, if Ananda was able to paralyse her own vocal 
cords, she was equally capable of reversing what appears (o 
have been a hysterical conversion symptom of a like nature 
in another person. Any skilled psychiatrist could probably 
have performed the cure; but Ananda’s intuitimi was deri\ed 
from more ancient sources. 

According to Bhaiji’s account, there existed a telepathic 
lapport between Ananda and himself; he claims that he was 
able to tell the colours of the sari she wore while he was 
away, or that she was sleeping in her bed with her head in 
a direction opposite to that which she was accustomed to. 
'On other occasions, I saw to my surprise the full image of 
Mother appearing on the wall opposite like a film picture’. 
.Another phenomenon is equally familiar from the literature 
of mysticism: the perception of a sudden dazzling radiance 
around the worslhpped person. Whether we call it a vision, 
or the hallucination of an exalted consumptive, is irrelevant; 
the curious fact is the uniformity of reports of this kind. 

I hough none of it can be regarded as evidence, I must 
confess that I found Bhaiji’s narrative in most parts convinc¬ 
ing. Partly because the whole story reflects a very humble, 
saintly and simple-minded person; and partly becau.se he 
does not claim to have witnessed any supernatural feats 
beyond tlie kind of thing that I have mentioned. There arc 
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only two cxccj)lioiis lo this: a single ])hvasc which runs: ‘\Vc 
have seen many instances when by a mere glance Mother 
sto|)j)cd rain, or by a gentle smile or loud laughter put an 
end to all disputes and display of ill-will amongst Her 
de\ otees.’ But tliis, as the context shows, is perliaps not meant 
to be taken literally. J'lie second is a photograph showing 
.\nanda sitting in Yogic posture and Bhaiji standing behind 
her, with the caption ‘Mystic Image of Bhaiji on a Photo 
taken of Mother alone’. It is obviously a practical joke of the 
photographer, who copicxl two plates together - either to 
lease or to please the simple-minded saint. 

A rastc of Hindu Theology 

If Bliaiji was of a naive and lo\ing disposition, others, 
more soj)histicated, belie\ed not only in Ananda’s genuine¬ 
ness, but in her suj)ernatural oi igin. One of the most aston¬ 
ishing docuincnts about her is an article by Mahamaho- 
jxidhya)a Gopinath Kaviraj, m.a., n.Lirr., Late Principal. 
(ioNernment Sanskrit (a)llege, Benares (the leading theo¬ 
logical University in tlie country), written for a memorial 
lK)okIet on the occasion of Anandamayee’s sixtieth l)irthday.’ 
riie following (]uotation from it may coiney an idea of 
Hindu academic tlieology. 

‘ Phere was a dinerence of opinion at that time [icjijH] 
concerning the precise status of Mother. Some held that 
She was a Cioddess in human form Kali according to 
some, Durga according to others, Saras\ati or Radha 
according to others still. Some thought that She was a 
human as|)irant, who had attained perfection in this life 
after a series of births during which Her spiritual progress 
had been continued. Others again entertained the view 
that She was a Brahmavadini as of yore, or perhaps an 
Incarnation of the Divine come down to earth to relieve 
its sufferings. She was identified with Sukadt?va by some 
and with Shri Krishna Himself l)yothers. Pecjple of worldly 


^ Jayanti Sotitifnir, published by the Anaiuianiaycc .Ashram. Benares; no 
(late, presumably 
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iiaLurc used to think that some higher spiritual entity, 
human or celestial, was in possession of Her body and 
utilized it as an instrument to serve its own ends . . . 
During succeeding years 1 was privileged to come in closer 
touch with Her and to know Her more intimately/ 

I he learned theologian then proceeds to his own deduc¬ 
tions concerning Aiianda\s oiigin. His starting j)oint is the 
iact that she received no diksa (guidance, initiation) from any 
guru. lUit -‘in the History of mysticism it is recognized 
e\er\arhere that in exceptional cases illumination is possible 
and this takes [dat e even wlien an external source is lacking. 
AVe know of the Pratyekal)uddha who neither received his 
Avisdoni from anv previous Buddha nor communicatetl it to 
others'. In such cases illumination is directlv due to Divine 
(dace descending on the soul of man. rhis (dat e, or shakti. 
is of three different kinds: intense, mild and dull. Each of 
these three \aiieties is again sub-di\ided into tlnee cla.sses, 
so that there are altogether nine degrees in all. 

Apart from the Pratyekabuddha type, there are two other 
categories which might lit. according to the author, .Vnanda’s 
case because they also do not need gurus. Firstly, the so-called 
Swayam Siddha Sants, ‘or persons who are saints from the 
\er\ birth and not due to the accident of knowledge from an 
external source . . . These great Souls des( end from transcen¬ 
dent legions. sj)e( ially from the Divine AVVnid, beyond the 
Cosmic Mind and the (heat \'oid. And when embodied, their 
centres of consciousness never come down below the middle 
of the two eyebrows'. Secondly, ‘we know of cases of souls 
which arc always ])erfect and which dwell pcninanently on 
the Di\inc Plane as eternal a.ssociatcs of the Divine Person 
to whom they are related ... As a matter of fact they arc 
never re(]uired to come down to earth except in company 
with the Supreme Lord during His descent or at other times 
as directed by Him. Such souls considered from the stand¬ 
point of spiritual status and attitude are varied in nature . . . 
However,’ proceeds our theologian, ‘it would be unfair to 
place Mother in this category*. The reason is that while such 
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souls arc intimate with tlic Divine Person, the) are not 
identical with Him, whereas Ananda's ‘integral self-aware¬ 
ness ne\er tolerates even in the slightest degree the idea of 
separation, or distinction from, the integral (Central Being. 
Her confession concerning Her consciousness of identity with 
the Ca)smic and the Supercosmic existence and with all the 
powers and attributes associated with it, is a clear argument 
against the inclusion of Mother in this (ategor\ 

Nor can she Ix' placed in the other categories of the 
Pratyckabuddha or the related Swayam Siddha Sants, because 
a Pratyekalniddha is ‘in his blissful seclusion indifferent to 
th fact of unix'ersal mis(‘r\\ [whereas] Mother is too keenh 
sensitive to the sorrows of the world to remain contented with 
an isolated existence’. 

Lastly, ‘the view which accepts Mother’s personality as a 
case of Avatara may l)c dismissed ^vitlt a few words of com¬ 
ment. Idle question of Ansa or Rala ma) be left aside, l)Ut it 
s(*ems to me that even the possibility of a Plenary Avatara is 
excluded in Her case. 1 he fact is that every Avatara, unless 
he is of the plenary tyj)e, represents an aspect of the Divine 
Power and can never rejnesent the Divine Essence or 
even the Divine Person in into. In several cases the Avataras 
are self-foigetful Divine emanations v\hereas in others in 
which self-consciousness is retained, integral consciousness 
seems to be always lacking. In case of the Plenary Avatara 
also, if there be any, unlrroken consciousness of his plenary 
nature does not appear to exist. A careful studv of Mother’s 
utterances and a critical attitude towards Her life and activi¬ 
ties would perhaps reveal the fact that Her case is altogether 
dilferent. She Herself has confessed to some that She never 
loses Her supreme self-consciousness. Samadhi or no samadhi. 
She is where She always has been. She knows no change, no 
modification, no alteration; She is always poised in the self¬ 
same awareness as a supreme and integral universality, tran¬ 
scending all limitations of time, space and personality and yet 
comprehending them all in a great harmony.’ 

Thus Ananda does not fit any of these categories because 
they are too limited and rank too low in the spiritual 
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liicrarcliy. W here, then, does she (it? I'hough he iseautioiis in 
his forniulations, the author leaves us in no doubt about the 
conclusions that he reached: 

. . riiai Mother is untouched by Karina of any kind 
need not therefore be an enigma. There being no prev ious 
Karma the origin of Her body is to be explained by the 
play of the Suj)reme Power, cither in itself or as reacting to 
the collective aspirations of humanity. As to why the 
Supreme Power should have expressed itself in a particular 
human body is a (juestion to which an ordinary man is not 
in a position to reply. 

. . . She is too near us to be seen in Her proper perspec¬ 
tive and as for ourselves we too shall have to rise uj) to tlie 
height and attain to the broad outlook in which an attempt 
may he made to study Her properly. What is really needed 
is to feel that She is Mother and we are Her children and 
tliat as mere children wc cannot be expected to know Her 
as She is but oiilv as She shows Herself to us in response to 
our cravings. It really becomes us to behave as infants cry¬ 
ing out in the night and invoking Mother with an inartic u- 
latc language for Her actual descent and benediction.* 

The Clinical Side 

i he long quotations were meant to serve a doulde purj)ose. 
Firstly, as aheady said, I wanted to give tlie reader a taste of 
Hindu academic theology. In Europe, scholasticism went out 
of fashion in the sixteenth century; in India, the angels are 
still dancing on the point of the needle. 

Secondly, the writings of the learned Principal, so diiferent 
in every resi)ect from the humble lihaiji’s, further illustrate 
tlie extraordinary hold which Ananda had on the most varied 
})coplc. Particularly impressive appear to have been Her 
trance states, which sometimes lasted several days. 

‘On some days while walking about or sitting in the room 
after casually entering it or after laughing and speaking a 
few words, Her eyes became wide open with a vacant stare 
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and all Her limbs relaxed in siieli a siij)criialinal way that 
Her body seemed to melt down on the floor as it were. 

W^e could observe then that like the soft golden disc of 
the setting sun all the brightness of Her normal manners 
and expressions faded away little by little from Her counte¬ 
nance into some mysterious de])ths. A short w hile later Her 
breathing slowed down, sometimes stopj)ing altogether, 
Her speech ceased completely. Her eyes remained closed. 
Her body grew^ cold; sometimes Her hands and feet became 
as stiff as logs of wood; sometimes they hung dow n loosely 
like pieces of rope - falling flat in any direction one W’ould 
place them . . . d hus passed some ten to tw elve fiours and 
then efforts were made to bring Her back to the physical 
j)lane with kirtan [hymnsj and the like, but all in vain. 

I rnvself failed to rouse Her from that state of self- 
absorjjtion. "I’heie was no response whatsoever when rub¬ 
bing Her hands or feet hard, and c\en pricking them with 
sharp points. Her consciousness came back when the 
proper time arrived. It did not de[)cnd on any external 
stimulus. 

When Mother came back to physical consciousness. Her 
breath returned and became deeper and deeper; along 
w ith it re\ ived all the mo\ements of Her limbs. On certain 
days, a short while after such an awakening Her body 
relapsed once more into its former inert condition and 
tended, as it were, to freeze again into the state of samadhi. 
When tlie eyelids were oj)ened with finger-tips, there was a 
vacant unrCvSponsive stare in Her eyes, and the lids soon 
closed again automaiitally.’ 

At other times, howc\er, the trance was preceded by 
violent seizures, with symptoms easily identifial)le in clinical 
textbooks: 

‘As the kirtan |:)r()giTssed many chang(*sbec'anie\isible in 
Mother. She sat up very straight, then Her head gradually 
bent backwards till it touched Her back; hands and fcet 
twisted and twined till the whole body fell flat on the floor. 
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in coiKoid with Her breath. Her body was tlirown into 
rhythmic surges like waves and with Her limbs stretched 
out it rolled on the ground in time to the music . . . Many 
tried to stop Her without any success. At last Her mo\e- 
ments ceased and She remained motionless like a lump of 
clay. She appeared to be steeped in all-permeating, all- 
pervading Bliss.* 

On another occasion: 

‘Her breath was almost susj)ended; She stretched out Hci 
hands and feet and lay on the ground with Her [ace down¬ 
ward. rhen She rolled on nimbly in a wavelike motion. 
After a while, like one overwhelmed by a great upward 
urge. She rose from the ground slowly, without any sup¬ 
port and stood upon Her two big toes, barely touching 
the gi'ound . . . Her hands were lifted up towards the sky; 
Her body had only \ery slight contact with the ground, 
Her head was bent backwards touching her back, the eyes 
were directed towards the mid-sky with a glowing stare. As 
a wooden doll moves about under the pull of a hidden 
string held by the operator behind the screen, She stepped 
along . . . 

Her body appeared to be so full of ecstatic joy that even 
the roots of the hairs on Her body swelled, causing them 
to stand on end. Her complexion turned crimson. All the 
self-initiated (’Xpressions of a Divine state appeared to be 
crowded into the narrow frame of Her body and they 
manifested all tlie extjuisite beauties of the Infinite in 
countless graceful and rhythmic wavs.’ 

1 said at the outset that Anandamayee could be judged botli 
from the tnystic and the psychiatric point of \iew, and that 
the two do not ncxessarily contradict each other. She had, 
however, still other syniptoins which belong to the patho¬ 
logical domain alone. She had always li\ed on very small 
amounts of food; from the age of tvvxmty-cight onward, for 
an undefined number of years, she was unable to feed herself. 
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‘Whenever She tried to carry iood to Her mouth, Her grasp 
slackened and a large part of the food slipped through Her 
lingers. At tliat time it was arranged that the person who used 
to feed Her should once during the day and once in the night 
gi\ e Her only as much food as could be grasped by the tips of 
two fingers.’ 

After four or fi\c )ears of this, she was persuaded to try 
taking food with lier own hand: ‘But after putting a pinch 
of food into Her mouth. She gave some to others and rubbed 
the rest on the floor . . . After this nobody ever asked Her to 
eat with Her own hands’. There were, however, occasions 
when, at ihe sight of an Ihnouchable eating rice, or a dog 
dexouiing garbage, she would begin to cry plainti\cly, ‘1 
want to eat, I want to eat.’ On yet other occasions, she had 
fits of ra\enous overeating. Thoiigh she always referred to her 
l)ody as ‘this dolT or ‘this lump of clay', she evidently did not 
ofyject to others making a cult of it: dressing her up as the 
Lord Krishna, mouth-feeding her, and licking the pus from 
her feet. 


‘People flock round Her from early morning till late at 
night. Some are painting Her forehead with vermilion 
drops, others dressing Her hair, yet others offering to give 
Her a batli. or to wash Her face and mouth, or to clean 
Her teeth with tooth paste. Some may request Her per¬ 
mission to change Her sari, others express a desire to put 
some sweets or a slice of fruit into Her mouth, some 
whisper their secret recjucsls into Her ear . . . She sits up, 
hour aftei hour, day after day, in Her exc|uisitely peaceful 
manner in the midst of all tltis noise and bustle, rush and 
tussle; She remains steady and firm with a face brimming 
over with cheerfulness . . .' 

She was prone to weeping, and to laughing fits which often 
lasted over an hour. She liked to tease her devotees and to 
display a kittenish behaviour, though sometimes her playful¬ 
ness could more appropriately be called cruelty. When Bhaiji 
was ill, she did not visit him for several months, and on 
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ccitiiin occasions during his convalescence she expressly for¬ 
bade that food be sent to him. But Indians arc accusioined to 
their cruel female deities. 

At the height of the mystic romance between the saint and 
her clo^\ n - though their roles often seemed to l)c reversed - 
Bhaiji, ‘for a full three years’, would rise trom bed at a.m., 
finish his ablutions and prayers by 4.30 a.m., and set out for 
Ananda’s ashram to be the first person to see her. He always 
entercci the ashram when a nearby clock struck fi\c. If lie was 
too early he would sit and wait at the gate; and he was fre- 
(jucntly early ‘having confused the two hands of my watch’. 
When Ananda was ready, he went for a w^dk in the fields 
with her. or rather a few steps behind her. both in coni|)]ete 
silence. Around midday he went to his office. He newer sat 
in her presence; ‘when 1 was asked by anybody to sit down, 1 
felt ([uite embarrassed’. 

One early morning, an old babu came to join them on 
their walk. ‘He said to Ananda: “1 ha\e (ome, not to see you. 
Mother, but to meet your pet laml) and to observe with my 
own eyes how he comes to you so early e\ery morning regard¬ 
less of cold, heat, or rain and how' he follows your every foot¬ 
step in mute silence. The very sight giv(\s me great delight.” 

1 told him, “Kindly bless me so that 1 may pass the rest of my 
life in this manner, ’ I he old man clasped me to his bosom 
and .said, “\'ou arc already a blessed fellow ”.’ 

Ananda in person 

When I \isited India, Bhaiji had been dead for more than 
twenty years: but at Ananda’s ashram in Benares I met some 
other ‘l)lessed fellows’ of that rare kind wiiose peaceful per¬ 
sonalities are true oases in the desert-and in Benares, more 
than anywhere else, the traveller is in dire need of an oasis. 

Benares is a holy inferno. The lepers have been banished, 
but the streets around the Ciolden rernple and the steps to 
the bathing ghats are still bedlam, and the impact of the filth, 
stench and din is terrifying. I he only escape is to change 
from tfie bicycle-rickshaw^ - whose half-star\ed operator must 
pedal single-legged up to four passengers up and down the 
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stccji, scuer-Jikc siiccLs-to a river boai. I'hcrc, af a safe 
(lislaiicc, iransforiDcd into a pukka sahib, one can enjoy the 
bi/arre and chaotic backdrop of tcinj)lcs and shrines, 
Victorian facades and nco-Mogul palaces, rising tier by tier, 
without a single gap, in a promiscuous medley; while down 
in the muddy water there is an c(jually promiscuous hole h- 
j)otch of pilgrims, animals, babes riding on tlieir mother’s 
hip and old hags with bared udders, all jostling and bobbing 
and dunking and praying. 

Not far from the bathing ghats ate the sites where the 
coipses of the dead are being burnt and their ashes strewn 
into the ri\’cr. 1 watched one of these cremation places, where 
(ire, water and cooking fat combine to dispose of the body, 
while the soul is already on its way towards its next incar- 
natir)n. I he corpses arc wrapped in cotton sheets which look 
as if tJiey were bloodstained because they arc printed in pink 
and white patches, like Army oilskins used for camouflage. 
They arc carried to the river on bamboo poles and put down 
near the tire, on which another corpse is sizzling away, to 
await their turn. Each lime the queue advanced, the pink- 
and-white bundles were picked up and [)ut down again 
closer to the fire. A few spectators were sitting around, look¬ 
ing bored, and the smoke rose calmly to the houses in the 
neighbourhood where a housewife would occasionally lean 
out of a Avindow and watch the proceedings. When, at last, 
the corpse is put on the fire-by the oldest son, if there is 
one - it is covered up with logs, and the smoke gets blacker 
for a while. There is no religious ceremony of any kind, and 
the handful of spectators, who arc presumably relatives, loll 
around smoking cigarettes. I could not help thinking of the 
crematoria at Auschwitz. But,our smiling oarsman explained, 
a dead body is just like the clothes one has shed, or a lizard’s 
skin. With children, holy men, and the victims of certain 
diseases, the procedure is simpler: they are thrown into the 
water without being burnt. 

Earthcr down the river, on the oui.skiris of the town, the 
scenery became more peaceful, and animals abounded on the 
shore. The donkeys seemed to have the majority - shaggy, 
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Sturdy, stolid-eyed. Caows have a preference for perching on 
their backs. All along the river there were goats, pie-dogs, 
pigs, do\cs, (aniels, monkeys, and occasionally a battered- 
looking elephant. 

Ananda's ashram o\erlooks the Ganges from the inside 
of a curve. It is a derelict building with loggias and a court¬ 
yard. From the loggias open small, cell-like rooms and one or 
two larger ones. Mother herself, 1 was told, had left the day 
before for Calcutta, but I had a recommendation to one of 
her devt)tces who liad lived for the past eigiit years in this 
ashram. Brotlier N. - he had shed his original name- 
re(ei\ed me indeed like a gentle, older brother. He had a 
sparse body and a gaunt, passionate, rabbinical face - he 
came from an Alsatian orthodox Jewish family, and had been 
brought up to become a rabbi, but took a medical degree 
instead. He had practised in the South of France, but after 
a spiritual crisis left for India, where he eventually met 
Ananda and joined her Benares ashram. 

We were talking in his small, almost completely bare, and 
not too clean cell. Fhcre was no furniture, not even a book 
- only a sleeping-mat on the floor and a primus-cooker, on 
which he boiled his rice himself. ^Vhen I asked him about 
the ultimate purpose of .spending his life in this fashion, he 
answered with a single word: ‘Self-realization.’ I asked him 
what came afterwards. He answered: ‘If one dreams that one 
shall soon wake u}), one docs not ask oneself what one will 
do in waking life.* 

He showed me lound the ashram. It was inhabited by 
about twenty, mostly elderly, men and women. Fhey were 
meditating alone in their cells, or jointly in one of the two 
larger rooms; some were reading, some chatting quietly on 
the balcony overlooking the river. They all had a peaceful, 
childishly gay manner; in spite of the austere and rather 
dirty surroundings, they seemed to be leading a happy and 
contented existence. In the courtyard there were some 
children, for the ashram has a school attached to it. They 
were less noisy than children normally arc, but they also 
seemed to be quite happy there. 
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About a week later I met Anandamayce in her Calcutta 
ashram. After the peaceful hours spent at her Benares place, 
1 w^as favourably prejudiced and eagerly looking forward to 
the meeting. 

I'hc ashram is in a walled-in compound in a suburb. It 
looked a little cleaner than the Benares ashram, and was in a 
grander style, but also more noisy. 1 was led into a s|)acious 
hall in (he main building, which w^as completely bare except 
lor a low^ wooden platform on which stood, side by side, a 
kind of dais and a bed. Both were as yet unoccupied, but 
about (ilty people were sejuatting in rows on mats facing the 
platform, men on the right, women on tlie left. 1 wo Juno- 
es({ue ladies in saflron lobes had been placed in the front 
row' on the men's side, presumably as a special honour. I w’as 
told in a whisj>er to sit down next to them, and my guide 
informed me that they were 'the Finnish sisters from Los 
Angeles’. Wdiether that w’as their nationality, or name, and 
whether they were really sisters, 1 did not line! out. for, like 
everybody else in the toom, they wxtc both engaged in silent 
meditation. In front of us, before the empty platform, a man 
in a dhoti lay prostrate on his face, aslec]) or in a trance. 

Some twenty minutes passed like tins, in a silence inter¬ 
rupted {)nly by an occasional murmur. Vet I was unable to 
enter into the spirit of the silence, and wondered why. dlie 
ugliness of the bare room, with its dirty and peeling plaster- 
walls, might have had something to do with it, and also the 
bed with its greyish, creased sheet, standing in lieu of an 
altar on the platform. It lent the atmosphere an ambiguous 
physical intimacy. In this unrcsponsi\e mood I was called by 
a young woman with a calm, nun-like face, to be led into 
Ma's presence. 

I followx*d her through the door out into the corridor, and 
thence into the room adjoining the hall, d here, on another 
raised dais scjuattcd Shri Shri .Luanda, the Mother of the 
Universe, She was dressed in a white silk sari which exposed 
her lovely feet; tliey caught my eyes at once for she was play¬ 
ing with them, rubbing the spaces between hc^r mobile and 
expre.ssive toes, w^hich had a life of their own. Her beautiful 
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gypsy face with its wilful and wistful eyes, had a coniiuanding 
and rather intimidating expression: yet it also had a (juality 
of girlishness, or rather hoydenishness, hidden beneath the 
surface like the half-cITaced writing on a palimpsest. She 
seemed restless, and was chewing pan, as 1 was shown in, she 
sized me up in a single quick glance, pointed at the mat 
beneath the dais, on \vhicli I squatted down, then seemed to 
lose interest in me. 

The nun-like girl invited me to ask Mother any question 
I liked. I learnt later that she had been a brilliant research 
student, a botanist who, at the age of twenty-seNen, had sud¬ 
denly gi\en U}) her promising career to become Ananda’s 
disciple and permanent attendant. \'et I felt no magic coming 
from Ananda’s person, and no particular (‘motion. Tims my 
question came out rather flat, and it was the wrong cjuestion 
to ask: ‘Does Mother approve of what has been written about 
her, claiming that she was of divine origin?’ While the (}iu\s- 
tion was being translated by the botanist nun, Ananda con¬ 
tinued her conservation with another woman in the room; 
then she snapped impatiently: ‘Everybody sees in me wliat 
he likes.’ 

With that the conversation came to an end; Ananda kept 
chatting to the woman and chew ing i)an, ignoring my scpiat- 
ting presence at her lovely feet. After five minutes, the 
botanist made a gentle sign; Ananda ga\e me a brief smile 
and tw o tangerines out of a basket, and I was led back through 
the corridor to the assembly room. A moment later, Ananda 
herself entered by a communicating door gi^ ing directly onto 
the platform. She was followed by a very old woman with the 
face and skull of a head-hunter’s shrunken trophy. The old 
woman sat on the bed while Ananda squatted dowai on the 
dais, carefully arranging her sari and playing with her toes. 

The devotees now’ came forward one by one, made obei¬ 
sance, and pre.scntcd their offerings: flow^ers, fruit, rice, 
sw’cets. She rewarded each of them with a couple of 
tangerines or a flower, a garland or a sweet, but not all of 
them with a smile. Then there was an incident. An old 
woman came forward, prostrated herself, and begged Ananda 
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to intercede for licr son, a soldier reported missing after a 
clash in the border area. Ananda kej)t chewing pan, ignoring 
her. I'hc woman l)egan to shout and sob in neai-hysferics. 
Ananda said harshly, ‘(io away,’ brushing her aside with a 
single gesture, and the old woman, still crying, was led from 
the room. 

The obeisances ha\iug been completed, Ananda made a 
speech. 1 he moment she began to speak, her ageing 
weathered gypsy face became transparent, as it were; the 
little-girl exj)rcssion lurking under its surface broke through 
and took hold of the entire personality. She wriggled and 
giggled as she spoke, and from time to time laughed out 
aloud as if marking the points of a funny story. She was 
evidently in her j)layful mood, and 1 wondered why nobody 
( Ise laughed, until an old man - probably Pitaji, her hus¬ 
band, l)ut 1 was not sure - made a sign to her to stop, and 
translated what siie had said into English. It turned out to 
I)e an admonition to meditate for at least a quarter of an 
hour every day, and always at the same hour. 

Ananda then resumed her speech in the same kittenish 
manner, wriggling and giggling. I watched the effect on the 
audience: the Finnish sisters in their .saffron robes listened 
with their hues buried in their liand's; the middle-aged, 
lawyer-like man squatting on my other side sat with his 
mouth open, shaking his head and smacking his lips in 
wonder, his eyes shining, his expression reverting to infancy. 
Another youngish man, a portable harmonium in his lap, 
with a short-cropped black beard and steel-rimmed glasses, 
was swaying with closed eyes. It again seemed to me that, as 
with Krishna Menon, I was the only one left out in the cold. 

W^hen Ananda’s speech was finished, the bearded young 
man, still swaying, burst into a hymn, thus preventing the 
translation. The text of the hymn, which he accompanied on 
his instrument, consisted of three words, repeated forty-two 
times in Hindi and then forty-two times in English: ‘O my 
Mother-O my Mother ~0 my Mother’, and so on. The 
whole scene - the woman with the shrunken skull on the bed, 
Ananda in her white sari, rubbing her toes, the young man 
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with the lachrymose ^oit:c accompanied by the belly-belclies 
of his harmonium - gave me a feeling of acute distress, and I 
began to tip-toe towards the door. But I w'as intercepted by 
se\cral indignant devotees and made to pick up the two 
tangerines which I had left behind, rhey were sticky and 
dirty, but sanctified by Mother’s touch, and I gave them to 
some urchins in the street, hoping they w'ould deri\'e from 
them a darshan that, for one reason or another, was denied 
me. 



Yoga Unexpurgated 


T hu Avord nuans Unioiu I he aim ot all ^'oga j^rao 

tices, as defined in the Yoga Sutras of Pataujali, is the 
ultimate absorption of the subject in his ‘real self’, in 
j>ure (onsciousness AvitlHuit object. W’lien this is attained, 
indi\idual consciousness merges into cosmic consciousness, 
and the real self dissohes in the unixeisal stdf -‘as s]>arks 
issued from the same lire are derstined to return to it‘, or ‘as 
the dewdroj), trembling on a lotus, slips into the shining sea’. 
Then the Yogi’s detached alonc-ness becomes transformed 
into the experience of all-oneness; both expressions are 
dcri\ed from the same root, and the Sanskrit Avoid atma 
covers lioth. 

'Pile Rise of Hatha Yoga 

Patau jails Yoga Sutrasf whith ]>robably date from the 
st‘cond or third (cniury luc., are a profoundly seductive, if 
somewhat obscure tre;ttisc on a mystic philosojihy of much 
earlier origin. Yoga began a|)parently in the form of Raja 
Yoga - as a joiirnc) towards the primal verities, the Royal 
Union with the Absolute, by way of meditation. But it was 
gradually superseded by Hatha Yoga - literally ‘forced 
Union’-a discipline with its main emphasis on physiological 
techniques. Hatha Yoga is at least a thousand years old, and 
seems to have remained basically unchanged throughout that 
period. It is the onh form of Yoga still jiractised on a large 
scale, taught by individual gurus or approved Yoga institutes, 
and propagated in tlic ^Vestern world. But of the doctrine on 
which it is based only bowdlerized versions are made avail¬ 
able to Western sympathizers. These give the impression that 
Hatha Yoga is merely a superior system of gymnastic exer¬ 
cises, designed to relax the body and mind by adopting a 

* Uaimijali's Yoga Sutras, !r. V. Raghavan, op. cit., pp. 141-149. 
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suitable posture, a natural way of breathing, and thus to 
facilitate a nicdilative attitude. At the same time, it is usually 
denied that there is anything ‘mysterious’ or ‘occult’ about 
its doctrines. 

In fact, every Indian-liorn practitioner of Hatha Yoga, from 
the Himalayan hermit to the Bombay insurance clerk who 
spends an hour a day at a Yoga institute, knows that Hatha 
Yoga docs promise tlu‘ attainment of supernatural powers; 
and he also knows that every posture and exercise has both 
a symbolic meaning and a physiological purpose related to 
the tenets of ayurvedic medicine, and not considered a fit 
subject hu' discussion with foreigners. 

I he following summary of Hatha Yoga doctrines and jirac- 
tices is based jiartly on the primary sources, and partly on 
information obtained from various Indian Yoga Institutes, 
Research Centres and individual practitioners. The })rimary 
sources are: the Hatha Yoga Pradi/yilta^ apparently the first 
standard work on the subject, probably written in the twelfth 
centur). but based on a much older tradition; the Six^a 
Samhita and the Ghcranda SamJtita, wdiich are compendia of 
a somewhat later date. All three have been translated into 
English, but are rather diflicult to obtain.^ 


(jlrayusing Practices {dhautis and hast is) 

The eight stejrs, or limbs, of Yogii according to Patanjali 
arc: (i) and (ii) abstentions and observances (such as non¬ 
violence, chastity, avoidance of human company, dietary 
rules): (3) postures; i^) controlled breathing; (5) and (6) sense- 
withdrawal and concentration; (7) meditation; (8) samadhi- 
the com|)lete absorption of the mind in the atma. 

The Hatha Yoga Pradipika opens with the statement that 
its purpose is to serve ‘as a staircase’ for those aspirants who, 
confused by the multiplicity of methods recommended by 
various sects, are unable to master Raja Yoga. The steps of 

1 Sinh. Pancharn, tr., Hatha Yoga Pradtpiha, ad. ed. Allahabad, pub. by 
l.alit Mohan Basil. TIu* Panini Offiic, 19.^12. 

Vidyania\a. Rai Raliadur Srisa C:handra, tr., Siva Satuhita, ad. cd. 
Allahabad, pub. by Sudhindra Nath Basil, The Panini Office, 1923. 

Vasil, Sris Chandra, tr.. Gheranda Samhita, The Tatva Viveihaka Press, 
Bombay, 1895. 
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the staircase arc bodily exercises. In the original system of 
Patanjali, these were contained under headings (3) and (4): 
posture and breatliing, and were discussed only briefly, in 
gcneial terms. About the fust he merely says that it is prefer¬ 
able to adoj)t a posture ‘in which one can continue for long 
and with ease’; about breathing he is ecjually laconic. 

In the Hatha Yoga Pradipika, however, no less than eighty- 
four postures are mentioned, most of them consisting of twists 
and contortions, and the control of breathing is carried to the 
gruesome length to be presently described. Some of the 
postures, such as the various headstands and spine twists, 
serve gymnastic purposes, but the more elal>oratc ones ha\e a 
diOerent function. 

Before he is allowed to practise the ad\anccd tcchniciues, 
the adejH must learn to master the various cleansing prac¬ 
tices. ln>rcmost among these arc purilications of tlte alimentary 
tract, rhe stomach is cleansed by three principal methods: 
(a) by thrusting a stalk of cane slowly down the gullet and 
drawing it out: ( 7 ^) l)y swallowing as much tepid water as the 
stomach wnll hold and vomiting it u]>; (r) by swallowing a 
cloth about four inches wide and twenty-two and a half feet 
long, and then pulling it out. The last method is considered 
the most eflcctiNc, and is still vigorously practised, for 
instance, at the apj^roved Yoga Health Centre at Santa Cruz, 
Bombay. It takes about a month or two to learn to swallow' 
the seven-and-a-half )ards of surgical gau/e in about ten 
minutes, and it is supposed to ‘cleanse the waste matter coat¬ 
ing the walls of the stomach’. 

I noW' must enter upon the painful subject of the Hindu 
obsession with the bowel functions, which permeates religious 
observances and social custom. 1 cjiiotc from the Gherauda 
Sarnhita: 

‘14. Dhouti is of four kinds, and they clear away the 
impurities of the body . . . 

VA lASARA-DHOlITI 

16. Contract the mouth like the the beak of a crow^ and 
drink air vSlowly, and fill the stomach slowly wdth it, and 
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move it therein, and then slowly force it out through the 
lower passage. 

17. The \'atas;ir is a very secret process, it causes the 
purification of the body, it destroys all diseases and 
increases the gastric fire. 

VARISARA-DH()U n 

18. Fill the mouth with water down to the throat, and 
then drink it slowly; and then mn\e it through the stomach 
forcing it downwards expelling it through the rectum. 

19. d'his process should be kept \ery secret. It purifies 
the body. And by practising it with care one gets a 
luminous or shining body. 

:>(). 1 he \'at isara is the highest Dhouti. He who practises 
it wit It ease purifies his filthy body and turns it into a 
shining one. 

ACiMSARA or FIRK PURII ICA I ION 

21. Press in the navel knot or intestines towards the 
spine for one bundled times. I'his is Agnisar or fire 
j)roccss . . . 

BAHISKRH A-DHOUn 

2.^, ... standing in navel-deep water, draw out the Sakti- 
nadi (long intestines), wash the Nadi with hand, and so 
long as its filth is not all washed away, wash it with care, 
and then draw it in again into the abdomen . . 

File reverse procedures are known under the term basti or 
‘Yoga enemas’. Jala-basti con.sists in stjuatting in a tub of 
water navel-high and sucking the water up through the 
rectum. At a more advanced stage, the adept also learns to 
suck liquids up through his penis (vajroli mudra). Fhese 
achievements presuppose, of course, considerable training, 
jxirticularly the exercises known as uddiyama and nauli (the 
isolation and independent control of the straight and trans¬ 
verse abdominal muscles) and asvini mudra (control of the 
anal sphincter and of certain visceral muscles). By these 
methods it becomes jiossible to reverse peristalsis, and to 
create suctional effects in the digestive and urinary tracts. 

pp. 2-4. 
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The remarkable thing is that these techniques are still 
reeomniendecl and practised in j>recisely the same form in 
which the Ghcranda Satniuta and Hatha Voga Pradipika 
taught them a millennium ago. J'lius in Yoga Hygiene 
SiinpUlicd,^ a booklet published by the above-mentioned Yoga 
Institute in Santa (ati/, it is asserted that practice of the 
methods just described leads to results ‘which could not be 
accomplished by any modern device knowm to scit iice’. 

The lltal Breath 

Prana\ama o((U])ies a central position in the doctrine of 
\'oga. Prana means life breath', in the physical sense of air, 
and in the wader s(aisc‘ of \ ital spirit, comj)arable to the (oeek 
pneinua and the Ih'brevv ruakh, 

Patanjali has only this to say al)out jnanayama: ‘50. I he 
regulation of breatii is exhaling, inhaling and storing wathin; 
is go\erned bs plate, time and numberr and is long and 
subtle. 51. A fourth form of the control of breath is its storing 
up with attention on an external or internal object. 52. By 
breath-control, the afilietions that shroud the luminous 
([uality art' annihilated: 53. and the mind becomes fit for 
steady contemplation . . 

I'hus originally the tontrol of breathing, like that of bodily 
posture, wars meant to facilitate a peaceful, meditative state 
of mind. By the time the Hatha Yoga Pradifnha came to be 
wu’itten, it had become not only an all-cure for every form of 
disease, but also a means for aetjuiring su])ernatinal pewers. 

The opening ixissage of the cha]>tcr on breathing in the 
Pradipika is significant: ‘When the breath moves, the mind 
also moves. When breath ceases to move, the mind becomes 
motionless. Phe body of the Yogi becomes stiff as a stump. 
Idierefore one should control the breath.’ 

‘Control’ means, chieflv, hokling the breath locked in the 
body as long as possible to induce the trance state of samadhi. 

• BombaV, i9r>7' 

2 ‘Place’ in ilus context means the mininiuni distance from the subject’s 
lips at which a feather will remain undisturbed by his (piict exhalation; 
‘time’, the duration of holdin^i^; the breath locked in. and number’, the 
rhvthm. 

3 Patmijail's Yoga Sutras, tr. Ra^havan. op at., p. 146. 
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I'hc first step in the training is the cleansing of the nadis- 
the channels or pathways through which the vital forces of 
the body are supposed to move. This is achic\ ed by various 
tcchni([ucs, such as bhastrika (bellow-breathing), or inhaling 
through the right nostril and exhaling through the left nostril 
at a fixed rliythm. The classic timing is i .*4: 2 for the dura¬ 
tion of inhalation, retention, and exhalation respectively; for 
instance: i? seconds, 8 seconds, 4 seconds. After a few months 
of these preliminary exercises, the nadis have been purified, 
and the proper breathing practices can begin. 

Their main purpose, as already said, is to suspend the flow 
of breath by locking in the air. riiis is achieved by various 
mudras and bandhas (locks, seals, restraints), which serve to 
seal all bodily orifices. Some examples of these arc: 

Jalandhara tnudia, or chin lock. It consists in contracting 
the throat and pressing the chin firmly into the jugular 
notch, while simiiltaneouslv contracting the abdominal 
muscles and drawing in the anus. I hc eyes and mind are 
focused on the space between the eyebrows. * I'his causes the 
mind to swoon and give comfort. For by thus joining the 
mind with the atma, tlie bliss of Yoga is certainly obtained.*^ 

Maha mudra and maha bandha (‘the great binding*) consist 
in a combination of the chin lock, the drawing in of the 
abdominal viscerae towards the spine, and the drawing of air 
into the small intestines by contractions of the anal sphincter, 
llie air is kept locked in by pre.ssure of the heel of the left 
foot against the anus and perineum. I ought to remark here 
that in most of the advanced postures the left foot is u.sed 
for the s;ime definite purpose, that is, for scaling the anal 
orifice, with simultaneous pressure on the genitals. 

Maha-vedha (‘the great piercing’) is a variation of the 
previous, but the Yogi ‘resting both hands equally on the 
ground, should raise him.sclf a little and strike his buttocks 
against the ground gently', then exhale the locked-in air 
through the rectum.- 

One of the most important practices is khecari mudra, 
because it is supposed to confer the gift of levitation. It is 

’ Ghcranda Samfiila, V. 82. “Pradipika, iii, 25-*^1. 
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described at great length by the Hatha Yoga Pradif)iha; a 
shorter version is given in the Ghrranda Sanihita: 

‘Chit the lower tendon ol the tongue, and move the 
tongue constantly; mb it with fresh buttci, and draw it out 
(to lengthen it) with an iron instrument. By practising this 
always, the tongue becomes long, and when it reaches the 
space between the eyebrows, then Khecari is accomplished, 

I hen (the tongue being lengtlu ned) practise turning it 
upwards and batkwaids so as to touch the jialate, till at 
length it reaches the holes of the nostrils opening into the 
mouth. Chose those Iioles Avith the tongue (thus stopj)ing 
inspiration), and fix the ga/e on the sjiace between the 
e\ebrows. This is (ailed Khecari. B\ this practice there is 
neither fainting, nor hunger, nor thirst, nor laziness. 
There comes luather disease, nor decay, nor death. The 
l)ody becomes divine.'^ 

This techni(|ue is often called the King of the Mudras. It 
is still actively practised. I'he best documented report of a 
European initiated iitio the higher lechnic^ues of Yoga is 
Hatha Yoga, a Report of a Persotuil Experience by Dr. Theos 
Bernard.^ His account of learning khccari mudra is as folloAvs: 

‘The process itself is simple enough. I started by “milk¬ 
ing” the tongue. I his was accomplished by washing it and 
then catching hold of it Avith a linen toAvcl ... 1 pulled it 
stiaight out and then from side to side as far as it Avould 
go. This I did regularly tAvice a day for ten minutes. After 
a couple of weeks I noticed that the fraenum Avas begin¬ 
ning to give way because of l)eing draAv n over the incisor 
teeth; but I wanted to encourage the process, so I resorted 
to a razor blade. Each morning 1 delicately dreAV the blade 
across the fraenum until blood appeared, llicre Avas no 
jxun, and the bleedingstopped before I finished milking the 

’ Gfierando Snitifiita, iii. iVA-uS. 

2 Loiidoii, 1950. Dr, fternard sUuticd under various gurus in India and 
a'ibcj (lie was killed in a'ihel in ifu;). I'lie iliirtv-six plaies in his book 
showinp; him performing the various asanas arc probably the best photo- 
grapluc dewnnnentation on Yoga. 
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longue. I’hc following niorning the wound had begun to 
heal and a light tissue was beginning to forni, which 1 scrap¬ 
ed oil; then I repeated the process of the preceding day. 

I was also taught a practice supplementary to milking 
the tongue. In order to get the tongue down the throat, it 
is first necessarv to loosen the soft ])alate. The most con¬ 
venient wav is t(^ bend the end of the handle of an ordinary 
teasj^oon enough to form a hook. Insert this in the back of 
the throat and draw it forward until it catches on to the 
palate ridge. When a firm grip has been securc'd, repeat- 
edl\ pull the palate touards the front pat t of t Ik* month. In 
time tliis membrane will become so flexible that it will be 
almost j)ossil)le to toucli the t(‘eth with the soft palate. I 
practised this daily lor ten minntesafter milking the tongue. 

Success depends u])on the amount of time spent in prac¬ 
tice. 1 was able to accomjdish it in almut four months by 
working an a\erage of ten minutes a day . . . To elongate 
the tongue so that it can be placed between the evebrows 
rccjuires se\ eral vears,’ hut it is not necessary to a(;hie\c this 
goal at once. It is suflicient to ac(|uire the ability to swallow 
the tongue and to use it to direct the breath into the 
desired nostril oi shut it olf completely . . . 

In the beginning 1 was permitted to help the tongue 
down the throat with the fingers, but after a time this was 
not necessary. \s soon as I placed the tongue l>ehind the 
palate, the s;diva began to flow in a constant stream. In this 
way I was suppo.sed to determine the crindition of tltc body 
fluids. At first it was thick, hcravy, and slimy; eventually, 
it bt.‘c;ame thin, clear and smooth. 

Dr. Bernard furthei reports that blocking both cranial 
holes of the nose seemed to inhibit the breathing reflex. He 

’ Of), fit., |)|). t)7 f. 

2 Sris Caiaiuliii Vas«i, the Iranslalor of (tfirraudn Satnfiita, writing in i8(0, 
rernaiks: Tt takes abfnit three years to trit a wav itie whole tendon. I saw iny 
Chirn doing it in this wis<’. On every Monday he used to f rit the t<‘ndf>n one 
twelfth of an in<h deep and sprinkle .sail over it so that the tut portions niav 
not. join together. Chen rubbing the tongue with Ituttcr be used to pull it 
out. Peculiar iron instruments are employed for this purpose.’ (p. ai.) 
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had progressed to a state of proficiency where he could liold 
his Ijrcatli for four minutes, but that was his limit. At this 
stage he learned khecari niudra, which enabled him to hold 
it for live minutes in ten consecutive breathing cycles; while 
‘for a single aspiration I could hold my breath several minutes 
longer’. However, to aexjuire supernatural powers, the texts 
])icscribe a suspension of at least an hour and a halt. 

The Vital Fluid (hindu) 

.Apart Iff)!!! breath control, khecari. the king of the 
mudras. serves anolhei. more impoitant pur|)ose related to 
one of the traditional ideas of Yoga and Hindu medicine. It 
is the belief that a man's vital (■nergy is concentrated in his 
seminal Iluid, and that this is stored iti a cavity in the .skull. 
It is the most pt ec ious sttbstatice in the body - variously 
called bindu, soma-ras;i, nectar, vital fluid, etc.- an elixir of 
life both iti the physical and mystical sense, distilled from the 
blood; it is .sitpposed to take forty drops of blood and forty 
ditys to ntake otie tltop of semen. A laige stoic of bindu of 
pure cpiality guaianlecs he.ilth. longevity and supernatural 
powers: it is also held l esponsiblc for that radiant glow of the 
body, ascribed to Yogis ;tnd all Brahmacharis — men living 
in continence. C'.onvevsely. every loss of it is a physical and 
spiritu;tl impoverishment. Losses occur not only in sexual 
intercourse, but also through suspic ious discharges of the cars, 
nose, and other body openings; they all consist of spoiled bindu. 

By blocking his windpipe, gullet and nostrils through 
khec.iri muclra. the adept is supposed to prevent the loss of 
V ital fluid through its dripping down into the lower centres, 
and to ab.sorb it back through his tongue. Jalandhara muclra, 
the chin lock, incidentally also serves that purpose, but less 
effect ively. Hence the Hatha Yoga Pradipika: 


‘If the hole behind the .soft palate be stetpped with 
khecari by turning the tongue upwards, then bindu can¬ 
not leave its place even if a woman were embraced. If the 
Yogi drinks somarasa by sitting with the tongue turned 
backwards and mind concentrated, there is no doubt he 
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conquers death witliin 15 days . . . As liie is inseparably 
connected with the wood and light is connecied with the 
wick and oil, so docs the soul not leave the body full of 
nectar exuding from the Soma [cavity in the skullj . . . He 
who drinks the clear stream of licpior falling from the 
brain . . . by applving the tongue to the hole of the j)endant 
in the palate . . . becomes free from disease and tender in 
body, like the stalk of a lotus, and that ^ ogi li\es a \ery 
long life. On top of the Meru [spinal column], concealed in 
a hole, is the somarasa . . . the essence which, lea> ing the 
body, causes death in men. It should, ther(‘fore, be sto})ped 
from siiedding. I'his [khecari mudra] is a \er\ good instru¬ 
ment for this purpose . . 

An even more drastic instrument, serving the same pur* 
pose, is \ ajroli mudra, which I have brielly mentioned belore. 

‘Even one who lives a wayward life, without observing 
any rules of ^'oga. I)ut performs \ajroIi. deser\(‘s success 
and is a Yogi. Two things are necessarx for this, and these 
arc difficult to get for the ordinary })ta)ple ~ (1) milk" and 
(2) a woman l)eha\ ing as desir(‘d. B\ practising to draw in 
the bindu discharged during cohabitation, xvhether one 
be a man or a woman, one obtains success in tlie practice 
of vajroli. By means of a pi}>e, one should blow [i.e., drawj 
air slowly into the passage in the male organ. By practice, 
the di.scharged bindu is drawn up. One can draw back and 
preserve one’s own dischargc'd bindu. The Yogi who can 
protect his bindu thus, overcomes death; because death 
comes by di.scharging bindu, and life is prolonged by its 
preservation. By preserving bindu, the body of the ^’ogi 
emits a pleasing .smell. There is no fear of death, so long 
as the bindu is well c'stablished in the body. The bindu of 
men is under the control of the mind, and life is dependent 
on the bindu. Hence, mind and bindu should be protected 
by all means.’” 

> ()f>. (it., iii -o r/>- 

2 Milk is heJicval hy Hiruhis to ?)e an aphifnlysiac. 

^ Hatha Vof^a Pradipiha, iii 82-90. 
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rj)c pipe mentioned in the quotation is used in the first 
stage of the training, until the adept has learnt to aspire 
fluids through the urethra, as he has previously learnt to do 
through the colon. l o Hindus hrougiit up in the traditions 
of ayurvedic medicine - which applies to the vast majority 
of the nation - the ])]()cedure may seem complicated, but 
pcrfet:tly logical. 1 hus in Hatha Yoga Simplified, published 
by the Yoga Institute, Santa Cruz,^ the author explains that 
sexual intercourse in itself is not harmful: only the loss of 
vital Huid which it entails. Therefore vajroli mudra is to l)e 
higldy recommended. After explaining the various stages of 
training the aspiration through the urethra first of water, 
‘then of liquids of higlier specific gravity, e.g. milk, honey, 
and sometimes even mertury' (the latter, however, only 
under expert supervision), he concludes: 

‘1 he highest te( hnitjue of vajroli . . . consists in success¬ 
fully withholding the ejaculation of sex secretions prior to 
or during . . . orgasm under .sexual excitement and thus 
cause their resorption thrf)Ugh the lymphatics. In case the 
secretions happen to be ejected, the ^ ogi is adv ised to with¬ 
draw the secretion from the vagina where it may have 
become dej)Ositcd, witli the aid of Madhavadasa vacuum 
[part of the vajioli technique] . . . The scientific theory may 
be simplified thus: that instead of mere passivity, it is 
preferable and hygienic to engage in normal sexual 
activ ities when necessary - for this certainly causes less 
strain and lesser energy waste than what has to be actually 
expended in self-denials and rej)rcssionsremembering 
that there should be no physiological loss. This loss, to be 
sure, is inevitable if the secretions escape from the body. 
The Yogi, therefore . . . sufTers no corresponding loss. On 
the contrary, he gains much through healthful reactions 
and resorption of the extra fresh fluids otherwise not avail¬ 
able ... It is thus ... an excellent hygienic ideal and- 
if only the process of vajroli could be made available to 
and brought within the practice of one and all-solves 


^ Bombay, 1958, 
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incidentally the most-discussed topic in modern eugenics, 
namely family planning through birth control . . 

1 he author is the head of an Institute which enjoys 
Go\ ernment support. 

E\en le\el-headed Englishmen, if they ha\c Ii\ed long 
enough in India, seem to succumb to these ideas. Thus 
Mr. Ernest Wood, the author of the latest po[)idar book on 
Yoga ^vho had a long and distinguished career as an educa¬ 
tionalist at the rniversities of Bombay and Madras: 

‘[It should I)e] temembered that the semen draws its 
material from all o\er. and transmits something from 
eveiy part of the body to the succeeding generation, and 
that waste of this fluid, or excessive generation of it, 
depletes the hodv all oxer, and on the other hand conserxa- 
tion of it is highh beneficial to the wliole boclv. It appears 
that this is the one function of the l)ody which does not 
work for the benefit of the body, but draws fiorn it for the 
siike of another or others, and therefore its non-use does not 
harm the body but on the contrary is l)eneficial to it. 1 his 
is at the back of the unixcrsal belief of the xogis in favour 
of continence and celibacy.’*’ 

W'e shall see that this |)reoccu[)ation with (ontinence in the 
strictlv physiologital, seminal meaning, is not restricted to 
Yogis, but to be found in every region and in every srK:ial 
stratum in India. 

I'hc Sn j)rut Poicrr (Kuiidalwi) 

Die ultimate aim of Hatha '^'oga is to awaken the vital 
force in man slumbering at the l>ase of his spine in the shape 
of a coiled serpent - Kundalini. When Kundalini is 
awakened, she must be forced to ascend through a narrow 
canal in the spinal cord, through various gates and stations, 


’ Oj). (it., pp. 

- Pcniajuin Books, 1959. 
^ p. 176. 
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to the toj) ol llic brain, and ilicrc consuniaialc her symbolic 
union with Shiva, her spouse. She then returns to her lorincr 
abode. Wlien this union becomes permanent, the Yogi is 
lil^erated and enters into his final samadhi. 

I'lie process oI awakening and moving tlie Kundalini ser¬ 
pent has a j)hysiological and a symbolic aspect - the iormcr 
gi’otesquely unappeti/ing, the latter beautilul and prolound. 
Both are derived from the archetypal erotic imagery which 
permeates Hindu religious art and ayurxedic medicine.^ 

'The serpent Kundalini ‘lies coiled three and a hall times’ 
aiound the base of the sj)ine, clothing the sushumna with its 
mouth. 1 he susliumna is a narrow canal in the centre of the 
sjhnal cord, through which the setpent must be forced to go 
uj)ward. 

riic awakening of the scr})ent is done by one or the other 
t()ini)inatiou ol the \arious air-locks and lx>wel gymnastics 
which ha\e been descriljcd. Essential to most is asviiii mudra, 
the rhythmic contraction and dilation of the anal sphincter. 
One recommcauled variant is yoni mudra, the closing up of 
all orifices - ears with the thumbs, eyes with the index 
fingers, nostrils witli the middle lingers, lips with the remain¬ 
ing lingers, rectum and member by ilic heel ol the foot. 'This 
is combined wiili mental concentration and repeating cer¬ 
tain mantras - invocations. The ellect is that the serpent 
begins to sullocate, awakens with a hiss and ‘becomes straight 
like a snake struck with a stick’. In order to make her enter 
the narrow channel in the cord, violent bellow breathing 
is recommended for a few minutes. After that various 
abdominal muscle contractions arc applied for periods of an 
hour and a half at a time, accompanied by mantras, to force 
her gradually upwaicls through the channel. 

The scrj)ent must force her way through three ‘gtues’ and 
past six chakras, or centres. These six centres are of great 
importance in the Hindu concept of the human body. The 
first is at the base of the s{)ine, the second at the genitals, the 
third near the na\el, the fourth near the heart, the fifth near 


Scf. A. Avalon (Sir John WoodiulT): The Serpent Poiver (new edition, 
l.ondon, 
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the throat, the sixth between the eyebrows; a seventh, at the 
very top of the brain, forms a category apart. 

Each of the chakras (literally, wheels) has a padma or lotus- 
flower attached to it, with varying numbers of {)etals. Whereas 
the greatest number of petals in the lower centres is sixteen, 
the top of the brain displays a thousaiid-petalled lotus. 

Eacli time Rundalini passes through one of the centres, its 
lotus, whose petals had previously been pointing downward, 
now turns and faces upward. I he llower is said to have 
become ‘cooF; its attention has been diverted from the nether 
impulses of the body, towards the seat of the God where the 
union with the life-snake is going to take place. Rundalini’s 
painful journey, assisted by visceral acrobacies and respiratory 
intoxication, is one of the most ancient sym])ols for the subli¬ 
mation of the libido. 

Apart from its lotus, each of tlie centres has a symbolic 
animal, a colour, a male divinity with his shakti and an invo- 
catoiy mantra associated with it. 1 hus the chakra at the 
base of the spine is associated with Brahma and the Goddess 
Dakini, with the colour yellow, and the four-petallcd lotus; 
its animal syml)ol is the clei)hanf and its invocatory mantra 
the syllabic lam. The highest of the six centres, between the 
eyebrows, is called the ajna chakra. Ajna means ‘command'.’ 
Here Shiva resides; his symbol is the lingain, or pJiallus, 
which tlie Shaivites display painted on their foreheads. His 
seat in the command centre is always represented by a 
triangle enclosing the lingam, the crescent moon and a dot. 
This dot has a inidti])licity of symbolic meanings. The San¬ 
skrit word for it is l)indu, signifying dot or drop; l)ut also 
semeii; and also the dot on the hiF in the mantra - the 
highest invocation of (iod- which makes the sound of the hiF 
trail and reverberate like a slack cord. 

All the symbols arc here crowded together: the lingam 
and tlie seed, the God, the point representing the infinite 
void. Rundalini’s jomriey (oines to an end at the seventh 

* I arn in(lct)t(‘cl (<> Svvarni A^i^fiananda Bharati for the folJowinj^ coTiniKiit : 

‘ I he word ajna indeed means “roniinand” and iliis is how many sc holars render 
it in the context. 1 tiis interputation, however, is wrong, for ajna here is atom- 
pound of the prefix a pins/>/« and means something like “inceptive intuition” 
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chakra somewhere under the crown of the skull - the seat of 
the thousand-petalled lotus. It is here that her union with 
Shiva is consummated; after that she returns, hio longer a 
maiden but a young widow', to her home at the base of the 
spine. On her return journey, the lotus-flowers in the various 
centres are again made to face downward, and the lesiding 
divinities cohabit with tlieir female shaktis, thus lending new 
vitality to each centre. 

However, when the Yogi reaches ultimate samadhi, the 
snake will remain permanently united with Shiva in the 
form of an ardhanarishwara ~ a god lialf male and half 
female-a motive often encountered in Hindu sculpture. 

d'hc location of the cavity in which the bindu is stored 
is somewhat dubious; sometimes it is said to be located on the 
left, or lunar, side of the brow-chakra, sometimes above it, 
sometimes just above the top of the sj)inc. 

Samadhi, the ultimate end of the hard and devious road 
of ^'oga, will be discus.sed in the next chapter. But 1 must 
briefly mention a phenomenon which is said to occur in the 
last stages before samadhi: the appearance of an ‘inner light’, 
and of various ‘inner sounds' or nadas. Regarding the latter, 
the Sha Sauilrita says: ‘I'he first sound is like the hum of die 
honey-intoxicated bee, next that of a flute, then of a harp; 
after this, by the gradual practice of Yoga, the destroyer of 
the darkness of the world, he hears the sounds of ringing 
bells; then sounds like roar of thunder. When one fixes his 
full attention on this sound, being free from fear he gets 
samadhi.’ ^ On the other hand, the rradipika gives a 
different order of nadas progressing through four stages: first 
light sounds ‘like the tinkling of ornaments’; next ‘the beat¬ 
ing of a kettle drum’; thirdly, the sound of a different diaim; 
lastly, ‘the perfect sound like that of a flute’. 

More interesting are the lights, because their descriptions 
have a certain resemblance to the ‘white light' reported by 
Ohristian mystics a dazzling, almost blinding radiance 
which blots out everything else. Bernard records: 

^ Siva Samhita, v. 22-^0. 
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‘In the second month the lights made their appearance. 
In the beginning it was not unlike looking into a kaleido¬ 
scope; but this condition soon passed, and single colours, 
brilliant and radiant, remained. I'hen came the “white 
light” that is referred to so frequently. This was an inter¬ 
esting phenomenon. At times it became almost blinding; 
however, it never lasted long ... 1 was eventually able to 
see this white light with my eyes wide open in the daylight. 
The mind seemed to be wiped out completely and nothing 
existed but this brilliant light.'* 

However, in view of the air-locking and eye-rolling tech¬ 
niques of Yoga, the lights and sounds may have a simple 
j)h\ siological explanation. 'Huts at the age of nine 1 had a 
curious experience: the da/./.ling white light appeared the 
moment before going under anaesthesia induced by ether, 
for a minor operation, and simultaneously with the appear¬ 
ance of the light the sensation of choking atul fear stopjjcd. 
Similarly, in the gruesome reports of delinquents who sur¬ 
vived a miscairied execution by hanging cithei becau.se the 
rope broke or because they were cut down while still alive, 
colour hallucinations arc mentioned, though the dominant 
colour is green. 

I do not mean, of course, that accounts of mystical experi¬ 
ences should always be explained away by this kind of argu¬ 
ment. But I do believe that such experiences must be sought 
along a road other than that of Hatha Yoga. Kundalini’s 
journey past the lotus-flowers from the base of the .spine to 
the head, her transformation from a biological into a spiritual 
force, is a beautiful parable; but there is a tendency in the 
human mind never to leave a .symbol alone, an itch to debase 
it by pseudo-rationalizations; and thus the Indian mystic is 
taught to force his tongue into the cranial cavity, to drink his 
bindu and to blink with his anus, to achieve union with 
Brahma. 


j Op. ciL, pp. 89-90. 



Yoga Research 


ALL teachers of Hatha Yoga, from ancient masters to 

ZA modern pracLitioners, ha\ e advanced three main claims: 
± Afirstly, that it cures disorders of mind and body, and 
produces heightened })hysical and mental well-being; 
secondly, that it procures supernatural penvers, siddhis, 
tlirough contred of the body's latent forces; thirdly, that it 
leads to the mystic Union. Thus there are, broadly speaking, 
three aspects to Yoga: the medical, the miraculous and the 
mystical. 

Although a certain amount of overlaj)ping is unavoidable, 
I shall discuss each aspect separately. 

Medical Aspects 

1 here exist, as far as J was able to discover, iJnce centres 
in contemporary India where more or less serious Yoga 
research is being carried out. They arc: the All India Insti¬ 
tute of Mental Health in Bangalore, which works under the 
Union Gewernment; the Kaivalyadhama Ishwardas Chunilal 
Yogic: Health Centre, headed by Swami Kuvalayananda, 
recognized as a Research Institute by the Government and 
the Bombay State; and the Academy of Yoga under the 
auspices of the Yoga Institute, Bombay, Santa Cruz, headed 
by Shri Yogendra, and recognized by the Bombay State 
Government. 

'I'he Bangalore Institute has no clinic, and is not concerned 
with the medical aspect. The other two are not on friendly 
terms and arc inclined to deny the validity of each other’s 
methods. 

The Kaivalyadhama maintains a Health Centre in Bom¬ 
bay’s West End, the Marine Drive, and a Research Institute 
at Lonavla, on the road to Poonah.They arc very competently 
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directed by S\vami Kuvalayaiianda, a charming old gentle¬ 
man who looks like a Brahmin edition of Albert Einstein, 
with a bushy white moustache, a domed forehead, wispy hair 
and white corkscrew sidelocks hanging dowai to his shoulders 
like tresses. He reminded me of Einstein because he had the 
same peculiar look in his large brown eyes: speculative, 
puzzled and naive at the same time. His manner was modest 
and unassuming, yet impressive in its gentle authority - a 
particular mixture shared by so many Indians, from Gandhi 
downward. When I complimented him on his erudition in 
modern physics and biochemistry, he said with evident 
sincerity: ‘I know a little about everything and nothing.’ 
1 he Health Centre, housed in a villa in the Indo-Victorian 
style, with the usual rusty iron-lattice verandas, is dingy by 
European, but fairly well appointed by Indian standards. It 
employed four instructors, three male, one female, and had at 
the time about one hundred and fifty male and twenty female 
pupils or patients-the term is employed almost synony¬ 
mously. They would come in for an hour or more a day, 
during a course lasting, on the average, three months. 

I watched a group of four or five middle-aged men doing 
exercises in simple asanas; it looked like a slightly eccentric 
version of the kind of thing taught in a Western gymnasium 
to get some pep into tired office workers. It was a small and 
modest institute which did its best according to its modest 
means, under an evidently honest swami. It did not go in for 
the advanced’ practices described in the previous chapter. 
As for clinical diseases, the Swarni explained that these were 
all treated individually, according to tlic principles of Yogic 
medicine. Ihe statistical results were printed in the Health 
Centre’s medical report for the years i9r)4"5» which he gave 
me. Later reports were either not published or not available. 
He then invited me to visit the other branch of the establish¬ 
ment, the Research Institute in the hills at Lonavla - about 
which later on. 

On my way back, tlie friendly Indian gentleman who had 
accompanied me to the Centre, and who was a devotee of 
the Swami’s, told me his personal story. He had suffered from 
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chronic usLliiua, and the Svvaini liad cured liiiii--mainly by 
exercises oi standing on the head in various postures, with 
appropriate breathing practices. What type of asthma he had 
suffered from, and how complete the cure had been, 1 was 
unable to ascertain, but no doubt there had been an ameliora¬ 
tion. Then my informant had gone on a visit to Italy ‘where 
1 foolishly acquired the habit of drinking wine’, and this 
caused a relapse. On his return he was told-either by the 
Swami or by a physician, the point was not clear-that his 
liver, damaged by having drunk wine in Italy, would no 
longer stand the strain of the Yogic exercises. Sliortly after¬ 
wards, he developed status astlmiaticiis and had to spend 
se\eral days under oxygen in a hospital. ‘Now it is too late,’ 
he said resignedly; Yoga could no longer help him. We had 
two wineless meals together in dry Bombay, and I am fairly 
sure that he had never been a heavy drinker. 

The repord which I took home said on the cover that the 
Centre ‘teaclies Yogic exercises for the piomotion of Health 
and the Cure of chronic diseases, without distinction of caste 
or creed, under Yogic and medical supervision’. Fhe list of 
disorders treated was impressive: 

‘Constipation, dysj)epsia, j)iles, nerve-exhaustion, seminal 
weakness, impotency (other than congenital), general 
debility, chronic functional headaches, insomnia, heart 
disease (functional), chronic cold, chronic bronchitis, 
asthma (certain types), lumbago, sciatica and other rheu¬ 
matic pains, diabetes, obesity, high blood pressure, diseases 
of women including sterility (particular types), leucor- 
rhoea, disturbances of menstruation, Ilexions and displace¬ 
ments of the uterus, repeated abortion, ovarian insuffi¬ 
ciency, etc., etc.' 

The cures listed were equally impressive: 84 65 per cent 
of the male patients treated were reported to be ‘relieved or 
improving’, and the corresponding proportion of female 


1 The KawalyacUiama Isint'aj'das Chunilal Yogic Health Centre - Medical 
Report for the Year 1954*5, published by Kaivalyadhama, Bombay 2. 
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patients was 89 i> per cent. Considering that about per 
cent of the patients had been suffering from chronic asthma, 
about 13 per cent from ‘neurasthenia', and nearly 10 per cent 
from psycho-neurosis, the results claimed were more impres¬ 
sive than any Western clinic could boast of. At closer inspec¬ 
tion of the tables, however, I saw^ that out of the total of 1,0^4 
patients of both sexes, 470, that is, nearly 50 per cent, had 
been written off under the heading ‘results unknown due to 
short attendance’; and the percentage of those ‘relieved or 
improving’ liad been computed on the basis of the remaining 
r,o per cent. 1 he meaning of the term ‘relieved or improv¬ 
ing’ was not furtlier defined, nor was there a mention of 
follow-up. I had an uneasy feeling that by the time my 
unhappy asthmatic friend got under the oxygen tent, his 
case would have been included among those ‘relieved or 
improving*. 

1 do not doubt the Swami’s entire sincerity or belief in 
his own method, and merely wish to say that statistics of this 
kind do not carry much conviction. Since the Kaivalyadharna 
Health Centre is, to my knowledge, the only Institute of 
Yogic medicine in India with a claim to be taken seriously, 
one must conclude that the claims for the medical achieve¬ 
ments of Yoga are not based on empirical evidence. 

The rival establishment is in the Bombay suburb Santa 
Cruz. It is a small, modern building in a moderately well- 
kept gaiden, but inside it is much dingier than the Marine 
Drive j)lace. The prospectus announces proudly that the 
‘Academy of Yoga’ has a ‘Practice Hall’ and a ‘Lecture Hall’; 
but in small print it explains further down that the Practice 
Hall accommodates ‘a batch of eight persons’ and the Lecture 
Plall ‘has accommodation for sixteen persons’. They arc, in 
fact, each about the size of a bed-sitter around Bayswatcr 
Road, and about as cheerful. The modest clinic, however, was 
clean. 

The Founder-President of the Academy, Shri Yogendra, 
studied under the same guru as his rival, but in every other 
respect he is his exact opposite. Swami Kuvalayananda is 
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gentle, meek and white-haired; Shri Yogendra is over six feet 
tall, black-bearded, beak-nosed and fierce-looking like a 
Patan tribesman. In a word, Yogendra to Kuvalayananda is 
as Esau to Jacob. 

"Ilie biography of Shri Yogendra has been written by his 
wife (who is the Secretary of the Academy) and is worth 
briefly recording.^ He was born in 1897 in Surat, Bombay 
State, as Manibhai Haribhai Desai, the son of a poor school¬ 
teacher. At the age of eighteen, he was sent to St. Xavier’s 
College at Bombay. A year later, a famous guru^ visited 
Bombay. Young Manibhai and his room-mate Ambalal went 
to sec him: 

‘In the big hall of the first floor, nearly 200 devotees had 
gathered to receive blessings from His Holiness. Manibhai, 
for no apparent cause, was thrilled when he stepped on the 
staircase. Ambalal ^vas following him. Immediately Mani- 
bhai’s head became visil)le to the audience, the holy man 
caught sight of him, and 1:)efore the former could climb 
up the stairs, the latter rushed in to greet him with the 
words, “So )ou have come. I have been anxiously awaiting 
you for years. Seeing you, I get strength. Come! “ It may 
be mentioned here that neither of them had ever met each 
other before. The de^otees were taken by surprise, seeing 
the venerable teacher pull Manibhai up and embrace him 
. . . His Holiness asked a very simple question in a low but 
firm tone “Now what?” Manibhai instinctively understood 
wbat was meant, and he replied with all the emphasis at 
his command, “I will go with you.” They looked under- 
standingly at each other; there was supreme silence and 
both seemed lost in a reverie.’ 

So Manibhai, after obtaining his father’s consent, followed 
the guru to his hermitage and received the name of Masta- 
mani, the Yoga-intoxicated. He remained two years and 
became the holy man’s favourite pupil: 

1 International Journal on the Science of Toga, April-Septembcr pub^ 
lishod by the Yo};;a Tnslitiitc. Bombay. 

2 I’aramahainsa Matlliavadasa<;i of Malsar. 
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‘When Paramaliaiiisiiji took Maui and another devoted 
student to Matheran hills for training in basti and vajroli 
[drawing up liquids through anus and penis], the 
unadorned beauty of Nature inspired the young author 
to poetic musings/ 

riie next year, he wrote several voluines of poetry, and 
translated Tagore’s Gitanjali into the Gujurati language. He 
then ‘experienced an inner awakening of a very complex but 
suj)erior order whicli lasted a week and from which he 
emerged with the coiniction that he must go to America to 
spread the message of Yoga’. The guru gladly agreed, as we 
gather from a letter wliicli he subsequently wrote to his 
disciple in New York: ‘I am proud of your work in America. 
You are doing the same thing for me what Sw-arni Vive- 
kananda had done for his guru, Paramaliamsa Ramakrishna 
... I knew that you would follow his example in memorializ¬ 
ing his gium’. 

Swaini Vivekananda, the favourite disciple of the founder 
of the Ramakrishna Order, had been the first swami who, at 
the turn of the century, popularized Yoga on lecture tours in 
the United States. 

Before he set out for America, however, Mani found a 
wealthy patron, Mr. Dadena, in wdiosc villa near Bombay he 
established his first ‘Yoga Institute’. Here the tw^enty-two- 
year-old guru undertook to cure such \aried afflictions as 
‘heart troubles, obesity, asthma, general debility, jnosiaie 
enlargement, gout, hemicrania. and other diseases’. 

In 1919, Mani and Mr. Dadena landed in America and 
established themsehes at Riverside Drive, New York: 

‘The early cases were for reduction of weight . . . Things 
moved smoothly so long as the money lasted, but about the 
middle of January, there was a day when Mr. 

Dadena, who was looking after the linancial end, had only 
fi\c cents with him . . . Mr. Dadena felt quite upset about 
the future. I’he Founder w^as unmoved when the gravity 
of the situation was explained to him. And what should 
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happen but an urgent telephone call to rouse Mr. Dadena 

from his thoughts.’ 

1 lie call was from an engineer employed in the South 
African diamond mines, whose wife was laid up with a head¬ 
ache. The Swami and Mr. Dadena rushed to the rescue, and 
the result is described in the simple words: ‘A blank cheque 
was passed’. The next year another Yoga Institute was opened 
near I uxedo Park in the Bear Mountains. The list of 
diseases treated now embraced every known ailment, and wc 
are informed that ‘the results were ail that could be desired’. 
After two years, liowcxcr, the Institute closed down, and 
Mani returned to India, where he changed his name to Shri 
Vogendra. The next few years were spent in fruitless attempts 
to raise money for starting a new Institute. Wlien they all 
failed, Shri Yogendra ‘invented a novel tlicniical product 
known as Yoco book polish - a preservatix e for books against 
dry rot, mould, moths, white ants, and other destructive 
agents ... Its international reputation may be gauged from 
the fact that the Oxford Unix ersity Press of l.ondon accepted 
the international sole agency for Yoco book polish on 
guaranteed basis’. 

In 1957, lie married Miss Sita Devi, who bore him two 
sons. Various Journals, Institutes and Academics, with 
branches hn Latvia and Arabia’ xvere founded, and prospec¬ 
tuses xvere sent out promising to students diplomas of ‘b.y.’ 
(Bachelor of Yoga) in three months, or a ‘y.d.’ in four years. 
‘Thanks, however, to the prejudice of the Pi-ovincial Govern¬ 
ment inspirited by the eflorts of a contemporary, this pioneer 
scheme did not materialize.’ The contemporary referred to 
xvas Sxvami Kuvalayananda. In 1958, after a lifelong struggle, 
Shri Yogendra’s present Institute was recognized and endowed 
with a small subsidy by the Bombay Government. 

This, brielly, is the story of the second of the two Indian 
yogd Centres. Since it was recognized, the Institute has 
received, according to Shri Yogendra, fifty applications from 
candidates for the training course; of these twenty-six were 
accepted, but only seven have received their Teacher’s Certi- 
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ficate after a nine-monihs course. Whether the others tailed to 
pass, or gave up, I was unable to ascertain from the Founder. 
Fhe number of medical patients, he claimed, was twelve - 
which is surprisingly small, and perhaps rather reassuring. 

One interesting fact emerged from talking with the 
Founder and with a highly-strung young man working as his 
assistant: that they had abandoned the orthodox Hatha Yoga 
postures as impracticable. I'he classical asanas, Yogendra 
explained, were ‘too hard and painful’, and he had modified 
them according to his own ideas. I’his was a significant admis¬ 
sion in \icw of the assurances of Yogic literature that the 
asanas are not meant to be a strain on the body. Equally 
interesting was Shri Yogendra’s opinion, expressed with great 
force, that the various headstand postures ‘do more harm 
than good’. The headstand asanas are basic to Hatha Yoga, 
and arc much practised in Swami Kuvalayananda’s rival 
Institute - which partly explains perhaps why Yogendra 
opposed them. He has also modified the classic breathing 
rhythms, such as the 1:4:2 cycle, and replaced them by the 
‘Yogendra rhythm*. The prana, he holds, is not air, but ‘bio¬ 
physical energy generated by the rhythm’ - and so forth. 

Such disagreements about the therapeutic value of various 
postures and exercises need not be treated too seriously; after 
all, there exist conllicting schools in Western medicine too. 
But Western medicine, with all its inadequacies, prejudices 
and frustrations, has been constantly evolving since the days 
of Avicenna, who lived during the same period as the author 
of the Hatha Yoga Pradipika. Its achievements are based on 
the broadening empirical and theoretical insights of half a 
dozen interacting sciences: and it has developed methods of 
controlled experiment on a statistically relevant scale. On the 
other hand, Yoga therapy and ayurvedic medicine have 
remained unchanged for over a thousand years. Faith can 
move mountains and perhaps even kidney stones; but it 
would be sacrilegious to advise ordinary people to rely on it. 
Gandhi refused to have penicillin administered to his wife 
dying from bronchial infection because of the Hindu taboo 
on injections; Vinoba Bhave very nearly died for similar 
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icasuns, and the peaceful massacre by omission is continuing 
in India. 

If it were dillicult to prove that the simpler Yoga exercises 
are dangerous to health, it would be even more dillicult to 
prove that they arc beneficial in preference to Western 
methods of physical training. The breathing techniques, 
aimed at over-ventilation and auto-intoxication, are proble¬ 
matical to say the least of it; and the belief that training 
under an ‘exj)ericnced teacher’ guarantees against risks is 
another act of faith. As for tlie postures designed for medita¬ 
tion, dillcient races liave traditionally didcrent ways of relax¬ 
ing the body, from squatting on one’s heels to sitting cross- 
legged; from reclining on one elbow to sitting with one’s 
feet U}) on a talkie. Tlic lotus posture, and its variants, seem 
to lit tlur ln(ii;in body-build and temperament; there is no 
reason tr) assume that tiiey would make nicdilati\e repose 
easiei for a Western monk than gently pacing in his 
cloistered garden. 

Sufx'inaiuraI Clairiis 

While in India, 1 talked to more than forty people who, 
at one time or another, had practised Hatha Yoga, d'hey 
included elderly men, highly placed in the administrative 
hierarchy, young journalists and ollicc workers, Yoga 
researchers and their j)rofcssional subjects, religious believers 
and agnostics, Gandhians, Marxists, and one ex-Communist-* 
but, to my regret, no woman. Leaving professionals aside, 
their records of sustained practice ranged from three weeks 
to twelve years; and the time spent on practising from half 
an liour to several hours a day. "I'hc only common element 
shared by these people of diverse age, profession and social 
background was the belief that, pursued with sufficient will- 
})Ower and persistence, Yoga conferred siddhis, supernatural 
]K)wers, on the practitioner. Only a few averred having 
actually exercised such powers at some stage; but all without 
exception believed that only slackness and incontinence were 
preventing them from attaining to that stage. This belief was 
also shared - though only reluctantly admitted-by the 
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research workers concerned with the scientific investigation 
of ^'oga j)henomena. 

In Patanjali’s classic treatise, which consists of four 
chapters, most of the third' is devoted to these occult powers; 
tlicy range from remembering past incarnations to prophecy, 
clairvoyance, le\ itation, entering into other bodies, the trails- 
imitation of elements, and omniscience. In the later Yoga 
literature, eight basic sicUlhis are mentioneeP: (i) aiiima: to 
shrink to the size of an atom; (2) mahima: to expand in 
space; (i]) laghima: lightness, le\itation; (4) prapii: the power 
to rcacli anywhere, ‘e\en to the moon’; (5) jirakamya: omni¬ 
potence of will; (6) isliatwa: the power to create; (7) 
vasliitwa: control over the self, and its immunity to outside 
inlluenccs; (8) kamayasayita: the suppression of all desires 
and bodily needs. The Srua Sanihila adds to this list the 
penver to liecome invisible, and to transport the body to any 
place at will. 

In books on Yoga written by, or for Westerners, it is usually 
asserted that miracles are not the aim of Yogic training, but 
merely a by-jnoduct, and that every good guru would dis¬ 
courage his pupil from pursuing them. I his would be in line 
with the attitude of Christian mystics who regarded such 
phenomena as acute embarrassments which are to be avoided. 
Thus St. Theresa of A\ ila says in her Life that the experience 
of being suddenly lifted into the air was ‘a very sore distress 
to me’; she prayed to the I.ord ‘that lie would be pleased to 
give me no more of those graces’; and when a nun surprised 
her suspended in the air and ‘trembling all o\er’, d'heresa 
ordered her ‘under obeisance to say nfithiiig of what I had 
seen’.^ 

ro [irovc that Hindu mysticism has the same attitude, a 
famous passage in Patanjali is usually quoted. In Professor 
Raghavan’s translation, that passage is paraphrased as follows: 
‘Aphorism 37 says that these occult powers as such arc really 
impediments to the attainment and completion of the state 

' iii i()-r)(). 

“ ri)(; eight sidilhis are not related to the ‘eight steps’ (pp. 74*75)- 

3 tlcrlKnt I hurst on, S. J., The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism (London, 
PP* 12). 
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()I peiteciion’. In Ernest Wood's translation the passage 
reads: ‘'Ehese powers of the spreading (or outgoing) mind are 
injurious to contemplation (samadhi)'. In an earlier transla¬ 
tion^ the warning is given in a conditional form: ‘the [cxzcult] 
powers hereinbefore described are liable to become obstacles 
in the way of perfect concentration, because of the possibility 
of wonder and pleasure flowing from their exercise, but arc 
not obstacles for the ascetic who is perfect in the practice 
enjoined’. I am unable to decide which of the three versions 
is closer to the original - particulai ly as Wood refers to the 
aphorism as No. 36, Raghavan as No. 37, and Judge and 
Connelly as No. 38. But one fact stands out: that this 
aphorism is the only warning in the entire text; and it only 
refers to certain psychic powers mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs, whereas the powers which are listed after the 
warning, such as entering into another’s body, omnipotence 
and levitation, are held out as legitimate rewards to those 
who master the higher forms of conteniplation. As for the 
later sources, the Hatha Yoga Pradipika and its companion 
texts, the eight siddhis are promised on practically every page 
in remuneration for the more difficult mudras. All dis¬ 
claimers notwithstanding, the siddhis arc an integral part 
of Yoga. 

Conversations with Yoga jnactitioners, whether profes¬ 
sionals or amateurs, followed more or less the same pattern. 
At the beginning, my informant would indignantly deny that 
he was after siddhis-such silly ideas were only spread by 
charlatans and mendicant fakirs. The sole purpose of Yoga 
was to acquire a healthy body and peace of mind for medita¬ 
tion. But once I had explained that I believed the evidence in 
favour of telepathy to be quite convincing, and had an open 
mind about related Indian phenomena, the atmosphere 
would change and reserve would fade. 

There was, for instance, B., a young physicist of twenty-six, 
engaged in post-graduate research. He was a typical young 
Indian intellectual, earnest, sober and a little pedantic. I was 

1 The Yofra Aphorisms of Patanjali, An interprcialion by William Q. Judge 
Assisted by James Henderson Connelly, The Tlicosophical Publishing Co., of 
New York, 1912, p. 52. 
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surprised to discover that he had practised Yoga for tliice 
years fairly intensely, and given it up ‘for lack of will power’. 
He had not himself experienced any siddhis, though once or 
twice he thought he was just on the threshold; but he had 
seen at the age of nine, in his native village near Mysore, an 
itinerant Yogi le\ itatc three to four feet above ground level, 
then slowly float down. At the age of twenty, he also saw 
another Yogi floating naked on a well of six feet by eight 
‘either in a crouching position or standing on his head’. 1 was 
rather impressed by his matter-of-fact manner of relating 
these events, until he produced a small tin statuette of Durga 
and explained in the same matter-of-fact voice that a certain 
miracle-^vorkiiig w^oman had made it materialize out of the 
air in the palm of liis hand. 1 had read about the woman, w ho 
w^as a professional performer and did not even pretend to be 
more. 1 mentioned to the young scientist that his Durga 
could be bought for a rupee at any bazaar. He knew^ that, 
of course, and all he said was ‘1 hat has nothing to do w ith it; 
you have missed the point’. 

Another encounter is perhaps best told in condensed form 
by quoting from my diary: 

‘Called for the remarkable V.N. at the College (where 
he lectures on philosophy), took him for lunch at the I’aj. 
Tall, gaunt, dark, in dark European clothes, with dark- 
glowdng eyes, and wdth rich, black fur growing upwaid 
from his earlobes, like a faun’s; he actually uses a pocket- 
comb on them (the ears). At first reticent and “scientific’'; 
then, on the long car journey to the hotel and during 
lunch he unbent. Aged thirty-three, unmarried (“it’s easier 
that way’’), has been practising for eleven or twelve years; 
changes diet, experimentally, every three months (“even 
Gandhi did that though he was only a Karma Yogi’). Has 
achieved various siddhis: e.g., he locked himself into a 
hermetically sealed room and by sheer will-power raised 
the temperature of the room by two to three degrees centi¬ 
grade twice during one session (“but afterwards I was so 
exhausted, had to stay in bed for weeks”). Repeatedly, 
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when ill (lecj) t rancx', a snake appeared and nio\ ed through 
the room (“it was not a hallucination”). Once he stof^ped a 
monkey eating nuts next door by a mental command. One 
day, standing in Iront of his guru’s house, he saw three 
stark naked trilx.'smen appear from no\vhere at the door, 
talk to the guru and vanish again unexpectedly (“they had 
come to invite my guru to their ‘club’ ”). In Europe I 
would have thought him a scliizo, but here it’s all in a day’s 
work . . 

This kind of story is indeed typical, and not merely of 
Yoga practitioners. India has never severed its ties with the 
magic world. The editorial columns of the great Indian 
dailies bear the imprint of the twentieth century, but the 
back of the page, except for the Linotype, could have been 
printed in the sixteenth. There, in the maniage advei*tisc- 
nients, parents specify their sons’ and daughters’ religion, 
caste, colour, height, education, and ‘powerful’ or ‘excellent’ 
mahanisa. One or the other specification might be missing, 
but never the mahanisa, the horoscope. It is a decisive factor 
in the choice not only of the candidate, but also of the auspi¬ 
cious day and hour for consummating the marriage. In half 
a million villages, where eighty per cent of the population 
li^es, e^ery important activity and decision is still regulated 
by consulting the stars. 

The reason is, simply, that although India is going through 
an Industrial Revolution of sorts, it has never gone through 
a Scientific Revolution of the kind which changed the struc¬ 
ture of European thought in the seventeenth century, sup¬ 
planting magical causation by physical causation. Before that 
turning point, Europe was almost as deeply immersed in 
astrology and other forms of magic thought as India still is. 
But in Europe, that transformation of thought preceded the 
transformation of society; in India it is the other way round. 
Underneath the power dams and steel works of the Second 
Five Year plan lies the ancient soil; one only has to scratch it 
and the black magic comes oozing out with its slightly rancid 
smell. 


H 
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Levitation 

I had to digress for a moment to explain how difficult it is, 
under these circumstances, to obtain any reliable evidence 
for or against the occurrence of the para-normal phenomena 
described in Yogic literature. Even otherwise shrewd Euro¬ 
pean witnesses who have lived steeped in this atmosphere for 
some time cannot be relied on. 'Ehus Ernest Wood writes 
in his Penguin book on Yoga: ‘Levitation, or the rising of the 
body from the ground and its suspension a few feet up in the 
air above the seat or couch, is a universally accepted fact in 
India. 1 remember one occasion when an old yogi was levi¬ 
tated in a recumbent posture about six feet above the ground 
in an open field, for about half an hour, while the visitors 
were permitted to pass sticks to and fro in the space 
between’.^ 

One would expect a serious scholar to quote immediately 
the exact date and location of such an extraordinary evctit, 
accompanied by the testimonials of all the witnesses he could 
lay hands on. But all we get here by \vay of evidence are the 
words, ‘I remember one occasion’ - and this, alas, is typical of 
most writers on the subject. Equally characteristic is the fact 
that the only other piece of e\ idence which Wood adduces for 
the occurrence of levitation is a (piotation from Eosco 
Maraini’s charming book Secret Tibety where the author tells 
us, that the Maharajah of Sikkim’s daughter told him, that 
when she was a little girl her uncle ‘did what you would call 
exercises in levitation. I used to take him a little rice. He 
would be motionless in mid-air. Every day he rose a little 
higher . . . There are certain things you don’t forget’. 

I am not arguing for or against the possibility of levitation, 
only about the quality of the evidence. Ernest Wood is right 
when he says that levitation is ‘universally accepted as a fact’ 
in India. Moreover, it is considered as one of the easier 
siddhis, generally attained by way of khecari mudra. Alain 
Danielou, for instance, another Euroj)can convert who is held 
in high esteem as a student of mysticism in India, writes: 

‘ Phis is considered to be fairly easy to do and is used for the 
i op. cit., p. 104. 
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frequently })crf()nncd act of levitation’/ But again no 
chapter, no verse. 

One may argue that a popular belief which has survived 
for centin ies must contain some truth, hut this is not always 
tlie case; witches riding on broomsticks may l)c archetypal 
symbols, they arc not racial memories. Two facts, 1 believe, 
ought to be taken into consideration. Firstly, most alleged 
eye-witness reports, whctlier (irst-, second-, or third-hand, seem 
to coiiforiii to a certain ])attern. 1 he witness always dates his 
or her experience ‘when 1 was a small child’, usually between 
the age of live and nine. Apart from my young physicist, I 
met two Indians (one a j)sychia(rist, the otlier a farmer) who 
also stated that they had se(‘n lev itation - both as cliildren 
and lx:)th in a crowd on a village square. 1 knovv^ of no first¬ 
hand report (except Piofessor ^\ o(Kl's undated statement) in 
wliich the witness was an adult. In view of the impressionalde 
nature of that age, even more pronounced in Indian children, 
the possibility of confusion between listening to a vividly 
visualized story and believing later to have actually experi¬ 
enced it, would be one possildc explanation for its remarkable 
persistence. 

Secondly, it seems to me odd that among the experimental 
work whicli has been done at various Yoga research institutes, 
no experiments on lev itation were published or mentioned to 
me. Some of the experiments (to be presently described) 
lequire costly and complicated instruments. It would be a 
simple procedure to let the subject perform the appropriate 
mudras on In’s mat placed on the platform of a weighing 
machine, and see whether his body got any lighter. He would 
not to have to levitate actually-the loss of a few pounds 
would be decisive proof of tlie power of mind over gravity. At 
one research institute, wdvere I made this obvious suggestion, 
I had the impression that it had been tried with negative 
results. Rut that is neither here nor there, and if the hoary 
subject of levitation is to be tackled seriously, some procedure 
on these lines would have to be patiently tried on any likely 


1 Oiiotcd by K. Ratnain, ‘IManniii}^ for Siioutific Yoga,’ The Illustrated 
Weekly of India, 28 DcccuitKr 1958. 
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subject; whatever the number of failures, a single positive 
result under suitable controls would mean a revolution in 
our outlook on the world. 

The Pit Experiments 

In view of the handicaps 1 mentioned, it is encouraging 
to know that serious cxperimenial work is nevertheless being 
carried out. Foremost in this held are the All India Institute 
of Mental Health in Bangalore, and Swami Kuvalayananda’s 
Research Centre at Lonavla. 

If I was sceptical about the medical work carried out at the 
Swami’s Health Centre on the Marine Drive in Bombay, 
this attitude does not apply to his research work. Lona\la 
lies on a high plateau in the Sahia mountains near Poonah, 
in a peaceful, rather Grecian landscape, blessed by a constant 
sea breeze. I’hc Institute owns some fifty acres of land, which 
stretch over two hills, and include the Swami's private 
ashram. Its laboratory equipment is excellent, including a 
lie detector, breath analyser. X-ray department, electro¬ 
encephalograph, and so on. There is a spacious library, and 
a literary department where five scholars arc engaged in 
preparing a ten-volume Yoga Encyclopaedia. 

I was introduced to the present experimental subject-a 
middle-aged man of medium height and athletic build, with 
gentle manners and those curiously fierce eyes which 1 have 
come to associate with practising Yogis. He had been an 
itinerant showman at country fairs, until the Swami, in his 
search for likely subjects, discovered him and made him into 
his guinca-j)ig. He now regards the Swami with the white 
corkscrew tresses as his guru. While we walked through the 
various laboratories, he trotted behind the Swami like a 
faithful dog, listening to every word with utmost devotion. 
‘Whatever strength I have,' he explained to me, ‘comes from 
Swamiji.’ The insj)ection completed, the Swami told him to 
give a demonstration. 1 he Yogi disaj)j)eared delightedly, and 
Gime back a minute later, wearing a gaudy dressing-gown of 
the kind in which circus artistes enter the ring, and a chain 
of medals round his neck. Discarding the robe, he was seen to 
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l)c wearing trunks of tiger-skin, and a collection of wrist- 
bangles; he looked superb, his black eyes now all aglow. He 
began with the classic exercises, such as uddiyama - drawing 
in the abdominal muscles, while forcing the viscerac and 
dia|)hragm upwards, until a large, hollow cavity appears 
under the ribs, a kind of incredible grotto in the flesh, and the 
obliqui abdoinifii, the two transversal muscles, stick out in a 
rather horrifying manner as on anatomical figures stripped 
of skin, l^hen came iiauli, the isolation and separate manipu¬ 
lation of the abdominal straight muscles, making them bulge 
out in a whorl at the navel, and sul)scquently rolling them to 
the right and to the left as if a rolling pin were moving under 
the skin - while the remaining areas of the abdomen seem to 
be emptied of content, and the navel is sucked in to within a 
few inches of the spine. It was fascinating and faintly nause¬ 
ating to watch, and so were the various headstands, with arms 
and limbs thread through each other and tangled like a com¬ 
plicated mariner's knot. The Yogi then demonstrated the 
extraordinary power of his chest muscles - the result of 
pranayama-by winding a sturdy steel wire round his torso 
(cushioned by a leather belt), tightening the wire with a 
tourniquet, and then snapping it with a single inhalation. 
Next, he wound a three-eighth inch gauge iron-chain round 
his chest, and put his naked foot inside the chain and slowly 
broke it (I have kept both the wire and the chain; they are 
structurally faultless). It was as good a strong man act as one 
can see in a first-rate variety show, but the last one was some¬ 
thing more special: the Yogi took a fresh palm-leaf, folded it 
twice, and, using his index and middle linger like a pair of 
scissors, cut the leaf neatly into two. His fingers felt hard and 
bony, l)ut there was no callosity on them. His explanation was 
'that he concentrated all his life-forces between the two fingers.’ 

These were remarkable achievements of muscle control, 
including the involuntary muscles. I must mention in this 
context a report given to me by an eminent Bombay psychia¬ 
trist who had watched, and photographed, a Yogi showman 
attaching with a string a twenty-pound weight to the tip of 
his penis, and lifting it by producing an erection in front of 
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the audience. The photographs show the usual tall and 
emaciated individual, smeared with ashes, matted hair and a 
wild stare; the doctor told me that the man had been under 
the influence of drugs, and had admitted to him that drugs 
had been an essential part of the training by his guru. Bhang, 
the hashish-like substance distilled from Cannabis indica, 
plays an important part in Hatba Yoga. Dr. Bernard, for 
instance, was given bhang by his guru before his final 
initiation. 

All this, however, has nothing to do with the siddhis. Of 
these only one had been thoroughly investigated at Lonavla: 
the classic Yogic experiment of being buried alive in a pit. 
They showed me their cx])crimental pit: it was apjnoxi- 
mately six feet by three feet by three feet, its bottom about six 
feet down under ground level. It was closed by a tight-fitting 
concrete lid, and this was then covered by three feet of earth. 
I shall not go into the details of the exjieriment because, as 
the Swami frankly told me, it had proved abortive. Thougli 
the pit seemed sufficiently air-tight to make any human being 
die of suffocation after a few minutes, and would certainly 
have convinced any village audience that it was so, it tran¬ 
spired that everybody had vastly underestimated the porosity 
of the surrounding earth. "ITey discovered this when, after a 
series of exjieriments, they tried to pump the air out of the 
pit, yet the pressure inside only fell by 0 5. During the experi¬ 
ment itself, they had only measured the relative oxygen and 
carbondioxide content inside the pit; the leakage of fresh 
oxygen into the pit became apparent when they had the 
idea of pumping it out entirely. 

The thoroughness of the experiment, and the frank admis¬ 
sion of its failure, were entirely to the Swami’s credit. 
Though he himself evidently believed in siddhis, he was 
equally candid in admitting that all his experiments in this 
direction had given negative results. It seems that the only 
significant finding they had produced so far was that the EEG 
curves^ of subjects in trance remained normal, whereas the 

^ 1 he ciccirocncephalogram lecortls the intensity and rhythm of electrical 
activities in the brain. 
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psycho-galvanic reflex rcmainecl consistently below normal.^ 
I he pit experinieiii was also carried out at the Institute 
of Mental Health at Bangalore by a team of five research 
workers, including one European. 1 had an opportunity to 
talk to three of them, to inspect the pit and later on to read a 
paper which they had jointly published.^ 

The dimensions of this pit were four feet by three feet ])y 
two and a half feet, which makes a volume of approximately 
one cubic yard. Its bottom was covered with a rubber sheet, 
and its lid was a one-inch wooden plank covered with six 
inches of earth. M’he subject was buried in the pit on three 
dilfeient occasions, for two hours, for nine hours and for 
eight and a half hours respectively. The instruments in the 
pit conveyed information on electrical activity in the lirain 
and heart, on the temperature, humidity and chemical com¬ 
position of the air in the pit, and made mechanical recordings 
of breathing motions of the chest (with sjiiroineters). The 
subject, a Yogi by name of Shri Ki islina Iyengar, was dressed 
in a loin-cloth only. He lay down on the floor of the ]:)it with 
the \'arious instruments and electrodes attached to him, lit 
an incense stick, and went into samadhi. Then he was buried 
for the periods indicated, varying between two and nine 
hours, rhe interval between the first and second experiment 
was one month, between the second and third, a fortnight. 
The results of the experiment were as follows: 

The electrical records of brain activity remained the same 
inside the pit as those taken under normal conditions outside. 
They indicate that the subject was both alert and relaxed, but 
not asleep. The conclusion is that he was either not in 
samadhi, or that samadhi does not affect the electrical activity 
of the brain. 

The most interesting results concern breathing. Unfortu¬ 
nately, as the report says, in this aise, too ‘the possibility of 

^ 1 he psytho oalvaiiic reflex (used in lie dclot tors) reflects chanf^es in llie 
electrical properties of the body surface in response to emotional stimuli, 

I hese ebani’vs. like sweating, <;oose flesh, or ‘bristliiif;’ are controlled l)y the 
sympathetic nervous system, and ilius indicate c'moiive reactions. 

Some Experiments on a 'Yogi' in Controlled States, by H. V. Giindii Rao, 

N. Krishnaswamy, R. L. Narasimhaiya, J. Hcnmig, and M. V. Govindaswamy, 
Journal of the All India Institute of Mental Health, Bangalore, July i05^» P- 99* 
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leakage of gases through tlie jiorous walls of the pit, dug in 
raw earth, has not been investigated. This is a serious source 
of error.’ But even so, one significant fact emerged. The heart¬ 
beat remained steady throughout, and showed a regular 
pattern with slow variations between 40 and 100 beats per 
minute, which is Avithin normal limits. Breathing, however, 
slowed down from tlie normal rate of about i() per minute, 
to a slow rate of about 1 breath per minute, and sometimes 
even to a rate of 1 respiration in two minutes. I'liis was 
apparently compensated for by doubling the amount of venti¬ 
lation (of the volume of air passed through tlie lungs) from 
0*5 litre to 1 litre.^ Even so, the basic metabolic rate had been 
considerably lowered. Ehus the results indicate a kind of 
slow-jicdalling of the organism, shown by the lowering of 
the rate of oxygen exchange. This is a remarkable but by 
no means a sujiernatural achievement, and does not bear out 
tlie claim that Vogis buried in the |.)it survive without 
breathing at all. 

Stofijnng the Heart 

Related to this is another claim, that Yogis can stop their 
heart-beats at wdll. This claim was tlioroughly investigated 
at the Andhra Medical C^ollegc at Visakhapatnam. The 
subject wxis a Yogi called Ramananda - a very advanced prac¬ 
titioner; he had not only mastered khecari mudra by 
severance of the tendon of the tongue, but had his tongue 
surgically split lengthwise into twx), because previously he 
could only cover the opening of one nostril at a time. 

The experiment was carried out in 1957, wdien 
Ramananda w^as thirty-four, and had practised Hatha Yoga 
for sixteen years. He demonstrated with ease all the advanced 
routines, including the aspiration of fluids through colon and 
urethra, and the ejection of liquids from the stomach through 
mouth or nose at will. He had spent various periods buried in 


^ i he junonni of ventihilion roiild nf>i he diredly nicnsmed; it was rorn- 
puted from iiieasuremeiits ilie carhondioxicle eoiitcnt in the f)it at the 
bejrinning and end of the period of burial. At the beginning it had been o.o.j 
per cent; at the end of the two-hour period 1.34 per cent; at the end of the 
nine-hour period 3.8 per cent. 
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a pii, and claimed that the longest period had been twenty- 
eight days; but, the report’ says ‘this has not been 
investigated'. 

The j)oint of the experiment was the voluntary susjiension 
of heart beat and pulse. The results showed that Ramananda 
was capable of reducing both to a considerable extent for a 
period of 20-30 seconds. During tins time the pulse could not 
be felt at all by the usual method of placing a finger on the 
artery; but tlie sphygmograph (a mechanical apparatus for 
measuring blood pressure) continued to record feeble pulse 
waves of an irregular and attenuated nature. The weakening 
of the pulse was jiroduced by two indejiendent methods: 
firstly, by contraction of the biceps, pectoralis and other 
muscles, thus mechanically compressing the brachial artery; 
secondly, by diminishing the flow through holding of the 
breath. Botli can be learnt by any normal j^erson; comparison 
of the s[diygmogTapln‘c records of Ramananda with those of 
an ordinary subject during suspended breathing, show only 
a slight difference, explained by training. 

Examination of the heart's activity during the period of 
susjiension yielded more im|:)rcssive results. By the normal 
method of auscultation, the heart beats could not be heard; 
on the ta})e record tliey were ‘sometimes faint and sometimes 
inaudible'. The EEG record sliowed completely normal elec¬ 
trical activity of the heart throughout the experiment; on 
the other hand, the fluorosco|)e showed, according to the 
radiologist’s report, the following: ‘After he inhaled slightly 
and stopped breathing the cardiac pulsation was found to be 
arrested except for a slight flicker along the left border below 
the pulmonary conus and in the apical segment of the left 
ventricle. There was no pulsation in any other segment. This 
status was maintained for about 30 seconds. After he com¬ 
menced respiration, normal cardiac pulsation was observed.' 

Thus Ramananda had demonstrated beyond doubt his 

1 .i Vrrl'nniitary Scientifu /m>rstif!;ation into sonir of the Unusutd Physio¬ 
logical Manifestations Acquired as a Result of Yogic Practices in India, by 
G. V. Satyanarayanainiirihi, M.D., and P. Bralunayya Sastry, 

M.Sc., Ph.D. Wiener Zcitschrift fiir Nervenheilkunde und die Groizgcbictc, 
>5- 1>P- 2:59 .19. 
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ability to diminish the activity of his heart through voluntary 
effort, using a certain breathing technique. However, most 
normal people can affect tlie function of their hearts, though 
to a less dramatic extent, by holding their breath and ‘willing* 
the heart to beat more tjuietly. In clinical jargon this is called 
‘Valsalva mancruvring*^ The degree of voluntary control of 
the heart varies, of course, according to the individual; but 
at least one case of an even more dramatic nature than 
Ramananda’s achievement has been relialdy reported in 
America. Tlie report, by 1 ^* - Charles M. McClure, was pub¬ 
lished in California Alcdicine, the official Journal of tlie 
California Medical Association." 

It describes the case of a forty-four-year-old aircraft 
mechanic of Danish descent, Vernon W. Hansen, who had 
acquired the ability to slow down his heart-beat and to stop 
it completely at will - including its electrical activity - for 
five seconds. Hansen, at the age of seven, had suffered from 
rheumatic fe\er, and had overheard the family doctor saying 
that he would not live to be twenty. The illness left him with 
a slight heart condition, and with the constant fear that his 
lieart might stop beating while he was asleep. To prevent this, 
he learnt to exercise voluntary control over its functions: ‘By 
sitting quietly, relaxing completely and “allowing everything 
to stop’*, he could induce progressive slowing of the pulse 
until cessation of heart action would occur, then a feeling of 
impending loss of consciousness. After a few seconds of this 
sensation, he would take a deep breath and normal heart 
action would resume.’ During the cardiac arrest, ‘his colour 
would become the ashen grey of sudden circulatory failure*. 
The electrocardiagram, reproduced in the report, shows with 
uncontroversial clarity the process of slowing down, and the 
complete stoppage of five seconds. The process was ‘induced 
through some mechanism which, although under voluntary 
control, is not known to the patient himself. Careful observa¬ 
tion did not reveal any breath-holding or Valsalva manamvre 

^ J he sinuses (»l VaKal\;i aie bulges in ihe aorlie walls; these interart with 
the valves that rcj^iilate the flow through the pulmonary and coronary 
arteries. 

2 Vol. 90, No. (), June 1959. 
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in connexion wiih the cessation of lieart-bcat/ So lie did not 
even have to resort to jiranayatna. Aircraftsman Hansen has 
certainly beaten all Yogic records. 

Dr. McClure had known him for five years. Hansen could 
produce the phenomenon at any time, without any ctlort. 
How he did it, he did not know himself, as the report says. 
Apparently the damage caused by the rheumatic fever and 
his constant worry were instrumental in enabling him to 
concentrate his attention on that critically sensitivised focus 
in his body, and to increase the normal degree of control over 
it to an abnormal (‘Xtent. His case is a further illustration 
of the fact that there is no hard and fast boundary between 
the ‘voluntary’ and ‘iinoluntary’ functions of the body; and 
that the degree of control exercised over the latter is a 
(juestion of training in focusing attention. 

Concerning other siddhis, I have seen neither the rope 
trick nor the mango-tree wonder, and could find no reliable 
I)crson who has seen cither of them. ‘Fire-walking’ as an 
ordeal, or a magic stunt, is as old as civilization, and not 
confined to India. It depends, of course, on the type of com¬ 
bustible used, the duration of contact and other technical 
points which have not been experimentally investigated by 
any of the Yoga research institutes. 

A final remark about walking or floating on water, which 
does belong to the traditional category of Yoga siddhis. I 
have mentioned that my young physicist, who asserted that as 
a child he had seen a Yogi levitate, had also seen, at the age 
of twenty, another Yogi floating on a well ‘either in a crouch¬ 
ing position or standing on his head’. In contrast to the levi¬ 
tation memory, which was ha/y, the well memory was quite 
precise - except on the crucial question of the exact posture 
in which the Yogi was floating. Like most Indians, the young 
man could not swim, and to float on water in any posture 
seemed to him a miraculous achievement in itself. Now, to 
float ‘upside down’, while tinning a somersault in the water, 
or l)y keeping the trunk immersed as long as one’s breath 
will hold, is a trivial matter for anybody who can swim; and 
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ihc acrobatiailly pliant body, plus the breath-holding 
technique of a trained Yogi could doubtless carry it to spec¬ 
tacular lengths. As for the ‘crouching posture’, the young 
man was positive that the Yogi kept his legs folded, but 
whether his body was upright, or lying Hat on the water he 
could not say: after reflection, he thought the latter more 
likely ‘because his eyes were fixed on the sky’. To float on 
one’s back, whether with legs outstretched or folded, is again 
a miracle to non-swimmers only, whose aquatic experience, 
like that of the majority of pious Hindus, is confined to a 
ritual sprinkle and dip, eyes closed and fingers clamped over 
the nostrils, in a temple tank or river. 

My suspicion that the floating Yogis were practising a 
simple leg-pull on a naive audience was amusingly confirmed 
wlicn, a little while later, I read an account of it in the 
International Journal of the Science of Yogaf published by 
the Santa Cruz Institute. The author of the article relates 
how Shri Yogendra had searched for several months for a 
famous guru, hidden in the Kashmir mountains, until he 
finally tracked him down. That guru ‘was gifted with the 
power of floating on water through mastery over pla\ini 
pranayana, and demonstrated the same before Shri Yogendra 
left him’. On the next page there is a photograph of a man, 
comfortably floating on his back in shallow water, with arms 
folded behind his head. I’he photograph bears the caption: 
‘Mastery over the plavini process of Yoga breathing enables 
the student to float on water as illustrated in this photo. The 
posture assumed is the traditional Fish-pose.’ 

I then looked up plavini pranayana. It consists in ‘suspend¬ 
ing the breath outside the lungs’-that is, swallowing 
quantities of air-‘while focusing the mind on the space 
between the eyebrows until it swoons’.^ Dr. Bernard expressly 
warns: ‘the beginner is advised not to work on this practice’. 
As a reward for this effort, the Hatha Yoga Pradipika holds 
out this promise: ‘when the belly is filled with air freely 
circulating within the body, the body easily floats, even in 


^ April-September 19^0. 

2 Bernard, op. cil., p. 54. 
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the (k!(‘})cst water, like the leaf of a loins’.^ It could be had in 
a siinjder way. 

'To sum up: the demonstrable phenomena produced by 
Hatha Yoga are neither more nor less miraculous than the 
blisters and stigmata, the anaesthesias, catatonias and hallu¬ 
cinations produced under hypnosis or in hysterical states. 
Hatha Yoga is a specific method of inducing such 
phenomena, mainly relying on techniques of self-hypnosis 
through respiratory, circulatory and other visceral mana'uvres, 
re[)etitive invocations, and hashish-type drugs. Its impressive¬ 
ness to the Western o])server rests on the systematization of 
the teclini(jues for producing such [)henomena, and on the 
nnstic \alue s(‘t on them. The former enables it to demon¬ 
strate the jR3wer of mind over the autonomous functions of 
tlie l)ody more forcibly than any Western school, but at the 
jnice of far-fetched, devious and debasing techniques. This 
leaves tlie (jiieslion of mystic value as the last and most 
imj)ortant aspect of ^ oga to be discussed. 

Ihe Mystic Aspect 

I he ultimate aim of Yoga is samadhi, the mystic union. 
‘As salt being dissolved in water becomes one with it, so 
when alma and mind become one, it is called samhadi’.“ Yet 
the word seems to have different meanings in different con¬ 
texts. A'hc Ghcranda Sainhita gives six kinds of samadhis, 
attained by six different methods.'* Some translators render it 
as hneditatioiY or ‘contemplation' or ‘absorption’; others as 
‘trance’ or ‘ecstatic bliss’; still others as ‘super-consciousness’ 
- or ‘deep, dreamless sleep’. 

In spite of this, there is a large area of agreement between 
the various sources on certain basic features of samadhi. 
These are, from the physiological point of view a lowering of 
all bavsic functions: heart-beat, pulse, breathing, nutrition- 
a kind of hibernation of the body. Mentally, samadhi is said 
to cemsist of ‘pure’ consciousness, that is, consciousness with¬ 
out oI)ject or content other than consciousness itself. Tims 

1 Hatha Ya^a Pradipiha, ii, 70. 

2 f fat ha Yoga Pradipika, op. cil.. iv, 5. 

Ghcranda Sanihita, op. cit., vii, 12. 
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turned upon itself, pure consciousness penetrates into the 
Real Self, the atnia, w hicli is behind and beyond the sentient 
ego. The ego is a transient phenomenon, the atina is unalter¬ 
able, transcending the phenomenal world, part and parcel of 
Brahma, the Universal Spirit, which it contains and in 
which it is contained. Lastly, from the emotional point of 
view, samadhi is a slate of bliss, its onset signalled by a shape¬ 
less radiance which blots out everything else. 

Samadhi may last a few minutes, liours or days. But there 
is also ‘final samadhi* into which a holy man enters at will; 
it entails death of the body and of the body-bound ego, 
whereas the Real Self, liberated from the wlieel of re 1 )irth, 
remains permanently united with the universal spirit. Except 
in final samadhi, the mind returns each time into the sentient 
ego, without retaining any jmsitivc memory of tlie Union 
whicli it has experienced. 

1 he Real Self has thus nothing to do with the Unconscious 
in the Treudian sense or with Jung’s Collective Unconscious. 
For the unconscious, as we understand it, manifests itself 
above all in the dream, whereas in Hindu philosopliy, dream¬ 
ing is a function of the ego, not of the Real Self. Only in 
‘deep sleep’, which is by definition dreamless, can the Real 
Self be approached. 

Is samadhi, then, to be identiiied with ‘deep sleep’? And 
if so, how can it also be called a ‘super-conscious’ or ‘con- 
tenij^lative’ state? Is it not, rather, a state of comatose ‘sub-’ or 
‘uii-’consciousness? Ihc answer is that Indian pJiilosophy 
cither docs not regard these terms as contradictory, or is 
indillerent to the contradiction between them. Bralnna is 
the fullness and the void, everything and nothing, alonencss 
and all-oneness at the same time, at no time. A state of mind, 
which is withdrawn from all objects of consciousness, voided 
of any content, contemplating nothing, would be called in 
Western psychology a state of un- or non-consciousness. The 
Eastern philosopher would have no cjuarrel witli this descrip¬ 
tion, but he would remark that ‘pure consciousness’ is there 
nevertliel(*ss. I he dialogucr would then continue on more or 
less the following lines: 
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Q: When you speak of ‘pure consciousness’, you mean 
consciousness of ivliat? 

A: Of consciousness itself, and of nothing else. 

Q; But who is conscious of being conscious: the person 
who entered samadhi? 

A: No, in samadhi the self no longer exists. It is his ego¬ 
less Real Self being conscious of the Real Self. 

Q: Then if the })erson’s ordinary self has ceased to exist, 
that person can no longer be conscious, and you must agree 
that he has entered a state of un- or non-consciousness. 

A: That is correct. He has entered the state of super- 
consciousness which we also call ‘samadhi’ or ‘(ontemplation’ 
or ‘being one with reality’. 

And so the merry-go-round would continue. 

The equation of samadhi with ‘deej) sleep’ begins with the 
I'panishads and can be followed all the way down, to the 
writings of modern mystics like Krishna Mcnon - although 
some coniemporary Hindu academics have tried to explain 
it away. Since the point is of some importance in dispelling 
AVeslcrn misconceptions about Indian philosophy and Indian 
mysticism, I shall (juofe a few characterislic passages from the 
major Upanishads. 

Prasna Upanishad 
'(hicstion IV 

Then Sauryayanin Garga asked him: “Worthy Sire! 
In a man, who are they [the faculties] that sleep, who that 
are awake, which is that perceiving power that sees the 
dream. To whom does the happiness which they enjoy 
belong? In whom is everything established?” 

Pippalada replied: “Gargya! just as the rays of the 
setting Sun are, all of them, gathered up in that orb of 
light and they issue forth again when he rises again, even 
so is all that gathered up in the mind that perceives every- 
thing: hence it is that the individual docs not hear, see, 
smell, taste, touch, speak, take, enjoy, discharge or move, 
and they say, he sleeps. The fires of the vital breaths alone 
arc awake in this body . . . Here, this perceiving mind 
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enjoys its greatness in dream. [But] when mind is domi¬ 
nated by the inner light, it dreams no dream; there in 
this body, the happiness of deep sleep ensues. Just as, my 
dear, birds retire into their nests, even so everything is 
absorbed into the Supreme Self . . 

Maiidukya Upanishad 

This basic text begins with a discussion of the incantation 
Oili which signifies the Real Self; it continues: 

‘lliis Self is Brahman; and this Self is of four grades . . . 
"I'hc waking state with knowledge of external objects is the 
first grade . . . The dream state perceiving within oneself 
an enjoyment de\oid of gross objects is the second grade. 
'That is deep sleep where the sleeping one does not fancy 
any desire and secs no dream-a state of deep sleep, uni¬ 
fied, one mass of pure knowledge, enjoying only bliss - this 
is the third degree . . . Perceiving neither internally nor 
externally, neither knowing nor non-knowing; the imper¬ 
ceptible, indescribable, unnamable, of the sole form of the 
consciousness of the one Self, the negation of the jihcno- 
menal world, the Peaceful, the Happy, the One wdthout a 
second, this they consider is the fourth grade; that is the 
Self, that is the thing to lie realized.- 

Chandogya Upanishad 

‘VI. viii. 1-7. Uddalaka Aruni told his son Svetaketii: 
“Know from me, my dear son, of the state of sleep. When 
a man is said to slcej), he becomes united, my dear, with 
Reality; he attains (apiti) to his own real Self (Svam); 
hence they say that he is sleeping (svamapiti): he has really 
been re-united with his own self . . 

‘VIII. i. 4. Now this serenity (in deep sleep) which arises 
above this physical state, reaches the Light Supreme, 
attains its own innate form; this is the Self; that is the 
immortal and fearless; this the Brahman . . 

^ I'r. Raghiivan, op. cit., pp. 6‘P4. 

2 Ibid, j)'. 71 f. 

^Jhid, p. 84. 

* Ibid, p. 91;. 
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‘VII. xi. “Where one sleeps deeply, in full serenity, and 
dreamless, that is llic Self; It is iimnortal and fcailess; It is 
the Brahman . . 

Brilinclaranyaha IJjxinisfind 

‘14-50 . . . Ajatasatru took (iargya hy the hand; they came 
to a sleeping' man; him Ajatasatru called by name; “O 
mighty one in white dress, Soma, King! . Ajatasatru 
asked : “When this man was asleep . . . where had he gone? 
From where did he come back now?” Gargya knew this 
not. Ajatasatru: “WJien lie . . . was asleej), he gathered the 
knowledge of the senses through tlieir faculties and slept 
in the ether that is within the heart; when he draws (into 
himself) all those laculties, then the person sleeps; then the 
sense of smell is n iiluhawn, speech is w itlidrawn, the eve is 
withdrawn, the car is withdrawn, the mind is withdrawn. 
When he mo\es about in dream, all those worlds are his, he 
becomes a mighty king or an eminent Brahman or rises 
high and falls low; just as a great king, collecting his forces, 
moves about in his countiy as he jileascs, e\en so this per¬ 
son gatlicrs the senses and moves about as he pleases in his 
body, lint when he is in deej) sleep, lie is not aware of any- 
ihing; there arc seventy-two thousand veins which issue 
from the heart all (ucr the body; returning tlirough them 
he slays in the body; just as a boy, a great king, or an emi¬ 
nent Brahman, having attained exceeding happiness, lies 
down, even so he sleeps . . . riiis is the secret description of 
it that takes one to it; the Truth of the M’ruth; the faculties 
are the trutli; of them, he is the 'Truth. 

‘IV iii. 5-7.“. . .Falling asleep, he transcends this world 
and all forms of death, i.e., mundane activities ... 9. ... In 
that state the person is self-illumined ... 21. That state of 
deep sleep is the form of Self in which there is no desire, no 
taint of virtue and of vice, no fear; just as one, embraced by 
his beloved one, is oblivious to anything, outside or inside, 
even so this person in the embrace of the Self ... is uncon- 


^ Und, J). o r 
Ibid, j)|). 100-1. 
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scions of anything, outside or inside; that is his form in 
which all desires have been realized, in ^vliich the Self 
alone constitutes tlie desire, in which there is no desire or 
sorrow . . 

Lastly, Krishna Menon: 

‘Jn the deep-sleep state shinc's that principle to which the 
word “1” points. 1 here the mind has disso]\ed and cannot 
therefore pcrcei\e it. ^\'hen tlie mind is directed to it, it 
changes into that, losing the characteiistics of mind. 1 liis 
is called samadhi.- 

If all this sounds like a hymn to Tanatos - that I believe is 
indeed its deepest meaning. "I'he dreamless, trance-sleep of 
saniadhi is a homage to Tanatos: an exercise in death while 
preparing for the ‘linal sainadhi’ in which it is consumed. 

Sleep cannot normally be j>roduccd by an act of will, and 
dreamless slccj) e\cn less. Hie distinguishing mark of 
samadhi is tliat it can be so produced. And since the first and 
last aim of Yoga, from its \'cdic origins to this day, has always 
been the mystic union of samadhi, we are now in a better 
position to understand the ultimate meaning behind its 
apparently perverse techniejues. It is a systematic condition¬ 
ing of the body to conniving in its own destruction, at the 
command of the will, by a scries of graduated stages-from 
the suspension of the \iid\ breath, through the temporary 
suspension of consciousness, to the ultimate step. 

'I liis conni\ance of the body can only be obtained by gain¬ 
ing mastery o\ er all its functions - and in the first place over 
the involuntary functions governed by the vegctati\'c nervous 
system. All 1 )odiIy reilexes devoted to survival must be 
wrenched from the service of Eros, and pressed into the ser¬ 
vice of I'anatos. If the function of an organ can be l eversed, 
this will be done, whatever the elfort. Thus the lower open¬ 
ings of the body, designed for elimination, must be trained 


^ fhid, |). 112, 

Atrna Nirxuti, of), cit., p. i8. 
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for intake. The openings designed for intake must be 
blocked, locked, sealed to the world. If this cannot ])C done 
coiiipletely, the functions will at least be partially suspended: 
breath, heait-|3ulse, pulse. I’he eyeballs are turned inward 
and upward in a violent stjuint so that only the blind white 
substance is directed at the world. 

Idle Yogi’s attitude to the various organs of his body may 
be compared to that of an experienced officer, training his 
unit for a dangerous, and indeed suicidal mission. To obtain 
absolute obedience, the unit must be kept in a fit condition; 
order, ciliciency, cleanliness, must be carried to perfection; to 
keep up morale, it must be treated sternly but with under¬ 
standing. In other words, the body must be at the peak of its 
form to become cajjablc of annihilating itself, partially or 
totally, at the will’s command. Fhat is why the serpent life- 
foice, curled rotmd the base of the Sj>ine, must be first 
.1 wakened, then forced upward, towards the (knitre of Com¬ 
mand between the eyebrows-and from there into the 
emlnace of Shiva, the Destroyer. 

Idle Christian ascetic mortifies his body to hasten its return 
to dust. He pj'oceeds by a direct way; the Yogi’s life is spent on 
a prodigious detour. He must build up his body into a super- 
ellicient, suj)er-sentient instrument of self-annihilation. That 
act of annihilation is sarnadhi. Beyond it there is no Heavenly 
Father, no smiling Virgin or loving Bridegroom waiting. 
Only the Real Self is ^vai^ing, whose attributes arc all nega¬ 
tive -‘without shape, Avithout hori/on, Avithout end’; who is 
indicated by ‘jieti, neti'- ‘not this, not this’; the ultimate 
\d)id - compressed in the reverberations of the single syllable 
Om. 

No Avonder that the naked rocks of this terrifying ascent 
arc overgroAvn Avith Aveeds-thc miraculous siddhis. For does 
not he Avho has achieved mastery over death acquire miracu¬ 
lous powers? Having realized that the Avorld of the senses is 
illusion, should he not be able to prove that space, time and 
graA ity are also illusions? 

As the centuries went by, the weeds multijdied on the once- 
naked rock, and the postures of the climbers assumed more 
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and more grotesque contortions. They reflected the perennial 
tragedy of the human condition - that the means become an 
end in themselves. 

Pantanjali’s Yoga Sutras date, within a century or two, 
from the same period as Aristotle’s Logic. The Hatha Yoga 
Fradipika and its companion treatises coincide, within the 
same generous limits, with the works of the Aristotelian 
Schoolmen. Both were sterile and pedantic derivations from a 
great and original adventure of the human mind. But while 
the Schoolmen confined themselves to verbal logic-chopping, 
the Swamis did it with their bowels; and while scholasticism 
is a distant memory, Yoga is not. One is reminded of Erasmus’ 
epigram on the Schoolmen: ‘They are looking in utter dark¬ 
ness for that tvhich has no existence whatever’ - but then, the 
Indian mystic would accept this as a statement of fact, with¬ 
out any derogatory intent, and a wortliy programme to be 
pursued. 

Among WA'sterners who have tried to enter the spirit of 
Yoga the hard way. Dr. Bernard was probably the most persis¬ 
tent, modest and sincere. He wrote his last work on Hatha 
Yoga after many years of devoted practice, and in the index 
to that short book there are two moving headings: 

Miracles, none transpired. 

Supernatural, not revealed. 



The Pressure of the Past 


1 


The Perils of Sex 


P SYCHO r If TRAP Y is still a novelty in India; its jnacti- 
tioners are few, and they arc making but slow headway 
against tJie competition of astrologers, swamis, Ayurve- 


dists, hakims and wonder-workers of every conceivable kind. 


'Fhc dominant trend is an unorthodox and eclectic com¬ 


bination of Freud and y\dler. Freud, as one of them 
explained, ‘provides the answers to the Indian’s daily 
agonized reappraisal of his sexual and digestive functions; 
and Adler provides the label for his cherished inferiority 
comj)lex’. 

Jung, surprisingly, has no following, and his books are 
hardly read either by the profession or by the educated 
public. He is disliked on the grounds that he misrepresented 
Indian philosophy and religion, and ‘understood nothing of 
India’. The motive behind this is a kind of mythological 
parochialism: Furopeans are welcome to talk about King 
Oedipus, but the Hindu Pantheon they should leave alone. 

My hop? in seeking out Indian psychiatrists was to catch 
some glimpses into the Indian mind on its less obvious levels; 
more particularly, into ways of reacting to the breakdown 
of social traditions and religious beliefs. 

The majority of my informants denied that there was any 
significant diflercnce in the basic j)sychic make-up of 
Westerners and Indians. The apparent difl’erences, they main¬ 
tained, were on the surface; in the realm of the unconscious 
all men were cc|ual, regardless of race, creed, religious tradi¬ 
tion. A compulsion neurosis or a depressive psychosis followed 
broadly the same course, and produced the same symptoms in 
India as in Europe or America. I should mention here that 
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the majority of Japanese psychiatrists tocjk just the opposite 
line: the structure of the Japanese Id ’^vas, they said, a thing 
apart, \vhich no Westerner could understand. 

1 shall not try to decide which group is right, and whether 
the unconscious mind is essentially the same throughout the 
Juiman race, or not. But the type of conflicf to which it is 
exposed, and the symptoms by which it most commonly reacts, 
are certainly characteristic not only of the individual but of 
the culture in which he lives; and tin's ]:)ecame at once evident 
tvhen concrete problems were discussed. Thus the most 
typical complaint of patients in psychiatric clinics and Yogic 
health centres alike turned out to be a highly unusual one by 
Western standards: male spermatorrhoea ~ seminal loss 
through nocturnal pollutions or pathological discharges. It 
may be real or imagined, and is usually accompanied by com¬ 
plaints about lack of concentiation, weakening of memory 
and general physical debility. y\mong Carstairs’s informants 
in a typical village in Rajasthan, out of forty-five patients, 
thirty-one bclie\ ed that they sulTcred from spermatorrhoea ‘or 
else described special measures which they adopted to 
counteract it’.’ A similar j)iciurc emerged, though without 
jn ecise statistics, from my talks wth psychiatrists and medical 
practitioners, with an educated, middle-class clientele in the 
large towns. In a standard list of drugs of ayurvedic therapy, 
out of a total of thirty-nine proprietary medicines advertised, 
fourteen were cures for spermatorrhoea. One thus gets the 
impression that a considerable number of Hindu males suffer 
from what one might call spermal anxiety. 

The cause of this is evidently the traditional belief, which 
I mentioned before, in the vital fluid as a kind of attar 
distilled from the blood, every loss of which, even for the 
legitimate purpose of procreation, is an impoverishment of 
body and spirit. Hence the extreme value set on continence -• 
brahmacharya. Gandhi, \yho had such a decisive influence on' 
the nation’s mind, was ardent, almost fanatical propagan¬ 
dist of brahmacharya on both physical and religious grounds. 
He denied that sex, apart from its procreative function, was a 

^ G. Morris Carstairs. The Twicc-Born, London, 1957, p. 85. 
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Imnuni ncccssiiy; and since India was alieady ovcrcrovvxlcd, 
total continence-a kind o£ civil non-cooperation between 
the sexes-would not only be a social boon, but also benefit 
the ])Coplc\s health: ‘Ability to retain and assimilate the vital 
liquid is a matter of long training. When {woperly conserved 
it is transmuted into matchless energy and strength/’ 

When (iandhi took the vow of continence, he realized that 
‘control ol the palate is the first essential in the observance of 
the vow’/ Exj)erimeiiting ^vith \arious diets remained one of 
his lilclong pieocciipations: ‘I saw tliat the brahmachari’s 
food should be limited, simple, spiceless and, if [)Ossiblc, un¬ 
cooked . . . Six years of experiment have showed me that the 
brahmac h.n i s ideal food is fresh fruit and nuts/ Even milk 
is dangerous, as \ve saw: ‘I ha\ e not the least doubt that milk 
diet makes the brahmacharya vow diliicult to obscr\e.’ By the 
Mahatma’s standards, Mr. Milktoast was a wolf. 

thnidlii was an extreme case; but the Hindu j)reoccupation 
with diet, the necessity to restrict it to ‘cool’ foods which 
nourish the vital fluid ^vithout arousing the passions, and to 
a\ t)id ‘hot’, spicy food, Inch has the opposite clfect, is nation¬ 
wide. It has \ arious causes, but sex is prominent among tliem. 
^/I’he axiomatic belief that sex is both physically and 
spiritually debilitating must of course create open or uncon¬ 
scious resentment against woman, the temptress, who causes 
this deplorable exj)cnditurc of vital forces. It is reflected in 
the classic Hindu precept for the four stages, or seasons, of 
life: the Student living in continence; the Householder 
founding iy family; the Detached Person wIiQ has stored hav¬ 
ing sexual relations with his wife, though he still lives in the 
househcTcT; lastly, the Sanyasi, who social and 

family tics and become a ^vandcring holy man. Thus three out 
of the four seasons stand iiT‘nic"^ign of celibacy, and the 
second a])pears as merely a transitory station in the pilgrim’s 
progress from one form of brahmacharya to the next. 

The traditional form of niarriagc by arrangemcri*^, and the 

^ Gaiulhi, Cjiiotcd by Louis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, London, 
I9r,i. p. 203. 

'^Gandhi-An A^itobiography--The Story of my Experiments with Truth, 
London, 1949, p. 175. 
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absence of privacy in the joint household, prevent the 
emergence of a genuine human relationship between husband 
and wife-until middle-age, when the education of the chil¬ 
dren and other shared worries pro\ide a belated and 
unromantic tic. The young people meet as strangers, and for 
a long time the shared bed, or mat, remains the only common 
ground between them, pairing the day, they are hardly ever 
alone and ha\c practically no opportunity to talk to each 
other, for such intimacy in the presence of the elders is con¬ 
sidered oITensi\e. Intellectual companionship, human under¬ 
standing, shared interests, arc al)sent to a degree wliich seems 
almost inhuman to the European. Wlien I mentioned this to 
an Indian friend, he answered: ‘Wdiat will you? Marriage is a 
carnal and social arrangement.' By ‘social' he meant the con¬ 
tract entered into by the two families. Even such ex((‘]Mional 
ligurcs as Gandhi and Nehru discovered the capacity for under¬ 
standing partnership in their wives only in their late years, 
(iandhi writes in his autobiography: ‘1 ha\ e already said tliat 
Kasturbai was illiterate. I W’as very anxious to teach her, but 
lustful lo\c left me no time. For one thing the teaching liad to 
be done against her will, and that, too, at night. I dared not 
meet her in the presence of the elders, much less talk to her.’’ 

The Elindu Pantheon knows no Eros) his place is occupied 
by Kama, the prime force of Desire. Sex is the only means by 
which the young husband can assert himself in the eyes of his 
stranger-bride, and tlie only token of alTection that he can 
offer her. At the same time, sex is a source of anxious wa)rry, a 
depletion of the vital forces of body and mind. As a result, 
the Indian attitude to sex is perhaps more ambivalent and 
paradoxical than any other nation’s. On the one hand, the 
rigid separation of the sexes, prudishness, praise of the 
spiritual and physical value of continence, fussiness about 
‘cook foods, thrifty hoarding of the precious fluid. On the 
other hand, the cult of the lingam, a sex-charged mj^thology, 
erotic sculptures in the temples displaying the most asijQinish- 
ing features^ of copulative acrobacy, the ars arnandi pj& the 
Kama sutras^pLic hottest curries, shops wdth tKifaTTuring sign 

1 Oj), cit., [). n. 
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‘Sex Phaniiacy’, an unrivalled trade in aphrodisiac prepara¬ 
tions and spices. By comparison, though Victorian behaviour 
was hypocritical, Victorian ideology was single-minded: it put 
dra))eries on marble statues and attempted to bowdlerize the 
universe. Even the Middle Ages had, in theory, a fairly con¬ 
sistent attitude to sex, recognizing the conflict between the 
life of the sj^irit and the weakness of the flesh. ^ 

In India, the contradiction goes much deeper. The most 
familiar, and )ct the most striking example of it, is the cult 
of the lingam. Millions carry it on a chain round their necks. 

1 here is hardly a village without a slirine <ledicatecHo Shiv^a^ 
with its cylindrical column of stone, standing erect on a slab 
with a round hole. At all times of day, women and girls 
can be seen making their oflerings, usually by rubbing butter 
and honey on the jdiallic column, without the slightest sign of 
self-consciousness. In the bazaars, lingams arc on sale cvery- 
Avliere; in holy Benares especially, whole stieets look like 
forests grown o\er with lingams of every size and quality. Yet 
the symbol is to some extent dissociated from its origin, and 
its meaning banned from the const ious mind. 1 say ‘to some 
extent’; but to what extent is impossible to know. One of the 
])sychiatrists I visited in Calcutta, assured me: ‘If you 
\entured to suggest in a Benares bazaar what a lingam really 
represents, you would not get away unhurt.’ This may be so 
- I did not try the experiment - but it would only illustrate 
the intensity of the defence reactipjn. Similarly, I find it hard 
to believe that women mihrstering to the lingam in the shrine 
are completely unaware-on every level of instinctual know¬ 
ledge -of what they are doing. The more so, aST f re TTri g td of 
the lingam cult is explained in great wealth of detail in 
several of the Puranas, and is therefore an essential part of 
Indian folk-lore. In the version of the Linga Purana, for 
instance, Brahma, Vishnu and their suite, while paying a visit 
to Shiva, surprised him in the act of sex with Durga, his wife. 
Shiva, in his drunken passion, took no notice of them and per¬ 
sisted in his activity; but when afterwards told what 
happened, both he and D urga died of shame in the very posi¬ 
tion in which they had been discovered. Shiva then decreed 
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that tlic i'ailhtiil should worship him in the symoblic form of 
his liiigam, in which he was to gain perpetual life. 

The simultaneous shameful denial and triumphant afliniia- 
tion of sex in the legend is an indication of the deep and 
ancient roots of Hindu ambivalence. 'Fhc erotic temple carv¬ 
ings, in which a luxuriant and fe\erisli imagination overllows 
in endless and tireless ^ariations in hundreds of scenes along 
the walls, make the a isitor feel that he has stumbled into a 
sacred bordello of the gods; and the temple dancers of a still 
recent ])ast must ha\e been a tangible confirmation of it. The 
ubicjuitous colour repioductions of Shiva and his beguiling 
Par\ati, of Krishna’s dalliance with the Gopis, the worship of 
the lingam, are perjietual reminders of the procreati\e 
force, and create an atnuxsphere saturated with insidious 
symbolism; yet at the same time, sex is to be feared and 
avoided, and the symbol denied its meaning. It is another 
example of the indifference to contradiction, of the peaceful 
co-existence of logical opposites in the emotional sphere. 
Indians hate what they lovy', and love what tliey hate-but 
more so than other people.^ 

The Perils of Pollutioi} 

The formula applies to almost everything that is impoitant 
-women, parents, food, gods, Englishmen. It is, for instance, 
conspicuous in the attitude to bodily cleanliness. On the one 


• I liavc nowlRic else sten a (oiintry ulicrc young |)C()}>lc! o( opposilc sex 
are so helpli^ss and paralvscd in cadi oiher's presenre, and so inlciiscly aware 
of ead) Ollier's sex. file Ifillow'ing htlcr. wfiidi I cannol K'sisi cpioling, was 
ad(lress(xl lo an Jndian y^svdnalrisi who kindly allowed nu’ to ((►py it fioin his 
files, the writer of the letter gave his profession as a hitiirer at a Slate 
C'ollege. 

Respected Sir, 

From tile last three years my brain is seriously n'oridiij' to celebrate my 
marria<^e v'illi a pai t ic iilay pi I, 

J have seen her for the first time ivhen she was ten years of 

And, from that moment (inwards she approached me. many a lime, but if I 
happen to see her, my body shivers, my heart-beat rises and I feel a sort of 
bodily ere ah ness also. 

Rrcenlly I (anic to hnoxe that she is a bo sufferint^ leilh the same, defect. 

Ricasc supp’si vs the remedy for that. 

hanking you. 

Yours sincerely, 
(sigiiaiiirc) 
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hand, ihcrc is an elaborate ritual of j)urification practices, on 
the other, a notable indifference to dirty surroundings. In 
fact, the iibluti pn r ites ai-e governed by religious rather than 
by hygienic considerations, and the orthodox Hindu method 
of bathing is hardly what the word indicates, but a series of 
more or less symbolic sj)i inklings of tlie l)()dy in a prescribed 
order. At the other end of the scale is the deliberate neglecl 
of the body practised by some holy men : the traditional long, 
hnatlcd’ hair, grown into a solid tangle of dust and dirt, the 
texture of a doormat; nails grown se\eral inches long, the 
body covered by a scaly crust. J’he Maharishi, on(‘ of tlie last 
great gurus, had such a peiiod in his life. It is meant to 
express contempt for the material body, but is often 
indistinguishable from morbid infatuation with hlth. 

This leads again to a subjex t briefly mentioned before - the 
orthodox Hiiuhrs preoccupation with the digestive functions. 
Out of the thirty-seven informants whom Carstairs asked to 
describe the happenings of a day in his life, every single one 
‘began by mentioning his going to stool and then his bathing, 
as being two of the most signilicaiit events of the day\^ Indian 
villages) have, as a rule, no privies, and the day starts with 
going out to the fields - one side reserved for men, the other 
jf6r women-armed with the lotha, a metal vessel filled with 
water. In primitive villages, the si/e of the lotha is considered 
a measure of a person’s jriety. The procedure to be observed 
while following the calls of nature, and the order of ablutions 
AN ith earth and water arc laid down in elaborate detail. Thm 
the brahmin manual, Nitya Karina^ devotes twenty-three 
paragraphs of its first section to the siil)je( t." by way of com- 
j)arison, the Old Testament scriptures dispose of it in two 
simple sentences,’^ and to my knowledge no other great 
religion treats it with such detailed, indeed obsessional, insis¬ 
tence. One of its conspicuous symptoms is the taboo on the left 
hand: since this hand alone is used for toilet ablutions, it is 
considered permanently unclean and unfit to touch food. 

’ Of?, (it., p. 81. 

Quoted by the Abb«^ J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Ctisioms and Cnc- 
monies (Oxford, 1928, Ttnrd Kdilion), p. 237 seq. 

3 Deuteronomy xxiii, 12, 13. 
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Accordingly, the left hand is kept as far as possible out of 
sight during meals; on formal occasions, particularly when 
Europeans are present, the more self-conscious members of 
the gathering hold the offensive arm pressed to the body, as 
if it were carried in an invisible sling or shri\'elled by 
disease. 

The taboo on the left hand is rationalized as a necessity to 
a\oid the danger of defilement; and this obsessive fear is 
closely related to the concept of untouchability. ^Fhe outcasts 
were the only section of the population whose professional 
duties brought them into contact with slaughtered cows, dirty 
linen, and, above all, excrement; hence any direct or indirect 
contact - the use of the same well, in some regions tlic mere 
sight of the outcast - was a source of pollution. When Gandhi 
started his crusade against untouchability, he demonstratively 
took to cleaning the latrines in the ashram and sang the 
beauties of the bowel functions as one of the divine wonders. 
He gave the collective latrine-consciousness a twist in the 
opposite direction. 

llius the whole complex hangs together - compulsive 
ritual, pollution-phobia, taboos on commensality, rigid social 
segregation. The indignity inflicted on the outcast reflects 
the obsessive preoccupation with the indignity of one’s own 
bodily functions. 'This is one instance of petrified religion 
exerting an evil influence on Hindu society. 

The Perils of Distraction ^ '' 

1 must return once more to the noisy profanity of the 
temples. 

The absence of privacy, wJnch characterizes life in the 
family, makes itself even more strongly felt in the attitude to 
religion. In the joint household, a man is rarely alone with 
his wife; in the temple he is never alone with his god. If he 
wants to be alone with his god, he must become a hermit and 
retire to the Himalayas. Hence the prominent part the cave¬ 
dwelling hermits play in Indian lore. The West, however, 
misunderstood their significance by regarding them as typical 
representatives of a nation that values quiet meditation above 
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c\ci\ thing else. In reality, they are the exceptions, the rebels 
against tlie debasement of religion, who take to the wilderness 
because tlic nature of Indian society is inimical to the con¬ 
templative life. 

It is interesting to note what Gandhi had to say on the sub¬ 
ject, In after one of the periodic outbursts of religious 

hostilities, he wrote in an article: 

‘Hindus and Muslims prate about no compulsion in 
religion. What is it but compulsion if Hindus will kill a 
Muslim for slaughtering a cow? . . . Similarly, what is it but 
c()mj)ulsion if Muslims seek to prevent by force Hindus 
from jdaying music beloie mosques? Virtue lies in being 
aI)sorbed in one’s prayers in the presence of din and noise. 

It is a revealing passage. Logically, Gandhi ought to have 
admonislied his Hindu brethren to asbstain from making ‘a 
din and noise’ in front of Moslem places of Avorship; instead, 
he admonished the Moslems to tolerate what they must regard 
not only as a nuisance, but a desecration. ’Lhe justification for 
this curious attitude is found in his next sentence: as a Hindu 
ihe notion of hushed silence in the House of Ciod, common to 
Ghristian and Moslem, was alien to him: ‘Virtue consists in 
being absorbed in one’s prayers in the presence of din and 
noise.’ 

Gandhi was expressing a basic principle of Hindu educa¬ 
tion its emphasis on concentration, on the cpiasi-Yogic power 
of shutting oneself olf from any outside distraction. By an 
elfort of concentration, e\'erybody ought to be able to live in 
his own Himalayan cave in the midst of the turbulent house¬ 
hold. It looks as if these extiaordinary powers had been 
ascribed to the individual as a compensation for the denial of 
1)1 ivacy. It was all right for Gandhi, who could withdraw into 
himself in the midst of a crowd; and it was probably all right 
in a traditionalist society which discouraged individualistic 
tendencies. But to the young University student, the person 
with artistic or intellectual or religious aspirations, the denial 

1 Quoted by Frank Moracs, Jawaharlal Nchrxi, New York, i05(>, p. 103. 
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of the right to j)iivacy, and the concomitant demand tliat 
lie should make iij) for its lack ‘l)y concentration’ means a 
frightlul mental strain. Hence the recuiTcnt comjdaint in out- 
jiaticnts’ dcpaitmcnls and consulting rooms about ‘inal)ility 
to concentrate’ and ‘weakening of memory’- usually com¬ 
bined with seminal anxiety, d'his is another major problem 
which waits to be soh ed in the process of transforming India. 


I 1 


taiher and Son 

d lie problem which o\ershadows all others is that of family 
relations. 

Mr. X., an Execiu i\c. past forty, the fallu r of four children, 
asked me for lunch. When I oilcred him a cigarette, he 
ic'fused, and watched me light mine with a rather wistful look. 
1 asked him tvhy he did not smoke, and he explained, as if it 
were the mcrsl natural thing in the world: ‘Up to the age of 
thirty-two I studied in England and smoked quite a lot. 1 
also liked an occasional glass of beer. When I came back, I 
had to hide these habits from my father who disapproved of 
them; but I do not enjoy doing things in .secret, so 1 gave 
them up.* I a.sked, half jokingly, wdiethcr he WT)uld start 
smoking again when his father pa.ssed away. He answered 
seriously: ‘I might.’ 

I told this story to another accjuaintance, the elderly 
Director of a soc ial research institute. He did not think there 
was anything odd about it. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘my father died 
w hen 1 was fort) -live, and until his death I .spent all my even¬ 
ings with him. A few years earlier I used to go occasionally to 
a lectiue, or a debating society to which I belonged, but one 
e\ening my father told me that he always felt lonely on the 
e\ cnings when I went out, .so from then onw^ards I did not go 
out any more but would talk or read to him instead.’ 

I told both stories to a psychiatrist in Bombay. His only 
reaction was: ‘Why yes, thi^ father-to-son relationship among 
Brahmins is a jxirticularly happy one. My father also lives in 
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111) house with Illy family. 1 am now (ner fifty, but it would 
never occur to me to sit down in his presence until invited by 
him to do so, although it is my own house. Nor would 1 con¬ 
sider making any major decision ivithout liis advice and 
consent.’ ‘And as a student of the human psyche, you consider 
this a desirable state of allairs?’ ‘Entirely desirable.’ 

Only one Indian psycliiatrist dissented, and he came from 
southern, Christian stock. He said with an engagingly cynical 
smile: ‘Among Hindus it is the oldest son’s privilege to set 
liglit to his lather’s funeral )nie; but he has a long time to 
wait.’ As an afterthought he added: ‘You arc naive if you 
e\])cct a straight ansivei' from a Brahmin on any question con- 
ccining one of our collective ]))K)bias and compulsions.’ ‘Even 
if the Brahmin is a psychiatrist?’ ‘Even more so.* 

A Sidelight on Gayidhi 

One of Ciandhi’s fa\'ourite Ilinchi myths has a bearing on 
the subject. Hie Demon King Hiranyakasipu ^vas plotting 
against the Lord Vishnu. But the King's son, Prahlada, was 
devoted to the Lord; and when his father took him on his 
knee, Prahlada professed his faith. Some time later, the King 
asked the same cpiestion, and liis son gave the same answer. 
‘Iliran)akasipu Hung his son from his knee. With burning 
e)es he ordeied Prahlada to be forthwith put to death by 
j)oison or any other means. Elephants, serpents, black rites, 
j)oisoning, starvation, wind, lire, water, throwing down from 
jirecipices - notliing could kill Prahlada who had fixed his 
mind on the Lord.’^ 

The King then instructed the boy’s tutors to convince him 
that he must obey his father, wlio was more powerful than 
God. When this, too, was of no avail, the King proceeded to 
cut his son’s head olf with his own sword (in another version, 
the boy had to embrace a red-hot metal column). But out of 
a pillar suddenly leapt the Loid Hari, half lion, half man, 
‘threw the King across his knees and with his sharp nails tore 
him open’. Prahlada then asked that his father be purified 
from his sins, and sang a hymn: ‘Parents are no refuge 

^ Bhagavata vii, ir. Raghavan, op. cit., p. 369. 
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for the boy, nor a boat for one sinking in micl-occaii; the 
remedy Ixxomes fruitless if you, O Lord, have neglected 
them.’^ 

Tlie story is one of the well-known episodes from the 
BhagaAata; it is often sung and acted, and the lesson it con¬ 
tains seems to be an obvious one. But it was not at all obvious 
ev en to Gandhi. Although all India called him Bapu, which 
means father, and although he was the epitome of kindness, 
he treated his two oldest sons abominably. To start with, he 
refused to send them to school, and denied them a pro¬ 
fessional education, because he wanted to keep them close to 
himself to mould them in his image. When, at the age of 
forty, he decided to renounce sex for ever, he expected the two 
]:)oys to do the same. When, at twenty-three, the younger one, 
Manilab let himself be seduced by a married Hindu woman, 
‘Bapu made a public scandal, fasted, persuaded the woman to 
shave her hair, and said he would never allow Manilal to 
marry.’'’ He only gave in twelve years later. By that time, how¬ 
ever, Manilal had been banished from Gandhi’s ashram 
because he had helped his struggling older brother, who was 
also in disgrace, with a sum of money. ‘Father did not send 
me away completely empty-handed. He gave me just sufficient 
money for my train fare and a little extra . . . During his life¬ 
time, I was able to spend a very few years actually with my 
father ... I had to live away from him in exile, in South 
Africa.*® 

Manilal survived all this; his older brother, Harilal, did 
not. He, too, had the temerity of wishing to marry at eighteen 
(Gandhi had ben married at thirteen). Bapu refused per¬ 
mission and disowned him. Harilal had the guts to marry 
nevertheless; but when his wife died, and he wished to 
re marry at the age of thirty, the same story was repeated 
again. After that Harilal went to pieces. He took to women, 
was arrested for public drunkenness, embraced the Moslem 
faith, and attacked his father in print under the pseudonym 
Abdulla. When he became involved in a business scandal, 

1 Ibid, p. ‘>,71. 

2 FisiJicr, op, cit., p. uimj. 

^ Ibid, p. 
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the Maluitnia pilloiicd him in an uiulions oj>cn letter in 
Young India : ^ 


‘I do indeed happen to l)e the father of Harilal M. 
Gandhi . . . Could 1 lune inlhuaKed him lie would ha\e 
been associated with me in my several public activities and 
earnin!:>' at the same time a decent livelihood. But he chose, 
as he had every ri'^ht to do, a diilerent and independent 
jxuh. Me was and still is ambitious. He wants to become 
rich, and that loo, easily . . . Men may be good, not neces¬ 
sarily their childrc:n . . . Cavrat rinjdor.*^ 

Harilal, an alcoholic wreck, died in 1918 in a Piombay 
hospital/ ” 

(iandhi was as near a saint as ainbody can be in the 
twentieth century; as a fathei' he came as near to the Demon 
King of the Bhagavata as any Western-educated Hindu could. 
His inhumanity to his sons may be written oil’ as exceptional, 
but it nevertlielcss conforms to the specific pattern of 
tyranny excited by Hindu Bajnis. This we can glean from 
Gandhi’s relations with his own father, and his comments- 
or rationali/ati(ais - on the way he treated liis sons. 

When (landhi was sixteen, and already married, his father 
was ‘bed-ridden, sulTering from a fistula ... I had the duties 
of a nurse . . . Every night I massaged his legs and retired 
only when he asked me to do so or after he had fallen asleep. 
I loved to do this service. 1 do not remember ever having 
neglected it ... I would only go out for an evening walk 
either when he peiniitted me or when he was feeling 
well.’^ 

This w^as in 1885: but wc find exactly the same pattern as 
in the stories of my Indian friends seventy-five years later - 
the nursing of the sick father, thq evenings spent with him, 
the sacrifice of the son’s private life. However, since Gandhi’s 
autobiograjihy is called Experiments with Truth,he proceeds, 
in the next paragraph, with this confession: 

^ 18 June iQur,. 

2 Fisc'lu'r, of>. at., f>p. 

2 Ciaiulhi, of), cit., p. 1*4. 
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‘ I’his was also the liiuc when my wife was expecting a 
baby-a circumstance wliich, as 1 can see today, meant a 
double sliame for me. For one thing 1 did not restrain 
myself, as 1 sliould lia\‘e done, wdiilst I was yet a student. 
And secondly, this carnal lust got the better of . . . my 
devotion to my parents . . . Every night whilst my hands 
were busy massaging my father’s legs, my mind was hover¬ 
ing about the bed room - and that too at a time when 
religion, medical science and common sense alike forbade 
sexual intercourse. 1 was always glad to be relieved from 
my duty, and went straight to the bed-room after doing 
obeisance to my father.’^ 

Tims in one breath lie says that he 'loved to do this service’; 
in tlie next, that he was glad to lie i(‘lie\ed from that duty’. 

About the education of his own cliildren he had this to 
s;iy; 


‘My inability to give them enough attention and other 
unavoidable causes picvcntcd me from providing them 
with the literary education I had desired, and all my sons 
have had comjilaints to make against me in this matter. 
Whenever they come across an M.A. or a B.A., or even a 
matriculate, they seem to feel the handicap of a want of 
school education. 

‘Nevertheless 1 am of opinion that, if I had insisted on 
their being educated somehow at schools, they would have 
been deprived of the training that can be liad only at the 
school of experience, or from constant contact with the 
parents . . . Often have I been confronted with various 
posers from friends: What harm had there been, if 1 had 
given my boys an academical education? \Vhat right had 1 
thus to clij) their wings? Why should I have come in the 
way of their taking degrees and choosing their own 
careers? 

‘I do not think that there is much point in these ques¬ 
tions . . . Tliere are within my knowledge a number of 
1 Jhid, p|). 
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\oiing men today conLcnij>o]’ancoiis with my sons. 1 do not 
think that man to man they arc any better tlian my sons or 
tliat my sons have mtieh to learn from tlicm . . 

'i'his was sent tf) the jM'inters at a])oiit the time when the 
lox ing Bapu had banislicd Manilal from his presence and 
pilloried Harilal in public. 

Ciandhi was an extremist in e\ery respect. The secret of 
his genius, of his power o\cr tlte nation’s imagination, lies 
])Ciflaps in his unique gift to exaggerate (sometimes to 
groiescjue j)ro])()rti()ns) and to dramatize (sometimes U'l the 
(U:gree of showmanshi])) precisely tliose elements in Hindu 
liadition ^vhidi had the deepest emotional appeal." ddiis is 
true for the whole range of his activities: his v(‘getarian and 
fruitarian ajKistolatc; his (sometimes fatal) activities as a 
nature-healer; the loin-clothed aj>pearance of the 'naked 
fakir’ in Buckingham Palace; the Stakhahovite cult of home- 
spun khadi; the principles of tolerance and non-violence 
carried to Jacobin extremes; the inartyrdo n of the fasts; the 
|jra\er meetings in the patriauhal ashram; the rejection of 
sex, e\ (’n among married coupk's, as a source of spiritual and 
])h\sical debility: the inhuman ‘detachment’ from his family 
in the interest of public service; and the belief in the life¬ 
long absolute right of the father to rule over his sons. 

When Gandhi forbade his sons to marry, he seemed to be 
going against Hindu tradition; in reality he was carrying the 
repressive authority of the Hindu father to its extreme limit. 
To quote Carstairs again: 

'A man, so long as he remains under his own father’s 
roof, must keep up the fiction of denying tliat he leads an 
active sexual life of his own. Not to do so is to be disrespect¬ 
ful. Consequently, a man and his wife can ne\er talk to 
each other naturally, in his parents’ presence; nor is it 

^ Ibid, pp. ifiy H. 

2 r.vcn in ihc one domain where he opposed tradition, he owed his surecss 
to the explosive, ambivalent power of a national <omplex. lie transformed the 
(onrept of Untoiuhability into its opposite extreme: from a sonne of faecal 
defilement into an object of worship; the outcasts became ‘harijaiis’, the 
children of Ciod. 
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proper for either of them to show affection for their own 
cliildrcn in front of their elders . . . 

‘The very marked insistence upon the need to submit 
oneself reservedly to one’s father s authority, to treat liim 
as a god, suggested that the relationship was not an eflort- 
less one: but . . . the alternative of defying one’s fatlier’s 
conunaiid was generally reg:nxled as unthinkable ... a man 
must always defer unhesitatingly tohisfather’s word.k .. He 
stands for self-control, disciplining of the passions and the 
emotion: for everything tliat is formal, restrained and 
correct. In the measure to which one can adhere to liis 
austere standard of behaviour, one has the assurance of 
one’s father’s acceptance and support. On the other hand, 
to yield to spontaneous emotion or to sensual appetite is 
felt to be both wrong and dangerous: this is especially the 
case with sexual satisfaction, which is always felt to be 
illicit and scinehow impious.” 

All this is desigred to keep the young man in a position of 
dependence -‘to clip his wings’, as Gandhi puts it - and to 
deny him a fully adult status till middle-age. The symbol of 
adult manhood is sexual maturity, and since this cannot be 
jn evented, it must be camouflaged and denied by convention. 
Once again, Gandhi’s life demonstrates the conflict between 
sex and filial loyalty in a highly dramatic form. At sixteen, he 
had a ghastly experience which influenced his whole later 
attitude to sex, and to his sons, born 'of carnal lust’. He was, 
as usual, massaging his sick father’s feet, when his unde 
offered to relieve him. He accepted with alacrity, made 
straight for his ]:)regnant wife’s bedroom, and had intercourse 
with her. ‘In five or six minutes, however, the servant knocked 
at the door’ - and informed him: ‘Father is no more.* 

‘I ran to my father’s room. I saw that, if animal passion 
had not blinded me, I should have been spared the torture 
of separation from my father during his last moments. I 


^ C::irst;jirs. oh. cit., pp. 67 0. 
2 Ihid, pp. 7.-2. 
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sliOLild have been massaging him, and he would ha\e died 
in my arms . . . 

‘1 his shame of my carnal desire even at the critical hour 
of my father’s death . . . was a blot I have never been able 
to eOace or forget ... It Look me long to get free from the 
shackles of lust, and I had to pass through many ordeals 
before I could overcome it. 

‘Before I close this chapter of my double shame, 1 may 
mention that the poor mite that was born to my wife 
scarcely breathed for more than three or four days . . . Let 
all those wlio ai e married be warned by my example.’^ 

L.arger than life in all he undertook, Gandhi did indeed 
gi\ c a warning example to a Bapu-ridden nation. He not only 
sat on his sons’ shoulders like the djini of the Arabian Nights, 
doing his best to depri\'e them of their manhood, but tried to 
do the same to his collaborators. ‘I presented to my co-workers 
I)rahmacharya as a rule of life, even for married men in 
search of I’ruth.’^ Continence was absolute law for couples 
li\'ing in the ashram, and when a young couple was caught 
in the act, he went on a public fast to cleanse the ashram of 
its pollution. He was a tireless preacher of brahmacharya 
both in public and in private, and young women who came 
under his spell ^vere particularly prone to become victims of 
his j)crsuasion. He broke up several marriages in this way- 
in one case by persuading a young woman to take the vow 
while her husband was away on a mission. His obsession took 
even odder forms: from time to time, right to the end of his 
life, he insisted that young girls share his bed or mat in order 
to prove to himself that he was immune against the tempta¬ 
tions of carnal lust.^ It was a sad travesty of Krishna’s dal¬ 
liance with the shepherdesses. The effect of such experiences 
on the girls concerned did not appear to worry him. On 
one of these occasions, when British police came to 
arrest him at night, they found the Mahatma in bed with a 

1 Gandhi, op. cit., p. 2(1. 

Fischer, op, cit., p. 229. 

3 More precisely, the temptress would sometimes have to share his bed or 
mat, sometimes sleep in a oed next to his, and sometimes two girls would 
sleep in beds adjoining his. 
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girl of cigliteeii. Unaware of the purely spiritual nature of 
the experiment, they made an indignant report, which the 
British authorities wisely kej)t secret/ 

Tolerance was Gandhi’s guiding star and the main source 
of his magic charm. He was tolerant of every human failing, 
but not of the love between man and woman. ITat love he 
hated. He could nevei* forgi\c God for his mistake that 'male 
and female He created them’. 

That resentment smoulders in Hinduism throughout its 
history. It is immortalized in the carved and hewn images of 
the ruling goddesses. Their number is legion, but the most 
popular ones arc black-faced, four-armed Kali, dancing on the 
breast of her prostrate consort, tongue })rotruding, mouth 
agape, w ith a garland of skulls around her neck; Durga 'the 
unapproachable’, cutting olf her opponent’s head to drink 
his blood; and beguiling Parvati, the decoy, to wiiom Shiva 
likes to make love while standing on his head. 


^ This significant chapter in Gandhi’s life is common knowledj^c anion,£( 
those who wore close to Iiim, but has been carefully bushed up in India, it 
was dcscTibcd in My Days with Gandhi, by Nirmal Kumar Bose (Nirvana 
Publishers, Calcutta Bose, an anthropolop^ist, was one of the most 

distinguished scholars of India, who for a while acted as Gandhi’s secretary 
as a kind of public S(?rvicc, and resigned this post on the grounds that he 
disapproved of Gandhi’s experiments with young girls. T he Gandhians were 
so thorough in effacing every trace of the scandal that Bose’s book is unob¬ 
tainable not only in India, but also at the British Museum. 
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'I'hc Giuii 

T jii: Hindu Panthcnii sulTers from oxcrciowding. But 
none of its countless deities’ rejncscnis a lieavenly 
father. None of thcan wields the paternal authority 
vested in the (hxlhead of the great monotheistic religions, 
or even in Zeus and Juj^iter. BuiliQia is the dc-personalizcd 
universal spirit without anthropomorphic features; the 
others, from Vishnu, Shiva, Kali, Durga downward to the 
bloodthirsty, lixbi id monsters, are anything but paternal. My 
knowledge of the Hindu scriptures is sketchy, but as fai‘ as 
it gc)c.‘S 1 ha\’c nowhere seen a paternal attitude attributed to 
any of the gods. In one of the ]>opular prayers, ‘The Vishnu- 
Saiiasra-Nania ( I he d liousand Names of Lord Vishnu)', the 
God has every concc'ixable epid ict, from Chief Serpent to 
Golden Navel, from Boar Incarnator to Destroyer of Lust, in 
a chain of incantations xvhich extends over fifteen closely 
printed pages; but the word ‘father’ occurs only twice, both 
times as the progenitor, but not as the paternal j>rotector of 

man 

In the absence of a Father who art in Heaven, the father 
in the flesh, Bapu, and the father in the spirit. Guru, are 
worshipped in a manner barely distinguishable from divine 
worship. It is reflected in the t:haracteristic jjrayer to the 
Guru, usually recited at the beginning of prayer meetings: 

‘The Guru is Brahma, the Chiru is Vishnu, the Guru is 
Shiva; the Guru is the supreme Godhead itself in the visible 
form; Obeisance to that Guru. 

To liirii who has the highest devotion to God and has 

1 All the (oiints socm to difTtn'. siiuc nu^st gods have several names which 
tnay cither be synonynious or refer to manifestations in different shapes. The 
Brihadaranyaka Upanis}iad, one of the basic texts, gives ‘3 and 3CK), 3 and 
3,(XK),’ hut says that these arc merely manifestations of the one Brahma. 
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to his Guru the same devotion that he has to G.od, to that 
great soul these things which have been taught, and indeed 
those too which had not been taught expressly, ixneal 
themscl\'es. 

Gbeisance to that blessed Guru, Avlio, with the l)alniy 
ointment of knowledge, oj)cncd my eyes blinded with the 
darkness of ignoranced 


Idle words that 1 have italicized refer to the belief that to 
be in the mere presence of the guru conveys darshan, a 
spiritual enrichment and an intellectual lesson wliicli need 
not be conveyed in words. This belief plays an important 
part not only in the religious, but also in the cultural and 
political life of India. 

It seems to me-though this is rather speculative - that 
the qiiasi-deification of the father and guru is closely related 
to the belief in reincarnation. The father’s seed - the 
mother’s function is reduced to that of a biological incubator 
- provides the body which the migrating soul will occujw. 
But that soul did not descend along the family lineage; it 
followed the course of its own independent karma. Since 
notliing happens by chance, there must be a metaphysical 
design behind the choice of that particular body, engendered 
by that particular father. It must be the one and only which 
corresponds to the specific needs of the migrating s[)irit, 
according to the balance of merit and de-merit acquired in 
pre\ious incarnations. In other words: every])ocly gets the 
father whom he deserves, assigned to him by an infallible, 
transcendental justice. The father-son rclationsliip is not one 
of biological aiusation, but a meeting of two souls pursuing 
their independent courses, an interlocking of two wlieels by 
divine design. It is therefore unimaginable to question the 
father’s character or to disobey his whims, since destiny 
ordained that a father with just that character and those 
whims should be assigned to the soul at the present stage of 
its progress. He represents the will of God and God himself. 

This reasoning seems to be supported by the traditional 


1 Tr. Raghavan, op. cit., p. 445. 
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niaiiiicr in which the yoiin” as]Mraiit is suppost^cl to itieel 
his spiritual fatlicr, tlic guru. He must set out in seareli of liis 
guru and must, if necessary, continue his seareli tor years 
until lie finds the guru destiiK'd to him - like a soul in search 
of his assigned body. Once they meet, the jnipil will instan¬ 
taneously recognize his appointed master. 1 he guru may 
respond in the same manner-as Shri Yogendraks guru did; 
hut he may also put the disciple on tiial ])y telling him 
liarshly to go away, and refusing to speak to him for months 
or e\’eri for yc?ars. I'he disciple has to lump it without a 
murmur, and deri\e darshan from his mere nearness to the 
guru since it is due, like the choice of his father, to an 
appointment by destiny. 

'fhe L)c-houi}}(^ Process 

'The Hindu idc'al of society was stable and static, immune 
against change; an ideal shared with several Asiatic and with 
Christian mediaeval societies. It had its rigid caste hierarchy, 
each horizontal laver of which was divided and sub-divided 
into sub-castes, the extended family, and the joint-family- 
household, conifirising sevcnal interlocked nuclear family 
units. Kadi of the sub-groups of Hindu society was a self- 
contained unit; and the life of successive generations seemed 
to unfold inside a dosed, slowly revolving centrifuge, 
designed to sort out its elements and keep them permanently 
sc:parated - the mechanical opposite, in terms of social 
engineering, of the American cement-mixer. 

Within the microcosm of the joint household, the oldest 
male, and within the nuclear family the father, commanded 
absedute obeisance; in the lower branches of the hierarchy, 
the older brother held sway over the younger, the mother 
over the daughter-in-law, and so forth. The system varied, of 
course, according to region and caste, and it is difficult to 
say to what extent real life conformed to the theory; but this 
at any rate was the ideal schema. And, notwithstanding all 
racial and cultural differences, the absence of a common 
language and even of a common alphabet, this religious-social 
ideal did produce something like a Hindu national character 
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witli certain rccogni/ablcN specific trails and beliaviour 
patterns. For this, alter all, was the purpose ot the system: to 
breed conformity and su!)mission to the metaphysical and 
social order, and to }3reserve it by preventing individual 
deviations from the traditional norms of behaviour. 

The young male's unconditional submission to the will of 
his father, and the hierarchic structure of the family, were 
designed to mould him into the stalile, traditional cast, to 
undermine his initiative and indej^endence; the family house¬ 
hold was a school of conformity, obedience, resignation. /Ml 
decisions were made lor him by liis elders: they chose his 
bride for him while he was a child or before he was even 
born; his education, vocational choice and later career would 
be decided for him, after more or less lil)eral discussions, yet 
yltimately nevertheless bv others, d'he result was an 
/ingrained reluctance to make decisions, a lack of self-reliam e 
and independence, :i tendency to evade responsibilities. As 
long as he lived in the joint liousehold, his l)ehaviour must be 
a symbolic denial of the fact that herhad a wife, children, a 
life and a will and opinions of his own; respect for the parents 
implied denial of his own manhood. Strictlv speaking, no 
Hindu could consider himself fully grown uj)^ long as his 
father was alive. All this was often no more than polite pre¬ 
tence; yet to this day a large number of Indians give that 
curious impression of never having quite grown up, of a 
rather mo\ing, child-like quality, arr"aiTested development 
not of the intellect but of the character, which seems somehow 
blurred, soft, undecided and vague, without proper contour 
and individuality. In extreme cases, tliey indeed seem to have 
no will and no personality of tlieir own-eager for praise, 
over-sensitive to criticism, smilingly irresponsible, always 
ready to oblige, yet stubborn in an infantile way, shy, prim, 
prudish, and sexless. This impression is, of course, more often 
than not completely misleading, for underneath the meek and 
gentle manner there may be a furnace of repressed passions, 
leading to unexpected outbursts, or to the chronic, nagging 
conflicts which plague the undecided. 

The pressures in the family work in the service of the same 
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idea of perfection wliicli is prodaiined as the ultiTnate goal 
in Hindu religious philosophy: tlie shedding of the ego, its 
j)assi()ns, appetites, anibitions, idiosyncrasies - the elimina¬ 
tion of individuality. The process of cliaracter formation in 
the family was a kind of de-boning process, inspired by the 
model of sha])eless, spineless non-indivitluals, drifting 
through the world of illusions towards the ultimate deep 
sleep of Nirvana, d he result of this ideal is still much in 
evidence on the (()ntemj)orary scene. Tt is at the root of the 
spiritual and social crisis, the tragic j)iedicainent of India. 

In the past, and in the vast rural areas where the past still 
survives, the system served to preserve the continuity of 
tradition and the stability of the social structure. It ollered 
the individual spiritual certitudes and emotional stability 
within the womb of the family and the web of his social 
group. He knew that in eveiy material diniculty and moral 
crisis they would stand by him. Throughout his life he 
remained surrounded by the protective alfec lion of Ins kin. 

Whether these benefits were worth the saciifice of indi- 
\ iduality and independence which it entailed, is a (juestion 
of metaplnsical values, and tor a mcm])cr of an alien culture 
it woultl be both arrogant anil foolish to try to answer it. 
Besides, even in our own culture, a price on a comparable 
scale was exacted from the individual in exchange for such 
spiritual consolation and social security as the Christian 
feudal society had to oifer. 

Unis the problem is not one of \'alue judgciiients; it arises 
out of the historical fact that the old social, economic and 
religious structure of India is in the process of collapsing; 
and that the traditional values and methods of character for¬ 
mation arc incompatible with the rec]uircmcnts of lhc new 
structure, based on alien bluejirints, Avliicli a Westernized 
minority is imposing on the nation. 

"IVenty per cent of its population is now living in the 
towns, yet it has nc^cr become uvlianizcd. Apart from the 
millions who sleep in the streets, the average town-dw^eller 
either continues within the joint-family-houschold on a 
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restricted scale but in much the same hierarchic tradition, or 
leads the existence of a Displaced Person, ujMOotcd in oppres¬ 
sive loneliness, pining after brothers, sisters and mama, the 
uncles and aunts, in-laws and grandparents, who constituted 
his closed, croAvded, secure universe. As a young psycliiatrist 
remarked to me about his contemporaries: ‘They either go 
to tlie temple to offer coconuts and flowers, or to the out¬ 
patients’ dejxartment.’ Indian towns have no compensations 
to offer for this cruel loss of security, because tlieir life is 
patterned by an anachronistic tradition, including the con¬ 
tinued taboo on commensality, conviviality, contact between 
the sexes. Except among Parsecs, and a very small, 
Europeani/cd upper-class elite, boy will never meet girl, 
typist will ne\’cr meet clerk outside the oflicc; couples will 
not visit, young people have nowhere to go, social life docs 
not exist, even the concept of relaxation after work is absent. 
Indian towns are sprawling agglomerations, as de-persona- 
lized, amorphous and featureless as the Hindu character- 
ideal. 

The process of industrialization and urbanization has been 
accelerated since the start of the first Five Year Plan; but an 
urban society cannot in the long run exist without some form 
of social life, coherence, communal interests, human inter¬ 
locking. The large towns of India are crowded deserts visited 
by periodic sandstorms: the Hindu-Moslem massacres right 
after Independence, the Gujurati-Marathi language riots, 
the hysterical outbreaks among students which occur on the 
flimsiest pretexts. Yet they were merely the symptoms of the 
silent dtift towards a s[)iritual no-man’s land. 

'Nipped in the hud' 

Gandhi was the father of the nation; and though Pandit 
Nehru is a different type of person, he had to step into the 
same role; whether he liked it or not, he became the new 
father figure. India is a democracy in name only; it would 
be more correct to call it a Bapucracy. 

This is the inevitable consequence of a tradition which set 
a premium on uncritical obedience, penalized the expression 
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of indepciKlcMt. opinion and proclaimed, in lieu of the 
survival of the fittest, the non-survival of the meekest- 
t!n()iii>,h entry into Nirvana. How could a citi/en be ex})ected 
to elect a government wlicn he was not allowed to elect his 
own bi ide? J low could lie be expected to decide what is best 
foi the nation’s future when lie was not allowed to decide 
his own future? Out of the sacred womb of the Indian family 
only political yes-men could emerge. Tiieir compliance to ilie 
will of the leader was not due to opjiortunism or cowardice, 
but to an implanted reflex. In this atmospliere ’was the 
Congress Tart)' born, and it is still goxerned by the same 
traditions. As long as Gandhi remained tlie Bapu, the 
men around him. including Ncliru, were virtually incap- 
able of going against liis dec isions, e\en wdien these struck 
tliem as illogical and dangerous-as they cpiite often did.^ 
Nehru gi\es several astonishing examples of this in his 
autobiography. 

When Nehru’s turn came, the same pattern was repeated 
^vitll a \ engeancc: for now India had become an independent 
State, and the decisions of its first Ch>\ernment were bound 
to influence the whole sub-continent’s future. Yet the 
Congress politicians seemed to be unaware of this; and those 
who did realize what was at stake Avere iinwnlling or unable 
to make themselves heard. Nehm’s social oiulcx:>k and 
j)()liiic:al jirogiamine were formed during his European visit 
in the late ip2os, at tlie (knvn of ilie ‘Pink Dcc:adc’, by the 
tlieii fashionable brand of British left-Aving Socialism. Its 
Swarnis Avere the A\"c])bs. Harold Laski, the New Statesmon 
(Uid Nation group-Avith their enthusiastic beliefs in 
Nationalization, the Soviet Fi\c Year Plan^ a centralized, 
bine-printed State Economy, and their alrhost mystic horror 
of Capitalism and Private Enterprise. In 1929, Nehru sub¬ 
mitted to the All India Congress Committee a resolution 
Avhich committed the future State to be built on these prin¬ 
ciples. By this time, he was already the.Bapu-apparent. 

* (An innsl oa usions ulicn the Conjrrt’ss Excciilive Committee took a line 
apparently dillcrcnt from Gandhi’s, this happened hccausc? the Maliatina 
emoiira^ed. almost ordered them to do so - see, for instance, Fischer, of?, cit., 
pp. ^^70, y.Ra, 388, 4(0. /jh.i. 
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‘As with many Nehru-inspired proposals at this period, 
the All-India Congress Committee merely passed the reso¬ 
lution, “not realizing”, in Jawaharlars words, “what they 
were doing” . . . “Another of Jawaharlal’s whims” was the 
general verdict. “Let’s humour liim and pass it.” 

d’hey regarded it as a paper-resolution without bearing on 
realiiv, like so many others wliieh Congress had passed-a 
habit which once made Gandhi exclaim: AV^c have almost 
sunk to the level of a schoolboys' debating society^' 

Yet this innocuous pa]>ei-resolution, passed in was 

i(j determine the future State's policy. It had been reallirmed 
from time to lime ‘to humour Jawaharlal’, as home-s])un 
clothes and slit latrines had been adopted to humour Gandhi: 
until, in 1935, the Avadi session of Congress finally adopted 
ihe fhak Utopia of the 191*08 as the blue-jnint for the social 
and economic development of India, d he result is, as one of 
Nehru’s ardent admirers has put it," ‘that India is the only 
country to develop on Fabian lines in the atomic: age’. In the 
intervening years, Nehru had been much loo busy to realize 
that Professor Harold Laski and Beatrice AVebb were not tlic 
last word in Social Science. Fo (juote anotlicr of Neliru’s 
admirers, his biographer, Frank Moraes: ‘What many ])eople 
do not realize is that Nehru’s ideas on most political, economic 
and social matters Iiave been fixed and consistent for at least 
a generation.’’ The same remark could of course 1 )C made of 
other great statesmen; but in a working democracy they are 
forced to make concessions to changing circumstances, or else 
to yield their place. In India no such safeguards existed, nor 
can they exist as long as the Prime Minister is not regarded 
as a politician, but as a father figure. 

This role entails duties and privileges of a cjuite different 
order from those in a Western-type democracy. As I write 
this. Pandit Nehru has been in office as Prime Minister un- 
interru|)tcdly for thirteen years. During the first twelve years 
he took no lioliday, and he works on an average seyenteen 

^ Frank ^foracs. Jawaharlal Nehru (New York, 1950), pp. 137 and 185. 

2 Taya Zinkiti, The Guardian, 15*^0959. 

2 Op. cit., p. i‘i6. 
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hoins ;i clay. During the lirsi week ol iny slay in India, he 
made live public speeches in live didereiu towns, al distances 
varying from three hundred to a thousand miles, on subjects 
ranging from the manufacture of cast-iron to ‘Literature and 
Realism’ and ‘d'lie Duties of Girl Guides’. As Gandhi before 
him, as Vinoba Bhave or jayaprakash Narayan, he was on 
the move most of the time, touring the country, making 
speeclies, opening conferences and horticultural shows. He 
seemed to be combining the functions of British royalty with 
the whistle-sto]) campaigns of .American j)residential can¬ 
didates; in fact, he was merely living up to the idea of the 
jiation’s fatlier, omnipresent, accessible to all, conveying 
darshan by his ])rescnce. Gandhi in Ins aslnam never refused 
a visitor; the air|)lane enabled Nehru to do the visiting 
himself, and ;dl India had become his ashram. 

Ciandhi had genuine humiliiv and respect for other 
opinions; Nehru luid a selLconfcssed contempt for die ‘weak 
and incdicient’. As he wrote in an anonymous pen-portrait of 
himself, he was ‘the darling of the crowds . . . From the Far 
Nortli to Cape Comorin he has gone like some triumphant 
Ckiesar, leaving a trail of glory and legend behind him . . 
Leading this kind of existence left Nehru, who was not given 
to the conteinjdative life, little lime for reflection on the 
momentous decisions confronting him all the time; for all 
the levers and controls were concentrated in his hands. He had 
absolute dominion over Congress, and Congress controlled 
the State by an ovcrwdielming Paiiiamcntary majority. Con¬ 
stantly rushed, always on the move, refusing to delegate 
power to his collaborators, Neliru’s regime could be described 
as Rule by Improvisation. Its methods were, in i960, still 
much the same as in 1929 when he made the innocent 
Congress Committee swallow the Socialist medicine ‘to 
humour Jawaharlal’s whims’. 

And yet, Pandit Nehru is no doubt a bona fide believer 
in democracy. He had no dictatorial ambitions; circumstances 
left him no choice but to accept the mantle of the dictator 
handed to him by politicians reared in the Hindu tradition, 

j Quoted ])y Guy Wiiit, ‘'I’hc Age of Nehru.’ The Observer, 28.6.1959. 
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I'herc is no lack in India of constructive thinkers; niany 
among the younger generation have their own ideas about 
India’s future; there are even opposition parties. But they 
are powerless against the vast traditional forces of Bapuism. 
One of Carstairs’s informants told him that when he was at 
the university, he and his friends started a debating society 
and some other activities -- ‘but my father nij)pcd them all in 
the bud with a lion’s roar’.^ That about sums up tlie political 
scene in a nation of recent origin, 'tvhich was made into a 
nation by a revered father-and would perhaps cease to be a 
nation without one. 

Conclusion 

Excc{)t for japan-which is an island in more tlian one 
respect - India is the only great Asiatic country between 
Cairo, Jakarta and Peking under democratic rule; at least 
in theory. It could only become a working democracy in the 
^Vestern sense after a revolution which strikes at the very 
roots of Hindu society and Hindu tradition. The great 
question facing India is whether such a radical operation is 
pt')ssible, or even desirable. 

Ten years ago, Nehru and his planning st aff b elieved that 
the answer was an almost unqualifiecTTes. T he Constitution 
of 1949 which they gave the country was patterned on 
Western models; it was a complete break with Hindu 
tradition and contained no breath of the Gandhian spirit 
which had awakened and inspired the nation. The social and 
economic policies they pursued during those first ten years 
disrupted the traditional structure of society and undermined 
its values, but failed to provide convincing alternatives. They 
did not succeed in stirring India’s three hundred million 
peasants out of their ‘protoplasmic apathy’; the short-lived 
euphoria after Independence yielded to disillusionment, 
frustration, and cynicism. The New Delhi of Le Corbusier, of 
Government Offices. and^Planning Dgpartments, has an air 
of unreality about it, as if its legislaitbrs, politicians and five- 
year-planners lived in another air-conditioned bathyscope, a 

1 op. cit., p. 268. 
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hermetic world of abstractions, blue-prints and paper- 
resolutions inspired by wishful thinking. I’he result is a 
pseudo-democracy in a political vacuum. It looks as if India 
had telescoped the Iiistory of the French Parliamentary 
regime, from the storming of the Bastille to the Fifth 
Republic, into a single decade. 

Wherever we look on the map, from the Arab countries 
to Indonesia, the experience of that decade has shown that 
Western-style Parliamentary party-democracy is not for 
export to Asia. It was an illusion to regard it as a universal 
panacea. Even in some major countries of the Continent of 
Europe it lias not worked very successfully: rammed down the 
throat of an alien culture it produces convulsions. If the 
administration pcisists in its ramming methods, the system 
will collapse, and India will follow tlie example of the other 
Asiatic countries: at best it will settle down under a benevo¬ 
lent dictator in the Kcrnal-Sukaruo-Ayul) tradition; at worst 
become a totalitarian state after lire Chinese model - see the 
warning signs in Kerala, AV'est Bengal, or Andhra. 

An alternative solution can only emerge on specifically 
Indian lines. 1 he enterprise of Vinoba Bhave may end in 
failure; it has nevertheless revealed the untapped resources 
of the nation, its responsiveness to an inspired appeal, its 
potential of generosity, enthusiasm and self-sacrifice. It has 
also shown tliat this response came from all strata of the popu¬ 
lation, from Rajahs to Harijans, and that it cut across all 
party-divisions, which arc to a large extent fictitious. Con¬ 
current with the Bhoodan movement, new trends of thought 
have emerged whose spokesmen^ propose to replace the 
Western-style democracy, mechanically copied from highly 
industrialized, urban societies, by a ‘grass-root democracy’, 
based on the traditional nuclei of Indian self-government, the 
village councils, together with the fostering of native crafts 
and regional industries. I believe that the salvation of India 
lies in a gradual transformation, on some such lines, discard¬ 
ing the petrified elements in past tradition and harnessing 

1 cf. Jayaprakash Narayan’s A Plea for the Reconstruction of Indian Polity, 
published for private circulation by Sar\’a Sangh, Benares, 1959. 
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tliose spiritual resources which Gandhi and Vinoba revealed, 
to create, not an artificial pseudo-democracy, but - to coin 
a word-a home-grown ‘Indiocracy’. 

This may be a wish-dream, and at any rate it lies outside 
the scope of this book. Reverting to its proper subject, one 
conclusion seems to emerge: if the copying of Western blue¬ 
prints has lead India into a cul-de-sac out of which it must 
lind its own way, it appears equally clear that India, with all 
its saintly longings for samadhi, has no spiritual cure to offer 
for the evils of Western civilization. 



PART TWO 


Japan 


If East is Edst and West is West 
Where will Japan come to rest? 



The Lotus and the Robot 


D urinc; my stay in Japan I went through three 
emotional ])hases. The hrst few days 1 lived in a 
colourful haze of cu):>horia. This was followed by a 
period of mounting exasf)cration, occasionally veiging on 
hatred. In the third phase, some bits of tlie puzzle began to 
fall into their places with a succession of almost audible 
clicks, and progress in understanding led to the acceptance 
of what /en-uKlined Japanese call ‘the sucli-ness of things’. 

1 he tliree phases weic not neatly separated in time: 
low^ards the end of my stay they would alternate in quick 
succession within a single day or hour - a rather unsettling 
experience. J he old hands whom I met seemed to live 
permanently in this unstable equilibrium and were showing 
the strain, regardless of how many years they had spent on the 
islands. Life in Japan may ])e compared to a scented bath 
which gives you electric shocks at unexpected moments. At 
least, 1 think that is as good a metaphor as any-for it is a 
country that compels one to think in images and to write with 
a brush. 

Lot uslan d 

The first pha.se of sensuous and sensual delight is the 
tourist’s inevitable reaction to a culture with a surface polish 
of utterly refined pretty-prettiness, smiling ceremonial, 
kneeling waitresses, paper-screen houses, dolls, kimonos, and, 
above all, an atmosphere with an erotic flicker like the crisp 
sparks from a comb drawn through a woman’s hair-a guilt- 
free eroticism which Europe has not known since antiquity. 
I responded to all this the more readily as, coming from 
India, I felt as if I were suddenly emerging in my bathyscope 
from the pressure of the black deep, with its tangles of ghostly 
seaweed and primeval monsters, into a brilliant, sunlit world. 

165 
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III India I had almost forgotten that you could walk on a 
pavement without fear of stepping on a huddled figure; that 
cafes, bars and theatres existed; accustomed to the sight of 
females swaddled in shapeless cotton sheets, I was thrilled to 
re-discover that women have curves - not to mention their 
disconcerting habit of glancing straight, if slantingly, into 
your eyes, from iris to iris, instead of pretending to be struck 
blind, deaf and dumb by the shameful secret of the Lord’s 
Creation, In a word, it was a relief to live through Augustine’s 
Confessions in reverse gear, as it were. 

Strolling through the Ginza in the spring sunshine was like 
licing taken to a toyshop in one’s childhood: huge, gaudy 
balloons, hung with streamers, were floating in the sky; 
helicopters were humming like dragonflies; uniformed 
chauffeurs were dancing around their parked shiny cars with 
fcathei'-dustcrs, like chambermaids in the first scene of a 
French comedy; girl guides, waving yellow flags, were leading 
an Indian-file of cow-eyed rustics through the roaring traffic 
of their capital; two elderly gentlemen in black morning-coats 
were bowing and bowing and bowing each other through the 
revolving doors of a bank; earnest infants wdth running noses, 
strapped to their mothers’ backs, were riding through the 
world as if in kangaroo pouches put on the wrong side; every¬ 
body seemed to be taking snapshots of everybody else, and 
buying little bunches of scented violets from dignified 
urchins, and giggling at their narrow escapes from kamikaze 
taxi-drivers with music streaming from their transistor radios. 

Later on, during the rush-hour, when the whole town 
seems to thrash out in a kind of frenzied fit, charging into the 
electric trains wdth no holds barred, smiles effaced and 
courtesies suspended, the shy young men are transformed into 
vicious brutes, and the frail Misses Butterfly into all-in 
wrestlers. Then the lights go up, the town changes into a 
bubble-bath of coloured neon, and the bars, night clubs, 
restaurants and geisha houses provide pleasures for all 
incomes and tastes, enjoyed with equal decorum and in 
the same spirit of innocence. 

This phase lasted for about a week. With some visitors it 
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lasts tliroughout their whole stay, and half the literature on 
Jajian from Lafcadio Hearn to contemporary travelogues, 
reflects the euphoric stage, with Kabuki, No, Zen, Tea Cere¬ 
mony and Flower Arrangement brought in under the same 
romantic angle. The majority of Westerners who become 
involved with the country one way or another, tend to 
become cither Japan-addicts or Japan-haters. The Japanese 
way of life contains a challenge to Western man which 
provokes extreme responses. 

Rohotland 

During the first phase, one looks as if through the wrong 
end of the telescope at a distant and idealized scene, free from 
the blemishes of close involvement; and one feels envious of a 
sj)irit of graceful hedonism which the Westerner lost a long 
time ago. During the second phase, other aspects of Japanese 
life come to the fore, and these arc no longer seen through 
the lenses, but as reflections in a distorting mirror, carica¬ 
tures of our ^V"estern civilization held uncomfortably close to 
one’s face. 

Many Japanese, for instance, walk through life wearing 
anaesthetists’ masks, which cover their mouth and nostrils. 
These masks, or pads, of cotton are worn by men and women 
of all ages in the streets, in buses and trains, in cinemas, 
schools and at home. On the day of my arrival, when I saw 
the first muzzled couple walk past, I thought they were 
victims of leprosy or some other frightful disease. Then 1 
learnt that the masks were meant as a protection against 
inhaling germs from the air and exhaling germs on others - 
a triumph of modan - modern - ideas of hygiene. Yet a great 
number of them suffer from chronic catarrh and most 
children have running noses, owing to the notorious absence 
of heating in Japanese houses. I was irresistibly reminded of 
Gulliver’s voyage to Laputa, where some people carried huge 
bundles on their backs, filled with models of all things they 
could think of, and conversed by pointing at the appropriate 
models because they held the effort of speaking to be 
unhealthy for the lungs. 
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If the masks are a harmless travesty of Western ‘scientific 
living', the nation-wide addiction to tranki - tranquillizers- 
can hardly be called that. It struck Japan with ‘typhoon force’ 
-as Time magazine had it - in the autumn of 1956; three 
years later, there were about fifty different brands on the 
market, all sold without prescription, praised on huge bill¬ 
boards by unscrupulous advertisers who invite their 
customers to take a couple of tablets three or four times a 
day, or e\ en to ‘take as many as you Want any time you have 
worries’. Drugs with the opposite cllcct are irsed with equal 
readine.ss; the trainer of the Olympic team of swimmers 
admitted in 1958 in a statement to the Press that his athletes 
had been pumped full of vitamin injections before the japan- 
U.S.A. swimming contest, and that they intended to continue 
this practice on similar occasions. 

An even more depressing aspect of ‘scientific living’ is 
reflected in the Japanese ways of family planning. According 
to Dr. Margaret Sanger, the birth-control expert, ‘in no 
nation in the world has the birth-rate been cut so drastically 
in such a short tiine’.^ The Japanese have indeed succeeded in 
halving their birth-rate - but at the price of one and a half 
million abortions per year. A law, passed a few years ago, 
makes abortions legal for a fee of £\ if the expectant mother 
can pirnc economic hardship or impairment of health-which 
is a pure formality. (Contraceptives are also legal but 
unpopular, except among the upper classes and in extra¬ 
marital relations; the result is the slaughter of the unborn 
with its concomitant ill-eficcts on the women." 

Anotfier major curse of a diflerent kind is miniature 
electronics, transistor radios have spread in Japan like 
myxomatosis, and though its effects arc not as deadly, in the 
long run they must affect the nervous system of the millions 
who carry the insidious gadgets all day in their handbags or 
trouser-pockets. Sometimes in a bus, when the announcer’s 
voice seemed to pipe out from inside the body of my impas- 

^ Tinir, June 59 1959- 

2 Abortion wa.s the traditional method of keeping the population of the 
overcrowded islands stable - but that was in an age before contraceptives 
(arnc into use. 
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sive neighbour, 1 took him for a ventriloquist. On a train 
journey from Fukuoka to Nagasaki, which takes about three 
and a half hours, three pocket-traiisistor sets were loudly and 
simultaneously transmitting three different programmes from 
three dilferent window-ledges in the carriage. Nobody seemed 
lo mind. 

I'his train journey was part of a trip, in the company of 
English friends, to a popular hot-spring resort, which gave us 
an idea of the tenors of modern Japanese holidays. I he 
Un/en Arnakusa National Park on Kyushu, the southern¬ 
most island of japan, is dominated by an extinct volcano; it 
is surrounded by the sea, has splendid scenery wdth steaming 
geysers and fumarolcs, in addition to hot-water swimming- 
pools for mixed nude bathing, archery grounds, tennis courts, 
bars and Pachinko Parlours. The latter resemble recreation 
rooms for tlie Other Ranks in the Pioneer Corps, witli rows 
of j)in-tables, all of uniform type, standing in uniform lines, 
w^orked by addicts with grimly set jaws who, deafened by the 
monotonous burr-zurr of thousands of tiny metal balls, 
hypnotized by their incessant dancing and spinning, imper¬ 
sonate the damned in a Sartresque limbo. 

At Obama, a seaside resort, we boarded a huge and shiny 
motor-bus to the dead volcano. Mount IJnzcn. It was crow ded 
with excursionists; the moment wc started, a pretty hostess 
in a blue airline uniform appeared with a portable micro¬ 
phone to explain to us everything we saw\ It took the bus 
about an hour and a lialf to climb the three thousand feel 
to Unzen, and during that time her soft patter, hoarsened by 
the loudspeaker, never let up for a minute. When in danger 
of drying up, she w^ould point at a shop above the last hair¬ 
pin bend and inform us that it used to be a millinery shop 
but now it was a confectionery shop. At this all the heads in 
the bus would turn in the indicated direction, and all eyes 
would assume that glazed stare which indicates the process 
of digesting information; for the Japanese believe in the 
nutritive value of information regardless of the subject - they 
ingest knowledge wholesale, as a boa swallow^s a rabbit. 

When she ran out of confectionery shops, our hostess burst 
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into unaccompanied song. First she sang a song in praise of 
the village of Obama; it ran something like this: 

‘Obama is a beautiful village on the sea, 

As with your delighted eyes you all may now see.’ 

I'hcn we had one about Shimabara; apparently tlie bus 
companies employ poets to write these boating songs about 
the villages on their route. 

Fhe distance from the bus terminal to the entrance of the 
cable-car which takes you to the peak was about a hundred 
yards. Since this would have meant a dull walk of nearly a 
minute with nothing but the mountains to look at, a new 
thrill was thoughtfully provided. A line of horses, meek and 
saddled, was queuing up at the terminal, and the passengers 
were queuing up to mount them and be led on reins over the 
hundred yards to the cable-car entrance where, earnest and 
unsmiling, they dismounted and filed into tlie car. 

On the top of the mountain there was, as yet, no loud¬ 
speaker. But there were arrows directing us to ‘View Point 
No. 1’ and on to No. 2 and No. 3. Each viewpoint consisted 
of a small wooden platform, and each platform in its turn 
was occupied by all members of the excursion simultaneously, 
blocking out each other’s view. By w^alking first to View Point 
No. 3 and then anti-clockwise to No. 1, we three foreigners 
had each platform to ourselves. But we could feel the 
Japanese blushing for us. 

I spent my last fortnight in Japan at the tip of the Miura 
Peninsula, about eighty miles south of Tokyo. Friends of 
mine owned a small Japanese house at the very tip of the 
Peninsula, and lent it to me as a retreat to do some work. The 
house stood quite isolated on a small tongue of land; on three 
sides the cliffs fell straight into the ocean. It seemed an ideal 
place for work - except that I had hardly a quiet moment 
from morning till nightfall. About ten miles to the south lies 
the great fishing port, Misaki - the home port of the Tucky 
Dragon’. Ten miles seemed a safe distance, but I had 
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reckoned without the excursion boats. The excursion boats 
plied the sea at intervals of half an hour between Misaki and 
Kamakura, with loudspeakers blaring over the waves. As one 
began to lade out of hearing, another approached from the 
opposite direction. As a matter of principle, apparently, they 
were always tuned in to different stations. The intervals were 
filled in by a third radio source from the direction of the 
mainland, too faint to be heard when the boats were passing. 
It was a lonely loudspeaker mounted on a pole in a cabbage 
field, because the labourers had insisted that the farmer pro¬ 
vide them with music wliile they work. TJiis, apparently, is 
becoming a general custom in the countryside. A mud-tide 
of musical slush is engulfing the crowded islands, and soon 
there will not be a dry spot of silence left. I ranquillity can 
be obtained in pill-shape only. 

1 he best customers of tranki arc the university students. 
On my second day in Tokyo, driving towards Yokohama, I 
saw a large, silent, anxious crowd in front of an imposing 
public edifice. I stopped the taxi, expecting to see a funeral 
cortege emerge from the building, and learnt that it was 
Fokyo University,’ and that the mournful crowd consisted of 
the parents, brothers and sisters of the candidates who, 
behind the barred gates, were undergoing the ordeal of the 
entrance examinations. I further learnt that there were 
38,000 candidates for the 6,000 available vacancies, in other 
wwds, that over six out of seven candidates would fail. 
Among the 33,000 failures, over 13,000 will more or less 
seriously contemplate suTcicJe - according to the statistics of 
a prominent Tokyo psychiatrist. Professor Takeyama; but 
only^dghteen will actually kill themselves. 

Since the new education law^ was passed in 1947 by the 
American occupation authorities, universities have been 
shooting up like mushrooms, the annual number of enrol¬ 
ments is approaching the one-million mark, and a university 
degree has become a conditio sine qua non for obtaining a 

^ Formerly Tokyo Imperial University, the most distinguished in the 
country. 
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clerical job. If the candidate fails at one of the select univer¬ 
sities, such as I'okyo or Waseda, he can still try his luck 
at a minor one, and the dates of the entrance examinations 
are conveniently staggered for this purpose. But the examina¬ 
tion fees are high, and the nervous strain is dreadful, both 
on the candidate and his family. For the fortunate ones who 
pass, the strain of the coming years will remain consideral)le: 
about half of them will have to work their way through the 
university, and, according to a 1953 poll, more than half ol 
the students at Kyoto University who filled in questionnaires 
were sullering from tuberculosis. 

Ihe faces in the waiting crowd were tense and blandly 
non-committal at the same time. Fhere were practically no 
conversations and no relieving jokes. Near the entrance gate 
there was a stand at which printed sheets were sold, giving the 
correct answers to the examination questions. 

At last a bell sounded, and the students, boys and girls in 
their late teens, came tripping out. They greeted their 
relatives, sporting nonchalant airs, but talked very little. I 
had expected a rush at the printed sheets to find out how they 
had done in the examination. I he sheets were priced at 10 
yen (^Ad.), but none of the relatives, and hardly any 
candidate bought one. 

The next day 1 had a discussion meeting with a grouj) of 
students, and a.sked them for an explanation of the puzzle. 
But they did not think it was a puzzle, and found it tiuitc 
natural not to inquire into the outcome of single examina¬ 
tions in the scries vvliich lasts several days; for to know that 
one has given the wrong answers would have a demoralizing 
ellect. It was better to wait stoically for the final result on 
which the family’s economic and social future might dej^end. 

To a middle-class family the money spent on the candi¬ 
date’s education meant a considerable sacrifice. To the can¬ 
didate himself it meant being burdened with a heavy on ~ 
an obligation that must be repaid under penalty of disgrace 
before the world and oneself. That is one reason why they 
take it so hard. Another is, that their whole future is at stake. 
The rush at the universities indicates the advent of a new 
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type of c:ompetitivc society, for which they still lack the 
mental equipment. 

All my remarks in the preceding section refer to elements 
in Japanese life which were either directly copied from the 
W est or developed on imitative lines. These elements added 
together constitute one aspect of modern japan. But is it a 
reflect ion of the West in a distorting mirror-or in a true 
mirror, which magnifies blemishes not otherwise noticed? 

The mirror in ancient Japanese tradition was a symbol that 
meant almost tlic opposite of what it means to us. It was not 
an instrument of vanity, but of contemplation, and is often 
seen in ^iy,),jLa slirines. I hc person gazing into the mirror 
does not do so to examine his appearance, but to gaze througli 
the ‘door of the soul’, his eyes reflected in the glass, into 
liis innermost .self. It is a method of short-circuiting his self- 
conscious, ‘obserx ing .self’; what he sees reflected in his eyes in 
the glass is the original purity and calm of his spiritual being. 

Western man, on the other hand, either gazes at himself in 
the looking-glass in the attitude of Narcissus-or the shaving 
mirror turns into a picture of Dorian Gray. When we see our¬ 
selves reflected in the most westernized nation in Asia, it is 
that ghastly experience that comes to the mind; the mirror 
reveals the image of a robot with built-in duodenal ulcers. 
Hence our violent reactions: the lotusland seen through the 
rexersed telescope evokes our nostalgia for the golden age 
before the F'all; the robotland reflected in the mirror makes 
us shudder. Fliis is, of course, an exaggerated reaction, for 
the reflection in the mirror is only half the truth about Japan, 
and half the truth about the West. But this is the only half 
common to both, and there’s the rub. 

However, the contrast between lotusland and robotland 
exists not only in the beholder’s eye. The Japanese them¬ 
selves have failed to reconcile the two planes of existence, and 
two half-ti uths together do not make an integrated whole, 
India is a welter of paradoxes and am bivalent attitudes, but 
the vast majority of the people still leads a tradition-bound 
existence; and even the westernized minority is Western in 
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thouglu more than in its way of life. All nations are bundles 
of contradictions, but nowhere except in Japan are the con¬ 
flicting strands so neatly sorted out, and arranged on two 
mutually exclusive levels which alternate in taking contiol, 
and produce dual personalities in a dual culture as sharply 
defined as a Japanese colour print. 

The Trojan Horse 

T his unique quality of contemporary Japan derives from 
the uniqueness of Japanese history. No nation has suffered 
such carth(]uakes both in the literal and the figurative sense 
as the Japanese ha^c in the course of the last century. When, 
after two hundred and fifty years of hermetic isolation and 
nientarTifbfeeding, the Mciji Restoration of iS()8 suddenly 
threw the islands open to the world, the results were as explo¬ 
sive as if the windows of a pressuri/ed cabin had bet'n broken. 
Nothing similar had in fact happened to any race in recorded 
history.^ Within a single generation, the pent-up energies of 
the nation exploded in a frantic effort to catch up with every¬ 
thing that the West had accomplished in half a millennium. 
They succeeded to a spectacular degree: at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, Japan had become one of the leading 
military and industrial powers of the world. 

By the force of circumstances, this result could only be 
achieved through Icarning-by-imitation. The Industrial 
Revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth centiuies in the 
West had grown organically out of the Scientific Revolution of 
the seventeenth century, whose roots reach back to the revival 
of Greek learning between the t^velfth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies. The Japanese could not be expected to duplicate the 
whole process, to produce their own Roger Bacons, Isaac 
Newtons and James Watts’. They had to proceed in reverse; 
starting with the mechanical copying of the end-products of 
the applied sciences, they had to work their way back to the 
theoretical foundations ~ from Edison to Galileo. 

^ China, too. pursued, in theory, a policy of seclusion from the beginning 
of the Ming dynasty for about three hundred years, but it was never strictly 
enforced. Cf. C. B. Sansorn The Western World and Japan, London, 1950, 
p. 148 seq. 
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1 he Starting point of this evolution in reverse gear is a 
hron/.e liowitzer which Commodore Perry, after forcing 
his entry into Tokyo Bay, had presented as a gift to the 
Japanese authorities. A year or two later, they fired a salute 
to the American fleet from a battery of ‘handsome bronze 
howitzers, exactly copied in every respect from the one Com¬ 
modore Perry gave them; every appointment about the gun, 
down to the smallest particular, was exactly copied: percus¬ 
sion locks, drag ropes, po^vdcr or cartridge holder and all’.^ 
I hcy had to begin by copying mechanically, since they were 
not yet able to understand the exact purpose of the various 
parts of the gun; their eagerness to copy was not due to any 
inherent imitative tendency in the Japanese character, but to 
the hunger for knowledge of a people just emerging from 
two hundred and fifty years of solitary confinement. 

. Before that long period of segregation imposed by the 
rokugawa Shogunate, whatever the Japanese imported from 
abroad - Chinese philosophy and art, Indian Yoga, Mpngo- 
lian cooking-they transformed and adapted to their special 
needs and tastes, until only a remote resemblance to the 
original remained. They even created a specific Japanese way 
of using, or abusing, the English language. But the spectacu¬ 
lar success of that first experiment in imitating the West was 
a dangerous precedent. It created a breach in their intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual defences, in their loyalty to a great and 
singular tradition. Western science and technology acted as a 
'Trojan Horse; out of its belly poured alien philosophies, 
fashions, political concepts, attitudes to life. They could not 
be copied like Perry’s bronze howitzers, and they did not 
blend with the traditional culture. 

Perhaps Japan would have been able either to assimilate, 
or to discard these alien imports, had it not suffered a scries 
of further shocks, which .shattered its social structure. The 
Meiji Restoration of 1868, which opened up the country to 
the world, had started as a coup d'etat with exactly the oppo¬ 
site programme; its slogans had been: ‘H(^)nour the Emperor - 
expel the Barbarians’, Yet within a few years, tiie Barbarian 

^ The Complete Journal of Townsend Harris, New York, 1930, p. 309 f. 
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influence was victorious all along the line, and the country 
had caught the ‘European fever’. It was one of the symptoms 
brought on by the Government’s radical i^eforms, which were 
like a surgical operation on the body social. Within a span 
of five years, the feudal system had ceased to exist. 'Ehe legal 
inequality between the four traditional castes - warriors, 
peasants, artisans and merchants - was abolished. The 
dairnyos, great feudal lords, lost their fiefs and privileges; the 
samurai lost their two swords, were paid off with a pension, 
and replaced by a people’s army. Nobody was allowed to wear 
the dress and insignia of his former caste, and the eta ~ the 
sweepers, scavengers and tanners - ceased to be untouch¬ 
ables. A nation-wide network of schools was set up; a mini¬ 
mum of six years of schooling became compulsory for all boys 
and girls in the land, and generous {)rovisions were made for 
Secondary schools and Universities. A Code of Laws was 
drawn up, following partly the Evench, partly the English 
example; for that j)urpose a new word liad to be coined, for 
‘civic rights’, which previously had not existed in the 
Japanese language. To put it briefly: ‘Japan, just emerging 
from mediaevalism in the last half of the nineteenth century 
and as weak then as Siam is today, produced leaders able to 
conceive and carry out one of the most statesmanlike and 
successful jobs ever attempted in any nation.’^ 

But-and this is a decisive but - these pressure-cooker 
reforms failed to create a socially and ideologically stable 
society. The upheavals continued. A Japanese who lived for 
four score years, from 1865 to 1945, would have witnessed 
developments which, in European history, occupy several 
centuries: Absolute Monarchy, Constitutional Monarchy, 
Liberalism, Imperialist Expansion, Military Dictatorship, 
Totalitarian Fascism, Foreign Occupation. He would also 
have witnessed the disestablishment of B uddh ism, the procla¬ 
mation of Shinto as the State Religion, and the subsequent 
disestablishment of Shinto - changes which struck at the very 
root of ethical beliefs. Furthermore, he would have watched 


* Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, Tokyo-Vermont, 
third printing, 1958, p. 79. 
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a remarkable transformation in the physique of his younger 
compatriots, from the average height of five feet one inch of 
conscripts at the turn of the centxiry to five feet two inches in 
1914 and five feet four inches in i95i> - an increase of three 

inches in fifty years.^ " .’ 

As if to dramatize these develo|>ments, Nature contributed 
tremors and ilames. There were disastrous earthquakes in 
1892 and 189.^, the Imperial Palace burnt down in 1873, most 
of the Capital was destroyed by the Cheat Earthquake and 
Fire of 1923, which claimed 150,000 victims. The 700,000 
houses which had gone up in flames were re-built in a hurry - 
and destroyed again twenty years later, in 1945. That was the 
year in which the two man-made suns descended on Hito- 
shima and Nagasaki - but the two conventional fire-raids on 
Tokyo, earlier in the same year, had claimed another 100,000 
victims, and reduced the Capital to charred rubble, for the 
second time within a generation. 

In the course of the next five years, the first conquering 
invader whom the Jajiaiiese had known in history, imposed 
a re\olution Avhich transformed the nation even more radi¬ 
cally than the Meiji reform. That had come from within; the 
new regime w^as eiiTifn'ml by the Occupation Authority. The 
Slate religion was abolished, the school texTHooks of history 
and geography were burnt, the Prime Minister w^as hanged. 
T lie Emperor was no longer a god, the Army and Navy no 
longer existed. Forty per cent of the total area under cultiva¬ 
tion was confiscated from the absentee landlords and dis¬ 
tributed among the tenants; a new constitution established 
Western-style Parliamentary rule; women were given the 
vote and legal status equal to men; compulsory education 
w^as extended to nine ye ars, and the number of universities 
mushroomed from forty-odd to nearly five hundred. 

The Japanese, dazed by fire and brimstone, by the whole¬ 
sale collapse of their houses, leaders, gods and values, did not 

1 Encyclopaedia liritannica 12/900. Flic average siatine of women is nearly 
two inrhes less, Inil the (liflereiue is rapidly dcercasing. I'he change in 
pliysicjuc is attributed to dietary reasons, medical care, sports, etc. The only 
comparable phenomenon was tlic increase in average height in the offspring 
of Kastern Kuropcan immigrants to the United States. But the Japanese keep 
getting taller at home. 
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resist. Quite the contrary. Their attitude varied from 
enthusiastic collaboration with the foreign reformer - and 
this was the attitude of the overwhelming majority-to pas¬ 
sive and polite acquiescence. If a small minority was cynically 
amused, they did not show it. The undefeated armies over¬ 
seas, whose standing orders had been death before surrender, 
j)eaccfully yielded up their arms at the Emperor’s radioed 
order; there was no fighting on the beaches and no fighting 
in the streets, and no attempt to ‘repel the Barbarian invader 
Avith bamboo spears’. The most ferociously warlike foe turned 
overnight into the most peaceful and affable population which 
an occupation army c\er had to deal with. 

The key to this almost unbelievable event is contained in 
a single syllabic: chu - the absolute and unquestionable duty 
to obey the Emperor’s command. I'hc Emperor had spoken, 
and the war was over. That some were relieved and others 
Avould have preferred death; that they Avere disillusioned 
with their political leaders and that their towns were in 
shambles, Avas beside the point. Nor did it matter much 
whether a person believed tliat the Emperor Avas really a god 
and a descendant of the Sun, or whether he regarded these 
as symbolic statements. Chu Avas much older than State 
Shinto; it meant unconditional loyalty to the head of the 
social hierarchy, Avhethcr he was called Emperor or Shoguj}, 
Avhether of divine origin or not. Chu was the First Command¬ 
ment of Japanese ethics; ko.^the loyalty due to parents and 
ancestors, Avas the Second; all other rules of conduct came 
lower down in the list. The dramatic change which, on 
14 August 1945, transfo^^^ the nation overnight from a 
tiger into a lamb was thus, paradoxically, a proof of its basi¬ 
cally unchanged character; it showed that, in spite of revolu¬ 
tions and reforms, the traditional code of feudal ethics had 
never lost its hold; that the ancient pattern had survived 
underneath the imported, prefabricated superstructure. 

y 

Graft that Nener Took 

To change ,the m etaphor: Japan absorbed Western science 
and technology like a sponge: but Western culture and the 
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Western way of life w^ere skin-grafts from an alien donor 
which, though eagerly accepted, never took. 

With its population of nine million citizens, "I'okyo- 
Yokohama is, according to Japanese statistics, the largest city 
in the world; yet its streets have no names and the houses 
have no serial numbers.^ During the Occupation, the Ameri¬ 
cans tried to introduce some rudimentary order into that 
colossal labyrinth by naming the most important thorough¬ 
fares A Avenue to Z Avenue, and ist Street to Goth Street. But 
when the C5ccupation ended, the municipal authorities 
refused to renew' even the few’ decaying street-signs w hich the 
Americans had put up at the main junctions; and no Ja])anese 
will e\er refer to N Avenue or X Street. He will name the 
district «and sub-district in which he lives, and then draw’ an 
artistic map. 1 he more important shops, restaurants, hospi¬ 
tals, offices, have cards wdth printed maps; and the maps, as 
often as not, are incomplete or misleading. 

When 1 questioned Japanese acquaintances on the subject, 
the usual answ er w^as: ‘The streets in your tow ns are laid out 
in geometrical order, but ours arc winding and tortuous, so 
it would be impossible to number them.’ 'Wlien informed 
that the streets of Paris and London were equally crooked, he 
would express his delighted surprise, and change the subject. 
He would, for instance, point out that ^TokyoTowor is twenty 
feet higher than the Eiffel Towor, and would perhaps add 
w ith a chuckle that this fact was never mentioned during the 
recent visit of the French Trade Delegation, lest they should 
lose face. 

Other answers wore more direct: ‘Street names arc all 
right for VV^esterners, but we find our way w ithout them.’ I hc 
truth is, they do not. Among the anonymous millions who 
inhabit the capital, the large majority lead a life w^hich is 
confined to their immediate neighbourhood; they shop along 
their street and have few friends or outside contacts, ^vhose 

* To hr exact: a very few main streets do Iiave names - e.j;-., the Ginza - 
hill liiese TUinws are applied to the whole ncighhourhootl. And most houses 
do have numbers of a sort, but these indicate the order in which they were 
built and have no relation whatsoever to their position in the street. Thus 
numher ‘^561 in a nameless street, where a friend of mine lived, had nunihcr 
1810 as its neighbour. 
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houses they locate by memory, llie higher strata of the popu¬ 
lation attach private maps to invitations or business appoint¬ 
ments, or send their cars. Postmen must know their clients 
in the district by name, or locate the addresses by house-to- 
house inquiry. I'axi-drivers follow a similar jnocedure; the 
extra time one must usually allo\v them for finding an address 
is about half an hour. The same applies to Ambulances and 
the Fire Brigade, when called in an emergency. 

My last memory of Japan sums up a number of previous 
experiences. The head of a cultural organi/ation and lus 
secretary, both natives of 1 okyo, promised to drive me to the 
airport. 1 waited at my hotel for twenty minutes after the 
appointed time; then 1 left a message with the hall porter, 
and took a taxi to the I own Oflicc of the Scandina\ ian Air¬ 
lines, to ha\e my luggage weighed in. When this was done, 
and there was still no sign of my friends, 1 took an airline l)us 
to the airport. 'Fhey turned up, in near-hysterics, at the 
moment when my flight was called up, and had just suflicient 
time to explain that they had been driving round and round 
the town, but were unable to find the Scandinar ian Airlines’ 
office, riiis was actually three blocks away fiom my hotel, 
but all they had to go by were, of course, the hotel porter's 
directions (left, then right along the tramline, then right and 
left again, etc.), to find an office in an un-numbered house 
in a nameless street. 

An American editor’ has described his incredulous astonish¬ 
ment wdien he visited the building of one of Japan’s mam¬ 
moth daily newspapers, with a circulation of four to five 
million. He saw its scientific wwidcrs, from the rotation 
presses in the basement, through the telephotographic and 
speed-gLaphic equipment, to the helicoptelTpark and the 
carrier-pigeons on the roof: he saw every trick and gadget of 
mass-communication, except - typewriters. To our minds, a 
journalist without a typewriter is like a samurai without a 
sword; in Japan not only newspaper offices, but business 
offices and government departments must do without them. 

^ Melvin F. Lasky, Der Monal, Berlin, No. 57-5H, 1955. 
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I^anlastic as it seems, Inisiness in one of the great commercial 
empires of our time is almost unhersally transacted hy hand- 
wTitiiig - without keeping carbons for the record. 

The reason is that a Japanese tyj)cwriter must have 2,000 
to 3,000 keys to provide even the limited vficabulary of the 
popular Press; for higher literary purf)oses, it would have to 
possess 3,000 to 4,000 signs. That is the number of Chinese 
ideograms which the average educated |a|xinesc is supf)oscd 
to be al)le to read and write correctly; ;ind each of these is an 
abstract design in miniature, rccjuiring u]> to t^venly-flve 
strokes of the brush or pen. As if this were not enough, the 
japanese script lias been further complicated by past 
attempts to simplify it. I he Chinese ideograms ^velc intro 
^^uced in the early centuric's of our era; before that, the 
japanerse had no written language. From the eiglit century 
onward, a movement de\elopcd to use ideograms, drawn in a 
simplified form, for denoting sounds instead of iclc:as. Thus 
a phonetic scri})t cle\elo])cd, whose signs, howet er, expressed 
not single letters but syllables; it was not cpiite a phonetic 
alphabet, l)ut a syllabary; and instead of one system, there 
were two. One is called kata-kaiia, the other hira-^aiia: each 
has fifty signs. This was still a far cry from the simjilicity of, 
say, the Hebrew or Greek alphabets with their twenty-odd 
signs; but if Avas ne\erthclcss a great step forward, and led to 
the first flowering of Japanese literature in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Its pioneers, oddly enough, were the ladies 
at the Emperor’s Court; they were soi)histicated and bored, 
and took to w riting languid diaries in the phonetic script.The 
great classic novel of Japan the Talcs of Gcnji - dates from 
that period; its author was the Lady Murasaki. One wonders 
wliat would ha\e happened to Japanese literature if it had 
been left to the use of the phonetic script - and preferably to 
the women who, burdened by feW'Cr serial responsibilities 
than the men, preserved, tliroughout the ages, a more spon¬ 
taneous approach to life. That was perhaps the reason why 
the sensei, the learned, pedantic scholars who are the bane of 
Japanese culture, would not acquievsee in a phonetic script 
that made writing an altogether too simple and spontaneous 
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allair; they persisted in writing in Chinese-the equivalent 
of the mediaeval Latin used by European scholars - whereas 
the ladies wrote in Japanese, using kava: and when, in the 
end, the national language carried the day, the scholars still 
stuck to the Chinese ideograms. 'Lhiis arose, in the course of 
the centuries, the Sino-Japanese hybrid script, which survives 
to this day, and is the most cumbersome written language in 
existence. It is a combination of Chinese ideograms, which 
denote concepts, and various forms of haniu which denote 
sounds. To complicate matters a little further, kann is not 
only used to fill in the grammatical gaps between the unin¬ 
flected ideograms, but also as a kind of parallel comment, to 
indicate (lie pronunciation or to clarify the meaning of the 
former.' J'his is necessary because many Chinese ideograms 
have several dilTerent meanings in Japanese; and u/rc x^ersn^ 
the mere sound of a Japanese word rendered in phonetic 
kana, may mean a do/en and more different things. 'I’he 
result is a script which combines, as it were. Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs with Pitman’s shorthand signs and musical notations 
for sexeral instruments. If one glances at a printed page, the 
Chinese ideograms stick out like massive scars among the 
graceful crow-feet of kana and hira’gayia ~ ihc result of 
aiK^ther, much earlier, cultural skin-graft. 

/'t'h at is why the Japanese have transistor-radios but have to 
do without typewriters. Only the big banks and business 
trusts possess huge machines which are a luxury, like elec¬ 
tronic computors.^ 'Lhe typical modern Japanese business 
firm, with its high-pressure sales methods, transacting its 
business through a host of calligraphers, is once again 
Gulliver in Laputa. 

A reform of the written language would not only do away 
with a major hindrance which clogs the wheels of the nation’s 

• In fact, both the liistory and present forms of the written language are 
considerably more complicated. I'hc above is meant to convey no more than 
a rough idea of the prol)lcms involved. Japanese guidebooks do not even do 
(hat, and merely confuse tlie rc*adcr - see. for instance, the (]uite incompre- 
hensihle (.‘xpJanation in Jafniii - The Official Guide, "J’okyo, ipr,8, p. seq. 

I he most scholarly and lucid trealiiieiit of the subject is G. B, .Sansom’s 
.‘in Historical Grammar of Japanese, London, 1928. 

2 After writing this, T have been told that a revolutionary kind of typewriter 
will shortly appear on the market, using a mere 900 keys. 
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il'Hairs; it would also save years ol heavy intellectual gjind 
in the life of every successive generation. It would ha\e even 
more far-reaching conseciuenccs, because the confusions and 
ambiguities of the Japanese script arc reflected in the struc- 
tuie of Japanese thinking. And that, j)erhaps, is the cause f)f 
their instinctive resistance against reform of the script. They 
refuse to part with the comforts of ambiguity, and prefer 
tlie printed page, like the streets of the capital, to remain a 
labyrinth, where only the initiate, guided by his intuition, 
can find his Avay-or lose it in agreeable detours. 

I remarked to an elderly professor about the contrast 
between the courtesy of the Japanese at home, and the 
lirutalily of their behaviour on public transport. ‘But is that 
not natural?’ he answered in a tone of surprise. ‘Railways arc 
new.’ 

riie first railway, between Tokyo and Yokohama, was 
opened in 1871^, but raihvays arc^hew’ in the sense in which 
everything that came since the opening of the country is 
‘new’. It means that tradition provides no precedent and no 
guidance for the proi)er Avay of behaviour in the situation in 
cpiestion. Trains and buses exist, but they exist outside the 
traditional pattern, in a cultural no-man’s-land where no 
rules of etiquette apply. 

Similarly, electric lighting, European clothes and Western 
water-closets arc situated in an aesthetic no-man’s-land. In 
the austere surroundings of square boxes with sliding paper- 
panels which make a Japanese liousc, every object, down to 
the smallest, is chosen with meticulous care, as if it were to be 
part of a museum - except for the naked electric bulb hang¬ 
ing fiom the ceiling, or the Wc^olworth standard lamp. They 
arc useful but not part of the landscape, and aesthetic con¬ 
siderations such as arc given to a sake cup or a flower vase 
do not apply to them. Nor to European-style clothes and 
shoes, still regiirded by the majority as civilian uniforms for 
office wear which offer no scope for the expression of one’s 
taste and personality, in contrast to Japanese clothes-into 
which they like to change as soon as they get home. The 
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rlassii footwear are sli[)pers in the house and geta-wooden 
clogs - outdoors; and the traditional Japanese housewdle's 
attitude to European foot-gear is best described in that 
hilarious classic The Honourable Picnic} The lady is talking 
about her husband’s shoes, which he has to wear at his 
ofhce; 

, . riiey are so inconvenient to take care of. A year or 
two ago I ]nit them to wash with the geta in a basin of 
warm water. They sank to the bottom and the water soaked 
them through all the better. Bui thtai, impossible to get 
them dry. In \ain I pul them on ihe very embers in the 
slo^e, they scorched and smelled and that was all. And 
by reason of going out with wet shoes, my husband caught 
bronchitis. It even seems that they shrank and gave him 
pain, as well. So this winter, in sjiite of the bad weather 
we had, 1 prohibited the maid to touch them, and in spring 
they had the mud on them still of New Year’s, ft was very 
ugly to see.’ 

That lady was evidently a member of japan’s psychological 
maquis, the unconscicnis resisters, the smiling saboteurs of 
Western-style clothes, road signs, plumbing, manners, cus¬ 
toms and languages. On the plumbing front the macjuis 
operates with particular success. T he interior of the house is 
kept scrupulously clean, as it always has been -cxccj)t for the 
W.C., wdiich is a post-Mciji import. It is either i)ermanently 
blocked, or installed without tlie odour-insulating syphon; 
while outside the house the open sewer runs, as often as not, 
along the front w^all, with a plank serving as a bridge to the 
entrance door. T he Japanese have a most delicate sense of 
scent, but they become smell-blind w^hen it suits them. 

The least successful giaftswere those in art and philosophy. 
They imported, together wdth machine tools and lailway 
engines, German metaphysics, French scepticism and Russian 
nihilism; a Bismarkian form of government, with the French 
system of prefectures; Darwin and Beethoven, Chekhov and 

^ I hoinas Raucat, The Honourable Tiniic, 'Tokyo, p. 173. 
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Rodin, K. Marx and H. Spencer, with polite impartiality; 
but somehow these component parts proved more diflicult to 
assemble than cameras and motor-cars. At Waseda University 
in l okyo, they built a faithful replica of a Shakespearean 
theatre, which houses a Rabuki Museum; and one professor 
is reported to have s[)cnt his life in writing footnotes to 
Beowulf without knowing modern English. 

On the printed sheet for the lokyo University entrance 
examimtion which I have mentioned, the first ‘correct 
answer’ in the translation test was given as follows: ‘She 
should have told it to him when she found his failure*. It was 
not a misprint, but a fair sample of how English is taught at 
Jajianese universities. I'hc first invitation I recei\ed from a 
Professor of English at one of the leading colleges, began 
with: ‘Sir, I esteem it a high honour to write you this letter’: 
it ended with, ‘Of course, I have no intention of interfering 
in your private concerns or matters, or hurting you, except 
full of good-will. From the bottom of my heart I hope your 
good health’. When we met, the Professor turned out to be 
a delightful person, wJio never realized how deeply invohed 
he was with the maejuis. 

japan is the most Westernized among the great Asiatic 
nations, with the highest standard of literacy and living, the 
highe.st achievements in the Sciences and Arts-yet the most 
drastically cut off from verbal commerce with the West. E\en 
the surprisingly small numl)er of jajxnicse intellectuals who 
profess to have studied English, twist anci torture the 
language out of all recognition to fit their own way of think 
ing.^ Time and again the discussions and round-table talks in 
which I took part, or whose minutes I read, got l)ogged 
down in nerve-racking semantic confusion. E\en wheie 
relatively simple c|uestions of science are concerned, the 
difficulties are considerable. To (piote a single example: 1 

1 D. J. Knrijrht has jafiven a .series of (telistiiful examples of ‘Liiglish as she 
is japped’ (Quoting a elassie cjuip by j. H. C.hambei lain): troin ‘Extract ol 
Fowl', meaning eggs, to ‘Stand Bare’, meaning a small bar without seats, to 
the 'Bar Ber’, formerlv called the ‘Head Cutter’. (The World of Dew, Tokyo- 
Vermont, 1959). I woiild like to add to his list the compliment paid to me 
after a lecture, that it left the audience 'sprinkled with delight’; and the 
apologetic remark of a young lady who did not have time to change before 
dinner: T am very sorry I cannot be gorgeous tonight.’ 
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came to he on friendly terms with a Japanese psxcliiatrist of 
outstanding gifts, who liad studied for a while in the llnited 
States. At that time, a medical congress in I'okyo was discus¬ 
sing a problem in which I was particularly interested, and 
Dr. X. very kindly oiVered to send me a translation of a news¬ 
paper report on the proceedings. Jt ran as follows: 

\ l Report From the Gcoieral Medieal Congress in I'okyo 
The 3rd day; Topics in Mental Hygiene 

from the Asahi Newspaper, the April rph edition. 

1. Prof, and Dr. Akira Kasamatsu, the T okyo University, 
published his result in his study of the celebroencephalo- 
graphy when the monk in his Zen concentration. 

Due to his observance of the graph the monk in the Zen 
concentration looks like quite relaxed like the one’s state 
in sleep. And it seems impossible for an amateur to pretend 
in relaxation in the Zen concentration . . . 

Dr. Kasahara got successfid to get the grph of 1.} monks 
and 8 amateins in the Zen Concentration of the orthodox 
temple of Buddhism from summci' till winter last year. It 
should be the first event in this field. 

The graph on the paper shows relaxcxl when the number 
of bleating grows less with strange increase of pulses. It 
seems showing this state is not at all dull like as the sleep¬ 
ing state l)ut one soon before the coming action. 

“In the thinking in the Western style both of mind and 
body seem in tension like as the sculjitine of Rodin’s 
thinker, riiat of the East l(X)ks like the opposite one. T he 
sculpture of Buddha give no impre^ssion of stress. She is 
always relaxed in his thinking,” said he. 

2. Many other physicians of psychiatry stated that we find 
now the original pattern of neurosis even in childhood. 
And all seems growing serious with us in present Japan 
through baby age through the continuous increase of 
suicide of the teenagers, and due to the vicious practices 
of the youngster's under the social stress of our state. 

And it might be the other difficult to find the increasing 
worried aged,’ 
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As I happened to be familiar with the subject, I got (he 
gist of it. Besides, the report dealt with tangible matters like 
pulse, EE (4 and breathing; but when it comes to abstract 
ideas or shades of meaning, the dialogue breaks down. 

It would be absurd to assume that the Japanese suffer from 
some inherent racial handicap which makes them unable to 
master a foreign language. If, in sj)ite of their imitative 
genius, th(‘y are such awkward linguists, the explanation must 
rather be sought in certain idiosyncrasies rooted in the collec¬ 
tive |)syche - a term tliat sounds less abstract in Japan than 
elsewhere. Isolation both in the liistorical and geographical 
sense may be one factor; the abseiue of a phonetic alphabet 
another a language whose elements arc not single sounds 
but syllables moves, as it were, in fixed phonetic grooves.^ Rut 
the main reason is j)erhaps the siune unconscious resistance 
which makes them cling to their cumbersome and anach¬ 
ronistic script, rhey could no doubt master the vooibulary, 
syntax and grammar of a ^^'estern language - if they were 
willing to adopt the matter-of-fact type of thinking and the 
logical categories which the structure of that language 
implies. But this, it seems, is what they are unwilling or 
unaldc to do. 'Fo ask a japanese to Ihink in English terms 
amounts to asking an Impressionistic landscape painter to 
adopt the methods of a land surveyor. 

77 /c Dwer and the Bends 

Though the graft never took, it prevented the growth of 
natural tissue, t radition survived - stubbornly rather than 
triumphantly - but it ceased to develop. The Meiji era was 
one of rapid material progress and spiritual stagnation. 7 he 
evolution of poetry and drama, of painting and music, archi¬ 
tecture and interior decoration, came by and large to a stand¬ 
still. Haiku and No, flower arrangement and tea ceremony, 
became more and more self-conscious rituals-fossile pleasures 
embedded in petrified aestheticism. 

To the young they have little to oiler. The mobo and 

^ t hus, loi instaiuc, llic name Kocsticr is spelt atui pronounced in Japanese 
Kcsu-io-ra. 
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THE LOTUS AND THE ROBOT 


apincgeru - modern hoy and al))es guerre girl--live in a 
spiritual desert more scorching than that of their coevals in 
the AVest. I'hey call themselves neither angry nor beat, but 
‘the generation which lost its identity’. For the simple- 
minded there is the Pachinko Parlour, American flicks and 
sutoripj)U - striptease, kor the highbrow, the dark cafeterias, 
beatnik adectations, and existential angst. They admire T. S. 
Fliot, not because they read him, but because ‘ Fhe Waste¬ 
land* has become their slogan; and with an unerring instinct 
they extract from ^Vestern art and philosophy those elements 
only which nourish the traditional JajKuiese melancholia and 
self-pitv, their feeling o[ ‘the Ah-ness of things’. 'Fhey are like 
an imaginary species of bees whicii, mutated i)y irradiation, 
are only attracted by bitter flowers, yielding a bitter honcN. 

J liey liate the robotland in which they live, and they hate 
tiiemselves for succumbing to its temptations. They yearn for 
a lotusland which they know to have become an anachronism, 
\ct they arc unable to struggle free from its ancestral grip. .At 
middle-age, the majority revert, as previous generations did, 
to the ancient pattern-the frigid joys of moon-viewing in 
the abstract rock-garden, and the stilted repartees of an 
equally middle-aged geisha concubine. But in each genera¬ 
tion there was also a small minority searching for a new way 
of reconciling the two patterns. One day, no doubt, they will 
succeed, but that day is not yet, 

I hc opening up of the country after a quarter-millennium 
of scgrcgalion made the nation resemble a diver suddenly 
breaking surface. The brutal change of pressure causes bub¬ 
bles to form in his veins, and he sulfers the agony known as 
the bends. In contrast to the small elite of westernized leaders 
in India, whom I compared to travellers in a bathyscope 
isolated from their surroundings, the Japanese arc a nation 
of skin-divers. Unfortunately, they cannot go back into the 
pressure chamber to dissolve the bubbles by getting gradually 
depressurized, riiey must find some original cure for a 
malaise without precedent. 



The Unstable Crust 


I MI S I icturn to the question of earthquakes, which plav 
siuh a CfHisj)iruous part in the nation’s life, rhe tenu 
‘crustal instability’, \s hi( h is used to describe the country’s 
t]jeoph\sical condition, Iras a curious applicabiUly to the 
Japanese character-it conveys the idea of a rigid surface, 
uuNielding to pressure from inside, until it suddenly cracks 
up. 7 he zone of ‘crustal instability’ extends in an arc from 
soutli-east Asia ac ross the Japanese isles northward to the 
Aleutians, then curves down to the southern tip of South 
America. ‘ This zone*,’ says the E}icyclof>aulia BriUunnea, ‘is 
noted for its numeious earthquakes and intensive volcanoes, 
which give rise to its j^opular name, the “Circum-Pacific Ring 
of Fire” About eighty {)cr cent of the seismic energy of the 
earth is released within that belt. 

The Japanese islands are traversed by seven chains of 
\ olcanocs, many of which were acti\c in historical times, and 
some of which still are. ‘Seismic disturbances’, that is, slight 
tremors, occur on an average four times a day in one part or 
another of the islands. Many of them arc detected by instru¬ 
ments only, but the average tremor is noticed by a brief 
rattling and shaking of the house. Sexcrc earthquakes, which 
are invariably followed by destructive conflagrations, occur 
on an average once cveryjsix years. 

I had my first experience of an earthquake during my stay 
on the Miura Peninsula. 1 was alone in the house, engaged 
in writing, \vhen the floor under me suddenly lurched a 
couple of times. It was rather like bumping into an unseen 
pothole while one is driving on a smooth road. The Avhole 
wooden house rattled briefly, but alarmingly, twice in suc¬ 
cession. By pure reflex I dasiied out into the garden, feeling 
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thrilled rather than frightened; but an hour later I found to 
my surprise that my hands were still shaky, as if I had a hang¬ 
over. I have li\'cd through the l.ondon blitz and was bombed 
out by a \'2, but this quite insignificant tremor ^^as some¬ 
thing dilferent. It gave a new meaning to the cliclie about 
‘the bottom falling out of the world'. 

No doubt one gets used to it. The old hands will tell you 
that they can detect even very faint tremors, for instance, by 
the swinging of a chandelier, and that this happens about 
once a week. Yet it does not seem too 'wildly speculative to 
assume that the freciuent tremors and the six-year cycle of 
major catastrophes must have inlluenced the Jaj)anesc atti¬ 
tude to nature. Mount Fuji is worshipped as a sacred moun¬ 
tain and the national symbol of japan. According to tradition, 
this twelve-thousand-foot volcano, with its two-thousand-fool 
crater, emerged suddenly in a single night, together with the 
two hundred and twenty-fnc square miles of Lake Biwa, 
during the great earthquake of 286 b.c. A cataclysm on this 
scale would have destroyed all japan; but the legend is 
typical of the Japanese catastrophic view of the working of 
nature. Since most houses are built of wood - sixty per cent 
of the country is still woodland, and it used to be eighty per 
cent-even a minor earthquake can start a major conflagra¬ 
tion; and, as if this were not enough, there are the frequent 
and devastating typhoons. One of their popular proverbs 
lists as the ‘five main terrors of japan’: ‘earthquakes, fires, 
thunder, floods and fathers’. About the surprising inclusion 
of fathers, later; the other four are the terrors of crustal 
instability. They are, I believe, a relevant factor in that 
peculiar approach to nature wdiich pervades Japanese art, 
and their crmcept of a cultured life. Nature is too hostile 
and frightening to be approached ‘in the raw’. To be 
aesthetically acceptable, it must be stylized, formalized, 
miniaturized. Uncouth reality must be transformed into 
civilized artefact.’ 

I this (Iocs noi cxducU*, of (oursc, spoiling activities such as skiing oi 
ajpinisiTi, wliitli are of recent origin, nor a certain romantic admiration for 
landscapes of desolate grandeur. I am speaking of the traditional japanesc 
attitude to nature in general. 
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The Honors of Flower Arrangement 

'Frees growing straight towards the sky are rarely encoun¬ 
tered nowadays in a Japanese park or garden. Their branches 
must be twisted and tortured into artistic and symbolic 
shapes. As a popular guide-book puts it, ‘the real beauty ol 
the pine-tree can be seen only in Japan. A very special art is 
required in shaping those trees. While still \ery young, the 
tree is formed into desired shape by means of a system of 
strings and wires’.^ In addition to strings and wires, wooden 
stakes are used to force one branch upward and to pull 
another down: a row of trees in a park looks like a procession 
of invalids walking on crutches. 

Even so, real trees are aesthetically never (juite satisfying, 
except on occasions like the cherry-blossom viewing cere¬ 
mony. Much preferred is the cultivation of bon-sai, that is. 
trees planted in pots-from pine to cypress to Mongolian oak 
-and made to grow into genuine dwarfs by constant root- 
surgery. The aim is to produce a faithful imitation of a 
majestic old tree; weights hung on the growing branches, 
plus strings and wires, twist the dwarf into picturesque 
shapes. Some have two trunks, some a single trunk, and some¬ 
times a different species of tree is grafted on the trunk. Some 
bon-sai arc said to be more than a hundred years old, and 
fetch fabulous prices from connoisseurs. 

A development of bon-sai is bon-seki the miniature repre¬ 
sentation of a mountainous landscape by stones, pebbles and 
sand on a tray. When living plants and models of houses and 
people are added, it is called hakq-niwa. As a Filliput craft 
it has its charm; and so has ikebana, the Art of Flower 
Arrangement; elevated into an esoteric cult, with all the 
mystical, symbolic claptrap attached to it, it becomes rather 
depressing. There exist at present three hundred diflerent 
schools, or sects, of Flower Arrangement in Japan,^ and there 
are special magazines devoted to it. The one I have before me 
contains mostly photographs of arrangements, and critical 
Comments on each arrangement by well-known experts. The 


' Wc JaImiiCSC, Miyiitioshita, Hakonc, P* 9** 
^ Jalxin, The Official Guide, l okyo. 1958, p. 241. 
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first photograph-I shall not try to describe it - is accom¬ 
panied by the following specification: 

‘Materials: Burnt wood, pink tulip 
Subject: “Whispering” 

By Kohfu Sera (Shin Nippon Rado School) 

Arranger’s Note: Sjningtime in the Valley of City 
Buildings’ 

The first Comment is by Shoyo Miyama : 

‘An arrangement that presents much food for thought . . . 
riie tulip well expresses “whispering”. But to place only 
one tulip in (ho centre. Does it not seem rather weak to 
express the “whispering” of “spring in the city”? What 
about adding more burnt wood and add another spot of 
“whispering” elFectP’ 

T he second Comment on the same arrangement is by Kei ji 
Yoshida, who occupies a position of authority among ikebana 
re^iewers comparable to Mr. Raymond Mortimer’s in the 
Sunday Times’, 

Tn any case, although elegant and graceful, we cannot 
but notice a certain mannerism. Is he approacliing that 
dangerous stage? I wonder. 

I can note the touch of the wcll-cxpcricnced hand, and 
this somehow makes the arrangement easy-going. Could it 
be so?’ 

A few more samples of Comments on other arrangements: 

‘The use of a container in black and white with dark 
br own lines makes us think of car efree youth. 

A seemingly realistic impression is given, but I think 
that actually we should not form such an opinion too soon. 
This is because this arrangement is such that it is easy to 
overlook its true worth . . . 

There is something here that seems strange. The bold 
use of the palm may be very well, but why did it have to be 
used in this particular manner? Most likely it was not an 
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automatic expression of the picture the arranger had in 
mind l)ut only an idea on the spur of tlie moment. 

Though this arrangement does not claim to have any¬ 
thing of a deep meaning, the effect is that of endless vigor 
and strength. A truly interesting work. 

Green, of (ourse, it goes without saying, is the most 
important colour in Ikebana, because it means “life” and 
“energy”. Of recent years there has been a tendency to 
overlook and ignore the use of green, which 1 greatly 
deplore, because “green” is of the most vital importance to 
those who practice Ikebana.’* 

The first thing one learns from the Beginners’ Section in 
the magazine is that ‘in using narcissi for ikebana it is impos¬ 
sible to utilize them in their natural state . . . First remove the 
flower, then the lea\ es, one by one from the centre, which will 
leave the empty white sheath'. When this is done, the stem 
and the leaves are stuck together again in a more pleasing 
shajK'. Chrysantlremums are made to disj)lay their petals to 
better advantage by the insertion of a small wire rack into 
the living flower. If I lived in Japan, 1 would start an 
I.S.P.C.F. r. (Imperial Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Flowers and I rees). But then - I shall come to that later- 
every Japanese child also has a kind of invisible wire rack 
inserted into its body and mind. 

Fhc Japanese garden is built on similar principles. Fhe 
following is from an illustrated guide-book, Gardens of Kyoto. 

'Garden of Tofuku-Ji. Tofuku-Ji was built about seven 
hundred years ago by Michiie Kujo as a cathedral of the Zen^ 
jlect Qf_B udd hisin. The projector of this garden is Mirei 
Shigamori, a well-known garden expert of Kyoto. The 
peculiarity of this garden is that it is consisting of nothing 
but rocks and stones.’ 

This sounds like a joke, but is not meant to be one. Of the 
two main categories of Japanese gardens (there are endless 
sub-categories), the so-called ‘flat garden’ is a rectangular, 

1 lluwer Arrangement, Kyoto, Vol. 3, No. 1, 1959. 

M 
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wallcd-in anaiigcnicnt of stones, sand, stone lanterns, and 
small basins or wells, all of which have elaborate symbolical 
meanings. The description of the most famous of all, the 
Ryoanji (warden in Kyoto - quoted from the guide-l>ooklet 
sold in the Temple - will make this clearer: 

‘Not a tree nor a blade of grass is used. It only consists of 
1 r, stones and sand and in addition some crypotomcria 
moss, depicting the islands in the Ocean and pinc- 
j)lantation on the seashore, is the finest of renowned 
gardens by “Karesansui”. I'he sand signify the water and 
the stones give one a feeling of a weiglit of an iceberg. 
Listen carefully to the sound of the waxes. If you are able 
to hear the sounds then you are able to understand the fine 
jjoints and appreciate this garden. It is the finest of stone- 
setting art in japan. Note the contrast of tone color of the 
mud wall and the garden. Standing from where you are 
and without moving, can you count the 13 stones? “(h'oss- 
ing the tiger with her child” is named from the middle 
stone which seems to be a tiger swimming, head above the 
water and carrying its young on the back.’ 

According to another guide-book,^ the fifteen stones repre- 
s(‘nt ‘a tiger fleeing from one island to another with its cubs 
against the attack of a leopard’. 1 stood in that famous garden, 
but could neither hear the sound of the waves nor feel the 
weight of the iceberg against the escaping tiger only the sad, 
heart-sinking sensation of watching Anandamayee Ma rub¬ 
bing her toes. 

'Lhe ‘hill gardens’ as distinct from the ‘flat gardens’ feature 
on a miniature scale artificial hills, ponds, winding streams, 
islands and xvaterfalls, curving bridges and warped trees- 
sometimes with real xvater, but sometimes the water is sym- 
I)olically represented by raked gravel and specially shaped 
rocks. ( To understand the symbolic meaning of the rocks, an 
elaborate system of classification must be studied.) The effect 
of the hill garden is at first rather charming, although it could 

1 Jajxni, I'hc Off (dal (iuidc, j>. 1*47. 
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l)c more precisely described by the American woid ‘cute’. 
But soon one begins to feel the same kind of embarrass¬ 
ment as a passenger travelling on a toy-train. I watched 
Japanese excursion parties obediently trotting through the 
miniature landsaipe behind their guide; they looked like 
rugged giants and seemed to be pleasantly aware of it; they 
crowded round the guide to listen to his explanations and 
took snapshots all the time - unseeing, using their cameras 
for eyes. But that was perhaps the subtle purpose of this 
ir()inl)c-Voeil scenery: to represent Nature at a safe distance, 
seen through the reversed lenses. 

77 /c Golden Temple 

A similar trend seems to run through all traditional forms 
of Japanese culture. I felt, for instance, a curious allinity 
between the stone gardens and that most esoteric of Japanese 
arts, the No opera. In the garden, a rock symboli/cs a moun¬ 
tain, or a cataract, or a tiger; in the No dance (which is rather 
a succession of still poses than a dance), the slow lifting or 
lowering of the paper fan in the dancer’s hand symbolically 
indicates extremes of happiness or despair, of bereavement 
or loving surrender. All violent emotions, like uncouth 
nature, have become stylized, symbolized, daintified. Even 
the aficionados of No arc obliged to read their textbooks to 
understand what is going on on the stage- just as the flat- 
garden viewer must learn which stone symbolizes what. One 
of the acknowledged experts on No, Mr. Yone Noguchi, has 
summed up the matter in an admirably concise way: 'When 
we must spend two or three years in realizing how many 
others fail in becoming No apprcciators, it means that those 
elected in this particular art, where appreciation is not less, 
perhaps is greater, than the acting itself, will find their own 
lives vitalized with tlie sense of power in Japanese weariness.’* 

Eo be vitalized by weariness may seem an odd notion to an 
Occidental, to the Japanese it means what it reads - romantic 
melancholia as tlie main source of jmetry, the woeful expres¬ 
sion of the No dancer as a symbol of man’s dignity, a mal dr 


1 Quoted by Enright, op. cit., p. 71. 
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sicclc which dates from the bcgiiiniiig o£ time. But the 
iclc\ant words are ‘appreciation greater than the acting 
itself. 1 his means that the onus of providing tlie emotional 
experience is not on the actor but on the spectator. One is 
reminded of Liechtenberg's aphorism on a Cierman mystic: 
‘His writings are a picnic where the host pro\idcs the words 
and the guests the meaning.’ In the West, the costs of the 
picnic arc about equally divided: a work of art is judged by 
certain objective criteria, the rest is up to the spectator’s power 
of imagination. In Japan, the emphasis lies much hca\iei 
on the latter; it is shilted from the object of contemplation, 
which can be a mere symbol or hint - a finger pointing at the 
moon - to the act of contemplation itself. ‘A jest’s prosperity 
lies in the ear/Of him that hears it, never in the tongue/()f 
him that makes it.’ In the West, this is taken for a half-truth, 
in Japan, as \ ery nearly the w hole tt nth. I his conviction is 
derived from that familiar tenet of Eastern philosophy that 
the perceiving subject and the object perceived, the seer and 
tlu! seen, form an indivisible unity. Wc have repeatedly met 
with it in discussing Indian philosophy, and we shall be con¬ 
stantly reminded of it in the sccptcl. 

The following quotations from Yukio Mishima’s J'lie 
Temple of the Golden Pavilion^ will illustrate the point. 
Mishima is the most successful author of the j>ost-vvar genera¬ 
tion. The narrator of the story is a young Buddhist j)ricst: 

‘It is no exaggeration to say that the first j)r()blem I faced 
in my life w^as that of beauty. My father was only a simple 
country priest, deficient in vocabulary, and he taught me 
that “there is nothing on this earth so beautifid as the 
Golden temple” ... As the time approached for me to 
come face to face wath the Golden I cmple which 1 had 
never yet seen, a certain hesitation grew within me. What¬ 
ever happened, it w^as essential that the Golden Temple be 
beautiful. 1 therefore staked everything not so much on the 
objective beauty of the Temple itself as on my own power 
to imagine its beauty.* 

^ IT. Ivan Morris, New York, 1959. 
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At last the great day came when his iathei took Mizoguchi 
to Kyoto, and he stood, ior the first time, face to face with the 
Golden l einple: 

‘I changed my angle of vision a few times and l)ent my 
head in various directions, lint the temple aroused no 
emotion witliin me. It was merely a small, dark, old, three¬ 
storied building. 1 he phoenix on to}) of tlie roof looked 
like a crow that had alighted there ior a rest. Not only did 
the l)uilding fail to strike me as beautiful, but I e\en had 
a sense of disharmony and restlessness. Could beauty, 1 
wondered, be as unbeautiful a thing as this? 

If I had been a modest, studious boy, J should have 
regretted my own deficiency in aesthetic apjneciatioii 
before becoming so (juickly discouraged as I did . . . 
Inasmuch as 1 believed only in the beauty that one can sec 
with one’s e)es, my attitude at the time was (juitc natural. 

W ith a respectful air Father now led me uj) to the open 
corridor of the Hosui-in. First I looked at the skilfully 
executed model of the Golden Temple that rested in a glass 
case. Fhis model pleased me. It was closer to the Golden 
Femple of my dreams. Observing this perfect little image 
of the Golden Temple within the great temple itself, 1 was 
reminded of the endless series of correspondences that arise 
when a small universe is placed in a large uni\ersc and a 
smaller one in turn placed inside the small universe. For 
the first time I could dream.’ 

Fhe episode is a perfect expression of the Japanese 
aesthete’s approach to reality: his preference for the golden 
miniature model to the indifferent object, blackened by time 
and disasters; his enamouredness with the symbolic world- 
within-the-world; his deliberate self-hypnosis as an escape 
from and substitute for direct experience - ‘for the first time I 
could dream’.^ 


i In the end, tlie young priest burn.s down the Golden Temple Mishima’s 
novel is bused on a true episode. 



Character-Gardening 


J Ai’ANi, SI. aesthetics and ethics arc intimately related, 
i he iin isible wiie rack planted into ihe nervous system 
twists the child’s behaviour into a styli/ed pattern, like the 
sliape ol the bon sai tree, until it lias become ‘second nature 
Its purpose is to conquer uncouth ‘first’ nature the unpre¬ 
dictable errnptions of the subterranean passions'- and to 
create human artefacts whose conduct is mapped out in 
minute detail to eliminate as far as possible the danners of 
the unforeseen. 

Without unduly stretching the parallel, tiaditional 
Japanese education may be called character-landscape garden¬ 
ing. Its aim is the creation of a perfect work of art. J’he 
clement of daintiness in the garden is reflected in the minc¬ 
ing ceremonials of etiquette. The cascades and toy waterfalls, 
suggesting joie de ‘invrc, represent the permitted, and there¬ 
fore guilt-free, pleasure of sake and concubinage. For these, a 
special corner is set aside-the geisha districts arc called 
‘the flowery-willowy world’- but the remainder of the 
character-landscaj^c belongs to the llat-gardcn type. Its 
guiding principles arc rigid perfectionism on the one hand, 
and elusive .symbolism on the other. 

I he rigidity - rock, sand and pebbles in the walled-in 
garden - is indisj^ensablc in a Spartan education aimed at 

’ tis an tu’typc's arc the Ainu - the aborigines of Japan with their slonc-agc 
(ulture. a lley are said to lie tlic hairiest rare on earth, while the Ja})anesc are 
among the inr>si hairless. I hey worsliip bears, which they capture as cubs and 
allow to siukle at their women’s tits: and they go into religious ecstasies 
known as ‘Arctic hysteria’. Although there arc only a few thousand of them 
left, and they liave become (piitc tame huddled together in the northern 
island Hokaido. the Japanese still have an irrational horror of the ‘Hairy 
Ones’: a Japanese psvdiiatrist has even suggested to me that their reluctance 
U) live in near-empty Hokaido, despite the overcrowding of the main islands, 
is partly due* to its association with tfie Ainiis. riiev are. he suggested, a 
symbol of ihc^ coiicpieied Id of human nature in the raw', before it was 
displayed by the c ivili/ed artefact. A simpler explanation of the Japanese dis¬ 
like of Hokaido is its cold climate. 
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hardening the characici; against its innate crustal instaliility. 
In her autobiography,' Mrs. Sugiinoto relates a typical lesson 
in classics with her private teacher: 

‘throughout iny two-hour lesson he never moved ilic 
slightest fraction of an inch except for his hands and his 
lips. And 1 sat before him on the matting in an equally 
correct and unchanging position. Once 1 moved. It was in 
the midst of a lesson. For some reason I was restless and 
swayed my body slightly, allowing tny folded knee to slij) 
a trifle from the proper angle. I'he faintest shade of sur¬ 
prise ciossed my instructor’s face; then very quietly he 
closed his book, saying gently but with a stern air: “Little 
Miss, it is evident that your mental attitude today is not 
suited for study. ^ on should retire to your room and medi¬ 
tate.” My little heart was almost killed with shame. There 
was nothing I could do. I humbly bowed to the picture of 
(/lonfucius and then to my teacher, and, backing respect¬ 
fully from the room, I slowly went to ni)' father to report as 
1 always did, at the close of my lesson. Father was surprised, 
as the time was not yet up, and his unconscious remark. 
“How quickly you have done your work! ” was like a death 
knell. Fhe memory of that moment hurts like a bruise to 
this very day.’ 

Fo what extremes the ideal of sclf-di.scipline can be can ied 
is illustrated by the classic story about Count Katsu, a nine¬ 
teenth-century noble, who, when a boy, had his testicles 
bitten by a dog. While the surgeon operated on him, his father 
held a sword before the child’s face and told him that if he 
uttered a single cry he w’oald ‘die in a way which at least is 
not shameful’. The remarkable thing is not so much the story 
itself, but the fact that it is still quoted as an admirable 
example of pedagogy. 

Yet it would be quite wrong to read any deliberate cruelty 
into it. A traditional form of correction in Japanese education 
was moxa - the burning of a cone containing the lea\es of a 

^ .1 daughter of the Samurai, Loudon, 1933, p. 35 f. 
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special plant on the child's skin, where it often left a life-long 
scar. But this was considered as a cure rather than a punish¬ 
ment. Cauterization is widespread in Asia as a medicine 
against various ailments- so much so that even modern 
japanese psuhoanalysts revert to it. As one of them wrote: ‘1 
use moxa therapy-a stimulus therapy. Moxa therapy is a 
classical Japanese medical method. 1 tliink it is a minor form 
of shock therapy.’^ 

I hiis the apparent cruelty of Japanese education is really 
a form of conditioning, which does not exclude love and aflcc- 
tion - on the contrary, it is based on the axiomatic conviction 
that the child in its innermost being wants to be properly 
reconditioned that way, as the flovser welcomes the wire rack 
to display its petals to best advantage. But the methods and 
techni(.|ues of this conditioning are more radical, and leacli 
into deeper strata of the subconscious than Western pedagogy 
would ever dveam. rhey transform not ottly overt com]>ovl- 
ment, but also the autonomous responses and unconscious 
controls-as exemplified, for instance, by the peculiarities of 
Japanese bcha\iour in war, in sleep, and in mental liomes. 

On the first subject, more tlian enough is known; the 
Japanese soldier behaves as if his instinct of self-preservation 
had been switched off, and his nervous system brought under 
a kind of remote control which causes the laws of humanity 
and commonsense to be supplanted by utter ruthlessncss 
towards himself, his comrades, enemies, and prisoners alike. 
^'et the moment the master-switch is thrown back into normal 
position, he instantly reverts to his kind and gentle self, with¬ 
out a twinge of remorse - precisely as the worthy business¬ 
man, after a night spent in his cups and his mistress’ bed, 
returns in the morning to his smiling family, without 
embarrassment or guilt. He emerges from his debauches- 
physical or moral - fresh as a daisy, at a single turn of the 
switch which makes him change from one conditioned 
behaviour-circuit to another. The average German's attitude 
to the horrors of the Nazi period is to deny that they 

1 Kcnji Ohtski, (jiioted by J. C. Moloney, Understanding the Japanese 
Mind, I okyo-Vennoiit, J954, p. 207. 
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happened, or to disclaim any personal share and resi>onsibility 
in them. Ilie Japanese attitude is entirely diflerent. It is 
reflected in the following paragraph from the Preface of a 
popular guide-book, from which I have C|U()ted before: ‘We 
printed the third volume of We Japanese during the war, but 
bombing came to destroy it all while it was being bound. We 
were rather lucky, however, to have it destroyed by l)oml)ing 
because unawares we were influenced more or less by the 
current ideas of nationalism during the |)re-war and war 
periods. We have rcvwritten We Japanese, Volume 111, since 
the close of the war.’ "Ihere is no trace of hyj)ocrisy in this 
statement; it has the innocence of the daisy with a drop of 
morning dew. 

I he early conditioning of the Japanese child penetrates 
e\en its sleeping habits: ‘From the time I can remember I 
was always careful about lying cjuict on my little wooden 
])illow at night . . . Samurai daughters were taught never to 
lose control of mind or body-even in sleep. Hoys migiit 
stretch themselves into the character dai, carelessly outspread; 
l)ut girls must curve into the modest, dignified character 
kinoji, which means ‘spirit of controF.^ On the other hand, 
Japanese men and women ha\c an astonishing capacity to fall 
asleep in any posture and in any surroundings - once more as 
if turning off a switch. Soldiers, for instance, were reliably 
reported to be able to sleep while marching;'* l)ut they can also 
go without sleep for longer periods than Westerners. 

One of the maddest things about Japan is that Japanese 
madmen do not get mad. This may be a [)oor pun. but it 
serves to demonstrate that insanity carries different associa¬ 
tions in different cultures: ‘mad’ is used here first in the 
English sense of ‘odd’, ‘incongrouous’, ‘abnormal’; then in the 
clinical sense; and lastly in the American scn.se of ‘angry’ or 
‘violent’. The classic type of the ‘mad’ Englishman is the 
eccentric or infatuated person who is mad ‘about’ actresses or 
racehorses, while Americans are mad ‘at’ their wives or bosses. 
The prototype of the Japanese madman is the gentle, docile, 

^ Suginioio, op. cit., p. 39. 

Benedict, op. cii., p. 181. 
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withdiiiwiL vvcll-bchavccl mental patient. Violent emotional 
display is simply ‘not done', even among lunatics. 

I \ isited two Japanese mental hospitals - one specializing 
in a therapy deii\ed from Zen (to be described later), the 
other in Western-type psychiatry; and in each case 1 was 
struc k by the absence of safety precautions, and by the atmo¬ 
sphere of grave courtesy that prevailed. I'he recreation room, 
with its ping-pong tables, was hardly distinguishable from a 
Pachinko Parlour, and even patients with severe depression- 
psychosis, lyitig motionless on their mats, their empty stares 
fixed at the ceiling, turned their heads slowly and worked up 
a mask-like smile as the doctor entered their rooms. It was a 
\\ eird experience, and one which commanded res])ect ■ 
though this be machiess, yet there was decorum in it. Later on 
1 discovered that most Wc'stern ])syc:hiatrists visiting )a})an 
had remarked on the absence of violence and tension in the 
mental w arcls: 

‘Japanese males, even when insane, conldrm to authority. 
In March, 1949, I had an opportunity to observe the edect 
of the early infantile discipline of the Japanese male. 
During my v isits to Japanese insane asylums, one at Kyoto 
and the other about thirty miles from l^okyo, I observed a 
situation that was almost unbelievable: there were no 
special facilities for confining the insane; the most violent 
lived together in 100ms that were se})arated by unsecured 
rice-paper partitions opening into long corridors. Fhe 
windows were unscreened glass of ordinary thickness, 
waist-high even for the japane.se. When I had first read 
reports of the Japanese insane, I was skeptical, and at the 
Ko-no-dai National Hospital I kept insisting that the insti¬ 
tution must home more violently disturbed males. Lhe 
Japanc.se psychiatrist, trained at our own Boston Psycho¬ 
pathic Hcrspital, understood my disbelief, because he was 
familiar with American in.sane. Yet, in his willingness to 
help me, he practically gave me the keys to the lio.spital; 
and like a man from Mi.ssouri, I saw every room through¬ 
out the institution. What I saw confirmed the reports I 
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had read: the male Japanese did not become rabidly dis¬ 
turbed . . , 

It is customary for occidental psychiatrists and psycho¬ 
analysts to expect unpredictable violent behaviour from 
some categories of insane . . . Vet . . . it is astonishing that 
violent categories of insane are not encountered in the 
Japanese asylums.’^ 


Moloney also (piotes sample statistics which indicate the 
relative rarity of the paranoid type of schi/oplncnia. In Jajxui 
its frc(]ucncy was about fifteen per cent among all forms of 
schi/ophrenia; in a typical U.S.A. hospital the corresponding 
figure was nearly sixty per cent - four times as high." 

This is an even more impressive achievement of Japanese 
education than bravery in war. It seems to be attributable to 
three related factors in early conditioning: the inhibition of 
emotion in overt behaviour; the unquestioning acceptance of 
one's proper station in the complex web of a hierarchic 
society; and the unconditional obedience to authority. As a 
result of this, if an unstable })erson has a grudge against the 
world, the chances arc that his aggressive impulses, finding 
all outlets barred, will be internalized and deflected against 
the self. In pathological cases, this may lead to dcpressi\c 
psychosis, melancholia or suicide; in a diluted form, it leads 
to the traditional cult of the woeful Ah-ncss of things, and 
the morbid flirtation with suicide. So solid and clastic is the 
web that it cannot be torn even in fantasy-in delusions 
of grandeur or of persecution. The flight into paranoia is 
barred as too obvious and direct. Aggression can only be 
vented in symbolic acts: mental patients arc inclined to 
arson, or to tearing into small pieces, slowly, with rapt con¬ 
centration, their tataini mat-the revered symbol of family 
lifc.^ 

• Moloney, op. ciL, })p. 

2 Ibid.y p. f. 

^ Mishiina’s neiiroti( young |)ricst is an arsonist. Some of his pronounrC' 
ments are: ‘heaiiiy is a decayed tooth*, ‘heaiiliful seener\ is hell’: ‘I wondered 
wlial it was that made Mother so paitic ularl) ugl). I lien I understood. Wliat 
made her ugly was - hope. Im iirahle hope, like an obstinate ta.se of scabies, 
which lodge's, damp and leddish, in the infected skiti, producing a constant 
itdiing, and lefitsing to yield to any outer force’ {op. (it., p. 2tK)j. 
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Japanese psycliiatrists know how lo put the early condition¬ 
ing ol their patients to therapeutic use. In Japanese mental 
hosj>itals— 

*. . . the social structure is tighter and control is more 
rigidly hierarchical than is generally true tor hospitals in 
tl\e United States. Moreover, the Japanese hospital is 
organi/ed inucli more in terms oL a “lainily model’’, as is 
also true lor many other types ol organizations in Japan, 
riiis linn control within a family model has many implica¬ 
tions for behaviour at each lc\el of the hospital. For 
example, the relations between doctor and patient arc 
clearly, if benevolently, authoritarian. I'here is no question 
who is the doctor and who is the j)atient. Perhaps because 
of this sharp status dillerence which provides a sense of 
security and inevitability, the (asual relations between 
(lota.or and patient seemed to the writer to be more relaxed 
and friendly than in American psychiatric hospitals.’^ 

If the ps)chiatrist assumes the role of the father, it is that 
of an authoritarian Japanese father, not of the freudian 
father-image - and e\ cn Fretidiaiis burn inoxa. Whatever his 
therapeutic merits and achievements, he certainly has remark¬ 
able control over the patient's overt behaviour. 

But there is a brighter side to this picture. I'he traditional 
organization of the mental hosj)ital provides the patient not 
only witli an authoritarian father, but also with loving motlier 
substitutes. Uhesc arc called tsukisoi; they arc a special 
category of nursing j)crsonnel, who act as personal attendants 
to the patient, sleep in his room, and are meant lo establish an 
intimate contact with him, I’hey arc called ‘women of love 
and mercy'. One old tsukisoi told an American psychiatrist in 
the course of an interview: ‘We had to learn liow to get a feel¬ 
ing of mothering others. It is still so at present. These young 
tsukisoi have to learn what is the best way to think of the 
{)atient as their own precious and beloved person. We have to 


‘ William C^audhill, 7 he Psychiatric Hospital as a Small Society, Cambridge, 
Mass., j(j 58, p. 370. 
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keep our eyes on the patient twenty-four hours a day. It we 
don’t they may start a lire or commit suicide. As you see, these 
young tsukisoi cannot possibly have a feeling of being a 
mother, so I teach them that they should face their patients 
w ith the feeling that they are brothers or sisters . . . VVe built 
a feeling of love and mercy toward the patient, knowing that 
(hey are entirely depending on us . . . (I'Jie w riter asked about 
w hether or not the isukisoi took a day olf occasionally.) f o tell 
tlie truth people in the so-called modern world are (juite use¬ 
less. W hen 1 was young 1 did not lie down for twenty-one da)s 
while 1 was serving one patient.’’ 

Such i)crsonal care tor the patient not confined to psychi¬ 
atric hospitals only-was, of course, only possible in an ovar- 
])opulated country where a minimum level of em})loynient 
was maintained by thc‘ paternalistic principle of over-stafling 
the establishment with underpaid employees. But running 
the (ountry on the paternalistic model did provide emotional 
security as a compensation for the low’ living standard. 

f his emotional security is fostered with allectionalc care; 
it softens and sweetens the Spartan rigours of education. I’he 
Japanese baby in its kangaroo-pouch on the mother’s back is 
in more constant and intimate contact with her than occi¬ 
dental infants ever enjoy. Straj)ped to her by sashes under its 
arms and buttocks, inside the padded jacket that she wears in 
winter, the baby clings, spreadeagled, to the back of the 
mother who carries it around everywhere: shopping in the 
busy street, visiting neighbours, enjoying the comforts of the 
hot family bath. J'he older brotheis and sisters also act as 
c hild-nurses and deputy riding horses, so that the baby lives a 
lich and exciting life, very soon takes an interest in every¬ 
thing that goes on around it, and starts to talk earlier than 
(Hcidcntal babies, usually before it can walk. It is talked to 
and treated as if it were an acfiilt; and if a boy, his mother and 
sisters show him the deference due to his sex. At the same 
time, it begins to learn etiquette literally in the cradle, or 
pouch, for each time the mother bow^s to an important person, 
she makes the baby bow too by pushing down its shoulders 

* CaiKltiill, op, cit., p. 372. 
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and head. Its toilei training also starts \cry early, at three or 
four months, by being held out of the door and o\er the 
gutter in the firm grip of its mother's hands, and it soon learns 
the ])urpose of this manoeuvre; some anthropologists regard 
this early training as an important preparation for all later 
forms of conditioning.^ 

But in other respects, the Japanese child enjoys much 
greater freedom than a Western child. The natural and 
uninhibited approach of the Japanese to sex starts in tlie 
cradle; the fond mother calls the male infant’s attention to his 
virile member as an object of masculine superiority and 
pride; sexual {)lay among children is regarded with amused 
indulgence, and masturbation is considered a normal and 
harmless phenomenon. Until a few years ago, gadgets for auto¬ 
erotic purposes were freely advertised, and the\ arc still sold 
in certain shops. Equally popular were the ‘bride books’ and 
‘spring books’~ artistic woodcuts, with or witlH)ul text, 
desca ipti^ c of love-making, foi* the education and stinudation 
of young couples. Fathers make no secret of keeping 
mistresses; and it was not unusual for a boy to be initiated 
into the legitimate pleasures of sex, l>y being taken, as a kind 
of birthday treat, to a nice establishment in the floweiy- 
willowy district l)y a benevolent uncle or friend of the family. 

On the other hand, marriage is an important, quasi¬ 
political affair between the two contracting families, involv¬ 
ing the ancestors on both sides and a careful mutual scrutiny 
of family records. Once they reach adolescence, social contact 
between young people of opposite sex in the same social class 
becomes rigidly formalized. Lotusland lies outside tlie family. 

As a result of his conditioning, the average Japanese beha\ es 
in certain situations rather like an automaton with built-in 
controls, but regarding sex and bibulousncss, he enjoys much 
greater freedom from inhabitants and guilt than his \Vestern 
counterpart. Hence the occidental’s fascinated bewilderment 
in this country of stoic hedonists, of Spartan sybarites. 

’ ( f. (aollii v (ioioi. '/'hfffn.s in Ja/)aiirsr ('.ulhirc, I ninsiK lions ot iIk* \<’\v 
Vork Academy of Science, \() 1 . 5, pp. ic)(»-i'.|, Hipc (|Uotecl I)y Ik’nedicI, 
off. (it., [). s-'jp. a iiis, however, is a eonirovcrsial snbjec I anionj* 

anlhropolo'^isLs. 
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77/r tear of Uic Unexpected 

W ith the approach of aclolesceiicc, the young hoy (and, to a 
slightly lesser extent, the young girl) is gradually caught in a 
wcl) of increasing complexity of giinus and girisy that is, 
obligations, to repay ons, that is, debts. Some of the ons, e.g., 
towards the Emperor and the ancestors, were incurred before 
he was born; some of them tend to conflict with each other, 
or with the giri he owes to his own name: and there are still 
other rules of conduct which cut across the web. It is actually 
a labyrinth rather than a web, because there is no universal 
guiding principle, no religious commandment and no tran¬ 
scendental idea of Good and Evil attached to it. Of the three 
icligions of Japan, ShinU) has no holy writ, Buddhism is 
ethically neutral, and Confucianism is not really a religion 
but a statute of social law. 1 he concepts of Sin, Cniilt and 
l)i\ ine justice are \ irtually absent. It is a system of ethics con¬ 
fined to ollences against the social code for whicli amends of 
a prescribed nature are extracted; and the individual has to 
account for his actions not before a divine judge, but before 
society with a small ‘s’, that is, his suj)criors in the hierarchy, 
his family and friends. Accordingly, the urge to gain the 
a|:)proval of others is not considered as vanity, nor is anxiety 
to a\oid disapproval considered a sign of weakness, as in the 
West, but as the very essence of ethical bcha\ iour, I'o gain 
apprcnal, and avoid censure is all there is to ethics, because a 
transcendental system of values does not exist. 

Even the respect and obedience due to one’s j)arents is 
devoid of that religious quality wliich it has in India, or in 
the Fifth Commandment. 7’he father repays his on to his 
ancestors by caring for his children, and the children owe ko 
to their father in repayment of the care he spent on them. The 
relationship is based on a kind of (juid pro qiiOy the settling of 
a mutual obligation. It does not exclude love and tenderness 
- nor the opposite attitude, which regards the father as a 
curse next to earthquakes: but basically it is a pragmatic 
relationship. Similarly, the attitude of pupil to sensei - the 
teacher, Master and Sage - is as fervent and devoted as the 
Indian disciples to the guru or swami, but without its 
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mystical undertones. The sensei is respected, to the point of 
worship, because he imparts learning - but not any spiritual 
darshan. 

In the absence of a metaphysical frame of values, the rules 
of behaviour governing any particular situation arc often con¬ 
tradictory and full of pitfalls. The classic literature of Japan 
is a compendium of unresolvable conflicts between various 
types of obligations towards othets and oneself, between c7n/, 
ko, jicho at)d jin, with loss of face thieatening from all 
directions, "riie national epic of Japan, the Forty-Seven 
Ronin, is by all W'estern standards a tale of shc'er demented¬ 
ness. A brief summary of it is indisi)ensable in any discussion 
of the Japanese character. 

It is based on a true episode in the year 1703 . The Lord 
Asano was appointed as one of the Masters of (lercaiiony to tlie 
Sliogun*s court. Loid Kira was gi\en tlie task of instiiicting 
him in eticjuette. Since Asano omitted to make suitable gifts 
to his iustructor, Kira gave him misleading instructions, and 
Asano appeared wrongly dressed at court. He was no\v bound 
by ‘giri to his own name' to slay Kira, and bound by giri to 
the Shogun (chu) not to do so. The logical solution was to kill 
Kira first and then commit hara-kiri. He failed to kill Kira, 
but was successful with his hara-kiri. His three hundred 
samurai retainers, who now became maslerless ronin, all 
decided to commit hara-kiii, in giri to the name of their 
departed lord. lint the forty-seven most faithful among them 
went one better and decided to kill Kira first, although this 
was a breach of their chu. Sint e Kira lived in a fortified castle, 
the forty-seven conspirators had to use all sorts of ruses and 
dissimulations to carry <nit their plan. Some had to dislionour 
themselves in public, which is worse than death, another sold 
his wife to a brothel, another killed his father-in-law, another 
sent his sister as a concubine to Kira, to spy on him. At last 
they stormed the castle, .slaved Kira, and then all committed 
suicide, including, of course, Kira’s concubine. ‘Verily,’ as the 
proverb says, ‘etiquette is weightier than a mountain, while 
death is lighter than a feather.’ 

The graves of the forty-.seven ronin are still preserved. 
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I’hey have become a popular place of j)ilgrimage, and it is 
customary for the pilgrims to deposit their visiting cards on 
the graves. 

1 he safest way to evade the pitfalls of the labyrinth was to 
draw up maps with explicit instructions where to turn right 
or left, and to avoid as far as possible situations fraught with 
the danger of the unexpected. I'he tragedy of the forty-seven 
ronin is the archetype of Japanese conflict. A nobleman is 
made to appear at court in the wrong costume; this creates an 
unforeseen situation, not covered by the map, and therefore 
pregnant with terror, llie predicament evokes familiar 
echoes from European history: the rigidly hierarchic 
mediaeval universe suflered from a similar phobia of the un¬ 
precedented, of dread ‘mutability’, which always threatened 
to disrupt its crustal instability. lUysscs’ famous monologue 
from Troilus and Cressida could almost have been written by 
a bard of the Tokugawa Shogunate: 


I he heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre 
Observe degree, priority, and place 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office, and custom, in all line of order . . . 

... but when the planets, 

In evil mixture, to disorder wander. 

What plagues and what portents! what mutiny! 

What raging of the sea! shaking of earth! 

Commotion in the winds! frights, changes, horrors, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
T he unity and married calm of states 
Quite from their fixture! O, when degree is shak’d. 
Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick! . , . 

7'ake but degree away, untune that string, 

And, hark, what discord follows! . . . 

Force should be right; or, rather, right and wrong, - 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, - 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too.* 

Feudal Europe, like feudal Japan, designed a protective 
ritual against the terrors of the unexpected, a rigid etiquette 
which governed every detail of social conduct - from the 

1 Act I. scene III. 

N 
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order o£ ])recedence when going through a door to bowing 
and scraping, and down to the hierarchy of tfie kitchen, 
where the spit-masters had precedence over the soup-masters, 
and the bread-carriers and the cup-bearers over the airvers 
and cooks. The Niebelxingeyi saga, a tale of conflicting giris, 
o)is, and settlings of accounts, is not as far remo\ed from 
the Forty-Scxjeii Ronin as one might think. One could pursue 
the parallel e\'en further, and compare the influence of 
Japan's three religions to the three dominant trends in 
mediaeval Christianity: Buddhist contempt lor the illusory 
world of the senses to the Neoplatonic otherworldliness 
of Augustine; the Confucian social hierarchy to the 
Aristotelian-Thomist hierarchy of perfection; and ancient 
Shinto to the pagan elements imported by the Germanic 
tribes. 

However, Europe broke out of that static, walled-in uni- 
\erse, by re-discovering its own Greek and Judaeo-Christian 
heritage; about a.d. 1600, the break-away was nearly com¬ 
pleted and from there onward the journey led, with increas¬ 
ing speed, to ever broader vistas in a transformed world. At 
almost the same time, a.d, 1600, Japan chose exactly the 
/Opposite road: it closed its frontiers like an oyster its shell, 
and remained in that state for the next, dec:isi\e, two hundred 
and fifty years. Its industrial revolution and social reforms 
were bought second-hand, as it were, superimposed on a 
fundamentally unchanged mental structure. They brought in 
their wake an endless succession of unprecedented situations 
- to a people trained for centuries to avoid such situations, 
and to whom the deadliest comment on a man’s conduct was: 
‘He behaved unexpectedly.’^ 

In the Meiji era, and again in the post-1945 world, the con¬ 
flicts resulting from exposure to ‘uncharted’ situations wxre 
of a less heroic, but no less obsessional, nature than in the days 
of the samurai. The altered landscape of the Westernized, 
industrialized, democratized country made the labyrinth 
even more confusing, its rules more contradictory. The 

1 I'cyastui, the first Shogun, authorized the Samurai to cut down on the 
spot any commoner who betiavcd ‘in a manner other than expected’. (Murdock 
and Yainagata, A History of Japan, III. p. 802). 
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warriors became worriers, and the whole nation became 
‘tangled with giri’. I'his manifested itself in curious symp¬ 
toms, such as the mania for exchanging gifts and favours. 
This nationwide passion - a symbolic survival of the feudal 
past - is governed by elaborate rules for the reciprocation of 
the gift, or the service rendered, by precisely the right gift or 
service after the right interval of time-neither too short, 
because it would betray keenness to get rid of the on, nor too 
long, lest the burden of the on become unbearable.'^ In 
extreme cases, this constant checking of one’s account of ons 
and giris resembles the nervous compulsion to count one’s 
matches before going to sleep. In Politics and Business, there 
is a certain amount of scheming for opportunities to slip an on 
on another person, thus placing him under an obligation 
which is sometimes indistinguishable from moral blackmail. 
17 ic rc\ erse phenomenon is that odd delicacy which makes the 
Japanese reluctant to help the victim of an accident for fear 
of placing an on on his shoulders. And there is also that 
patient biding of one’s time to avenge an assumed insult by a 
subtle twist-a miniaturization of the mediaeval vendetta, 
riic Forty-Seven Ronin arc still the favourite epic of little 
boys and television producers, of Kabuki and comic-strip; and 
beneath the democratic superstructure the ancient code of 
behaviour still asserts its power - partly expressed in symbolic 
ways, but extracting real penalties, from nervous worry to 
suicide. 

If Japanese society had been given the chance to evolve 
organically, its codes and customs would liaNe gradually 
relaxed and adapted themselves to the changing conditions. 
As it happened, however, the breakdown of the hierarchic 
social structure led to an unconscious tendency to preserve the 
integrity of the national character by a rigid moral-and 
aesthetic - perfectionism with impossibly high standards. 
The main purpose of education was to lay down rules, learned 
by rote, in answer to any conceivable situation that might 
arise; to make conformity the supreme ideal, and approval by 

^ Even the choice of the wrapping paper and string for gifts, and the 
manner of folding the wrapping-paper for different occasions, arc governed 
hy complicated rides. 
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the world the ultimate value. This world, however, is no 
longer aristocratic and feudal, but commercial and com¬ 
petitive; the result is a society with a feudal super-ego 
entangled in plebeian surroundings; a nation of Don Quixotes 
jousting with the pigs. The student faces his university 
entrance examination as if it weie an ordeal by fire. If he 
gains admission, he is still taught what to think, not how to 
think, and w’orships his teacher as an infallible sensei. Not 
only the sensei, but cnery professional man, from the 
physician to the plumber, has been brought up to apjdy the 
same standards of perfection to himself; in giri to his reputa¬ 
tion he cannot admit mistakes, and any critical remark is still 
considered, if not a mortal offence, a wound to the cgo.^ d'he 
ofiice-worker owes giri to the boss, but if reprimanded, he wall 
wilt away like a (lower, or plot subtle vengeance in giri to 
himself. This puts a considerable strain on jnofessional and 
private relationships, and not only the foreigner walks con¬ 
stantly on thin ice over the unstable crust of l)rittle super¬ 
egos-the Japanese must use equal circumspection, but he 
has the advantage of having learnt to skate, lo lose face- 
or to cause, inadvertently, loss of face to others by what 
seems an innocent remark-is a constant danger in everyday 
life. 

An unsympathetic Western writer compared the Japanese 
ego to an inflated balloon which collapses wlien pricked; yet 
he could not be more wrong. It would be nearer the truth to 
speak of a people with moral haemophilia, mutually afraid of 
inflicting the slightest scratch on each other-and yet con¬ 
demned to wT’cstle for their existence in a competitive society 
where the large majority still lives on the bare subsistence 
level. What makes them into bleeders is the pathogenic dis¬ 
crepancy between the conditions under which they live, and 
the unattainable standards of perfection which they have been 
taught to apply to themselves, almost from their first outing 
in the mother’s pouch. 

1 One* of the heroic tnlcs of Japan concerns three samurai who were asked 
f)y their lord to identify the maker of a precious sword. Only one guessed 
(orrectly - and was in due time murdered by the others, because they had 
to avenge the insult of having been proved wrong. 
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A Plague of Blushing 

One of the odd and relatively harmless consequences of 
this predicament is a sjiecifically Japanese form of anxiety- 
neurosis called ‘homophobia’ (or anlhropophobia). It is des¬ 
cribed by a leading rokyo psychiatrist as follows: 

‘Of nervosity symptoms, homophobia appears most 
frc(}uently. In this is included fear of blushing when 
a[)pcaring before a person, or erythrophobia, feeling of 
getting still or oppressed before an individual, worrying 
ovei oneself of being unable to see straight into the 
speaker’s eyes, worrying that one's own facial expressions 
give dis})leasure to the other party, etc.’^ 

In other words, ‘homophobia’ is an extreme form of self- 
consciousness and timidity ~ combined, one supposes, with a 
good deal of repressed aggression. If one looks for a corres¬ 
pondingly common afflictioii in the West (or in India), one 
would have to coin the term fcminoj)hobia - the behaviour of 
shy young men in the presence of members of the opposite 
sex. But that is just the point: in Japan this kind of blushing, 
bashful behaviour is not caused by a sexual, but by a social 
com})lex the constant, nagging anxiety of losing face or 
causing loss of face. Even more striking is the fact that blush¬ 
ing itself - the principal symptom - is in Japan mostly caused 
by, and attributed to social, not sexual, embarrassment. The 
Japanese are great blushers; when flustered they have a 
characteristic gesture of hiding their checks between the flat 
palms of their hands. We say that somebody ‘blushes like a 
maiden’; the Japanese of both sexes get ‘hot in the face’ - the 
reaction, perhaps, of anticipating a symbolic slap. 

In a psychiatric hospital that I visited, I saw a patient - 
gentle and docile like the rest, and only a little more timid -- 
who had devcloj)ed a tremor in his right hand which made 
him unable to work, simultaneously with ‘homophobia’. He 
was a draughtsman in a building firm, and both complaints 

^ 'On the Principles and Practice of MoriLa Therapy,’ hv Prof. Takchis.i 
Kora, Dept, of Psychiatry, Tokyo Jikei-Kai Medical College, stencilled, 
undattxi. p. 21. 
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had started the day after his boss had reprimanded him for 
a mistake. In the same hospital, a pretty, though somewhat 
sluttish girl was pointed out to me. She had worked in a 
factory, led a rather gay life and, with another girl, had 
invented a game of recognizing men by their trousers witli- 
out looking into their faces. They spiced the game with 
appropriate jokes, so there was no question of being unawaie 
of the motive behind it. One day, she tried to teach the game 
to a third girl, who pointed out to her that it was ‘rude*. She 
thereupon developed ‘homophobia'. "Fhc men’s tnniscrs had 
not made her blush, the loss of face did. 

In 1957, twelve years after the collapse of the old order, 
an American psychologist interviewed a number of Japanese 
and asked for their comments on Ruth Benedict’s famous 
book ^vritten during the war. The following are passages 
from the book which he read to his informants, and their 
comments: 

‘ “All kinds of professional commitments involve giri to 
one’s name. The Japanese requirements are often fantastic 
when particular circumstances bring one into the public 
eye and criticism might be general. There are for instance 
the long lists of school principals who committed suicide 
because fires in their schools - with which they had nothing 
to do - threatened the picture of the Emperor which was 
hung in every school. 

Respondent’s comment: ‘Acs, jniblic opinion was 
such that a principal would hardly dare yiot to commit 
suicide. You used to hear of cases like that before the 
war.’* 

“There are also famous stories of persons who were 
guilty of a slip of the tongue in ceremonious readings of 
one of the Imperial Rescripts . . . and who have cleared 
their names by committing suicide.” 

Respondent’s comment: “Yes, the stories are told of 
how they came home after they had committed these errors, 
seated themselves before their domestic shrines, and com- 
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iiiiticd hara-kiri. 'These stories used to be told as examples 
of honourable behaviour . . 

To be sure, the answers refer to the prc-njir, [)eriod, when 
the Emperor was still a god, and suicides of this particailar 
type no longer occur; but they do occur for other, no less 
fantastic reasons, and the suicide rate is going up, not down. 


’ ‘Suit i(i(‘ as a Coiniminicativc Act/ by S. I. Hayakawa. in Eic. A Review of 
(intctnl Senitmlics, autumn 1957. Illinois, II.S.A., pp. J7 8. 




The Comforts of Ambiguity 


T O li\e under such pressure would be unbearable but 
ior a tc(lini(|ue designed to counteract and neutralize 
the rigours of perfectionism. 1 his is the technique of 
ambiguity and evasion, worked out to the same perfection. 
It is as clastic: as the code is rigid. It you have to move on thin 
ice all your life, you are bound to become an artist in skating: 
you do not move in a straight line but in elegant curves, shift 
your weight gently from one foot to another, and never allow 
it to be pinned down anywhere. If you l^rcathc deeply, you 
will enjoy the additional advantage of being wrapped in a 
cloud of mist. Sensei, writers and poets are masters of this 
technic]ue; the deeper their feeling, the thicker the fog which 
they exhale aiid the more diflic.ult it is to guess what they 
mean. 

I have mentioned the ambiguities of the written hand, 
riiose of the spoken language are j)artly inherent in the 
semantic structure, partly due to the logics of skating. It is a 
language which shuns relative ])ronouns and connectives 
designed to give a sentence coherence; it describes events 
that somehow float through the air without naming the sub¬ 
ject, gender, person and number to whom they happen. 
Enright gives some charming, yet typical ('xam[)les of the 
hair-raising difficulties of interpreting classic verse. The pas¬ 
sage to be c]uoicd describes four seventeenth-century poets 
conversing - and some possible interpretations of wdiat they 
possibly might mean: 

'YASIJI ‘‘My hermitagc/nest-letting to the heron/in 
(the host) vicinity*' 

i.c. (possibly) “My hermitage stands in such a 
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place that 1 should like to let nests to herons’' 
(1 he host lives in such a lonely spot that he 
desires the companionship even of wild birds) 
“Hair-growing space-of-time/hidden body’s 
situation 

i.e. “(Her) situation is that of one who hides 
licrsclf from tlie public ga/e while (her) hair is 
growing” 

(Bashd has taken the “host” of the preceding 
sian/a as a nun. Vor some leason- death of 
husband, unha})py love alfair? - she retired to 
a nunnery: now she is planning to return to 
the world) 

“Faithlessness/unbearable that milk/squeezes 
out, throws away” 

i.e. “ rhinking of unbearable faithlessness, she 
sc]uee7cs out her milk and throws it from her” 
(Not only has the luisband or lover been false 
but he has taken the l)aby away - as was usual 
in the case of divorce) 

“In front of not-crased memorial tablet/weeps 
with a heavy heart” 

i.e. “With a heavy heart she weeps before the 
freshly inscribed memorial tablet” 

(There is no question of faithless love here; the 
mother is mourning the recent death of her 
child) 

“Shadow (siibj.)/dawn coldly/ fire (obj.) 
burning” 

i.e. “In the (same?) winter dawn, a shadow is 
burning fuel”, or, to expand it, “In the (same?) 
winter daw^n, a man (?) is burning fuel (in a 
vacant house?), his shadow flickering (on the 
wall)” 

(The man may be a mourner from the preced¬ 
ing verse: a close relative who must w'atch 
through the night, after the othets have left)’’ 


1 F.iiright, op. cit., pp. 8o*i. 
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I’hat was a sample of poetry in the classic vein. But modern 
Japanese prose is still governed by the principles of verbal 
skating, which demand that the point to be made should be 
delayed and the listener kept guessing. All qualifying clauses, 
ho^vever llowery and long-winded, must precede the sub¬ 
ject and when it is necessary to come quickly to the point, 
as, for instance, in a telephone conversation, the sentence has 
to be chopped into bits and fed to the listener piecemeal. 
Anybody who has listened to a Japanese telephone conversa¬ 
tion remembers the agonized, spluttering, staccato \oices, 
struggling to make themselves understood. l o quote one of 
the foremost living translators: 

‘E\ery few words the speaker must stop to ask whether 
he is being followed; and he will repeat until he has been 
reassured. He must ask because he is dismembering his 
Japanese sentence as it would be dismembered only in the 
most surrealistic of poetry. 

Here is the original order [of words]: “The I yesterday 
so you introduced from Osaka aunt tomorrow afternoon on 
the Sea Breeze Express is going back.” 

And over the telephone: “My aunt, yes? The one from 
Osaka, yes? The one I introduced you to, yes? Well, she’s 
going back, yes? Tomorrow afternoon, yes? On an express, 
the Sea Breeze,” ' ^ 

[his inherent semantic ambiguity is increased by 
deliberate evasiveness. Spaniards have the gratifying custom 
of putting an inverted question-mark or exclamation-mark at 
tlie beginning of the sentence to \v<irn the reader what mood 
to expect. The Japanese follow the opposite principle. They 
leave everything in suspense until the end of the sentence, 
and then append an offhand ‘perhaps?’ ‘may it not be so?’ 
‘this is a fact’, or ‘this I don’t believe’. But, after all, a ques¬ 
tion-mark is merely an exclamation-mark bent into a more 
elegant shape, and a means of avoiding the embarrassments of 

1 KdwarH Sciclensricker, ‘On Trying to Translate Japanese,’ Encounter, 
Loiulon, August, 1958, p. j;;. 
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a Straightforward statement. As another tortured translator 
once remarked: ‘You sometimes feel that you can insert a 
“not” into most Japanese sentences and they will still mean 
much the same.’^ 

Nothing could be more shocking to a Japanese than the 
injunction ‘Let your communication be Yea, yea, Nay, nay.’ 
He would regard it as inconceivably rude, and therefore 
‘insincere’. The Japanese use of the word ‘sincerity'-//7c/go- 
koro, magoko ~ has always been a subject of puzzlement and 
controversy among Westerners. Thus a man may be pretend¬ 
ing and yet be ‘sincere' if his pretence comforms to the code 
of manners; and it is ‘insincere’ to be too outspoken and 
direct. ‘V^aguencss is often a virtue: a god lives in a cloud; 
truth cannot be put on one’s finger-tip,’" as a Japanese ^vritcr 
has put it, giving a highbrow version of the old proverb 
against speaking out: ‘Behold the frog - he opens his mouth 
and displays all that’s inside him.' 

I have spoken of the Japanese language in the singular; 
in fact there exist at least four languages, or styles of speech, 
which ciilTer in vocabulary and grammar: the collocjuial 
style, the slightly archaizing, epistolatory style, the literary 
style, and the classical style (which is almost classical Chinese); 
in addition, there is a court language of extreme stiltedness 
in which not only a spade is not called a spade, but salt also 
is not called salt - it is referred to as ‘the flower of the wave’. 
Lhis hierarchy of languages is complemented by the hier¬ 
archy of honorifics; a person will refer to himself, according 
to circumstances, as: ‘watakushi’ (selfishness), ‘boku’ (ser¬ 
vant), ‘sessha’ (awkward person), ‘shosei’ (younger) or ‘kono 
ho’ (this side); while the person addressed is ‘anata’ (that 
side), ‘kimi’ (prince), ‘o mac’ (honourable in front), ‘sensei’ 
(elder), ‘danna’ (master) or ‘nanji’ (renowned), and so forth. 
Once more we find the now familiar dualism between hier¬ 
archic stiffness, combined with ambiguity. It is this blend of 
rigidity and elasticity which gives Japanese culture its specific 
flavour. 

^ Dr. Ivan Morris, translator of The Temple of the. Golden Pavilion, and 
(^oka’s Fires on the Plain, etc. 

2 Quoted by Fnriglit, op. cil., p. 8i. 
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The comforts of ambiguity have indeed become indispens¬ 
able in almost every walk of Japanese life. Revulsion against 
the simple and direct aj)pi'oach is so deeply engrained that 
it causes psychological blockages which otherwise would be 
hard to explain. I found it, for instance, almost impossible 
to communicate by signs. I have travelled in a good many 
countries whose language I knew insufficiently or not at all, 
but nowhere else ha\c I met with such apparent obtuseness 
in interpreting a sign or gesture. My elforts were usually 
received with a smile, or a blank stare, or anxious attempts to 
oblige in any conceivable way - except the I tried to 
indicate. A sign-language could evidently mean nothing to 
the Japanese, because gestures are too direct and therefore 
rude - they seem to cause a kind of ntental snowblindness. 
I he gestures of the masked No dancer arc in a symbolic code, 
as it were, and hardly ever directly indicative. 

A similar difficulty arose about translations of unfavour- 
al)le comments about myself in Japanese papers. The nice 
young student acting as translator would stumble over a |)as- 
sage, blush, then hurriedly go on to the next. If 1 insisted on 
having the left-out bit translated, he would start to choke and 
stutter that it was ‘insincere’ or ‘meant nothing’ or was ‘in 
bad Japanese’. His distress on these occasions was so j)ainful 
to watch that I felt like a depraved sadist bullying a child 
into repeating obscene words. I w^ould get somebody else to 
translate the unutterable passage, and it wwdd turn out to 
be something like this: ‘Mr. K. is a much respected wTiter, 
but some think that he is not yet fully acquainted with 
Japanese customs, {)erhaps’. 

Super-sensitiveness to any expression of disapproval has 
a paralysing effect on literary and art criticism - which makes 
Japan into a paradise for amateur poets. More serious is its 
effect on academic standards, since all teachers, from the 
elementary school to the university level, are reluctant to 
inflict on their students the stigma of failure which may lead 
to psychological damage. Once he has passed the ordeal of 
gaining access to a university the student has not much to 
fear, and examinations, like athletic contests, usually end 
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with everybody getting a prize. The Western mind is cast in 
the mould of a compefftive society that teaclies the child to 
regard life as a kind of wavy curve, a succession of small 
triumphs and failures, which it must take in its stride. It is 
taught to become a ‘good loser’; that to be beaten in fair 
competition casts no reflection on one’s honour, and that too 
much concern with matters of ‘prestige’ is a sign of unbal¬ 
anced behaviour. But we tend to forget that these standards, 
which we take so much for granted, arc of relatively recent 
origin, that they only emerged with the development of our 
liberal-capitalist-frec enterprise society. In Japan, there was 
no comparable organic development; when the country was 
suddenly thrown open, ‘the very idea of “competition” was 
strange to them, and when Western economic writings were 
first translated into Japanese, it was necessary to make a new 
word for it. It was a combination of the Japanese woixls for 
“race” and “fight”, and Fukusawa, the translator, relates how 
shocked his colleagues were by such harsh terminology’.^ 

And so they still are - understandably. To ‘fight in a race’ 
for sport is one thing; to struggle and pant for economic 
survival quite another. Even in England, which started the 
industrial revolution, the word ‘competition’ was not applied 
to rivalry in commerce until about 1800; the Japanese never 
got reconciled to the idea. The manner in which they set 
about their own industrial revolution, in the last decades of 
the nineteenth century, displayed all their \ irtues in taking 
evasive action, d’hey managed to build up an apparently 
capitalist society which was really feudal to the marrow *- 
competitive in appearance, hierarchic in reality, with private 
industries created Iw State initiati\c. They ‘reversed the 
normal order of the starting point and succeeding stages of 
capitalist production’.^ It was the State who decided what 
kind of industries Japan needed, from arsenals to railroads, 
and then proceeded to build and run them. But once they ran 
smoothly the State industries were denationalized - and sold 
at ridiculously low prices to a few politically reliable families 


^ Snnsoni, op. cif., p. 248. 
^ Benedict, op. at., p. 95. 
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of wealthy merchant bankers, who had been entrusted with 
trading monopolies as a feudal privilege in the days of the 
Shogunate. There was no question of letting a financial 
oligarchy develop by free competition; instead, the State 
oligarchy created its own finance aristocracy of railway barons 
and shipping magnates by the same method by whicbTt had 
fornieily createcl its feudal barons and knights. The State 
built a fou ndry o r a locomotive factory and then ‘sold’ it to 
a favourecl family, mucTi as ah Taiglish peerage is bestowed 
in the New Year’s Honours List. 1 hus came into being the 
dynasties of Japanese tycoons-the Mitsui and Mitsubishi, 
the SunH,tgjiiq ancf Konoike. They were collectively known 
as tlie Zaib^tsu, tlie financial oligarchy, which took its jdacc 
next to*^1:110 HaihbS'tstr, the oligarchy of the clans. In other 
words, the Japanese managed to create a competitive society 
sans competition, and they have stuck to this princijilc ever 
since. To paraphrase an old saying, they continued to earn 
a precarious living by saving one another’s face. 

That art, too, the child begins to learn almost in the 
mother’s pouch. The ceremonial forms of self-disparagement 
- ‘rny wretched house’, ‘this unworthy family’, ‘this lowly 
person’ - which contrast so oddly with the em))hasis on self- 
respect, represent another method of taking evasive action; 
they arc a symbolic renouncement of the prestige-contest in 
favour of an equally symbolic contest in modesty. No 
Japanese will ever land himself in the awkward position of 
the traveller in the Latin proverb who, when watching an 
athletic contest in Rome and boasting how much higher his 
own countrymen in R hodes cou ld jump, was silenced by 
'flic Rhodos^Jii^^ salia* - here is Rhodes, now^ jump. That is 
the kind of situation which the Japanese will avoid at any 
cost - not only because of the risk of making a fool of himself, 
but because of the equally deadly one of making a fool of his 
hosts. ‘Thou shalt not be laughed^at’, is the First Command¬ 
ment of Japanese ethics. 

This stubborn reluctance to compete in a competitive 
society, and the endless face-saving manceuvres which it 
entails, makes itself felt throughout the cultural life of the 
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n;iti()n: ambiguity and evasion lie like a delicate mist over 
tlie Japanese landscape. Its elleet varies: the traditional arts 
arc surrounded By a mysterious halo like gaslights in a 
London fog; on the poetic muse it acts like a mild dose of 
tear-gas; in politics, it can sometimes become more like 
poison gas. 

I liad a faint whiff of it during a public controversy into 
which I became involved with the ja]>ancsc PEN Club over 
Boris Pasternak. Lhe PEN Club is taken more seriously in 
Japan and carries more weight there than in any Western 
country - for writers arc sensei, and their Club is part of the 
cultural hierarchy. Before 1 arrived in Ja])an, the PEN Club 
had passed a resolution on the prohil)ition by the Soa iet 
censorship of Dr. Zhivago, whose complete text is as follows: 
‘The Pasternak affair draws our attention in that it is no 
trivial matter in regard to the c|uestion of presentation in the 
field of literature. We are strongly opposed that it should be 
utilized in the international world of power politics. Seen 
from a purely literary point of view and as a question of 
freedom of speech, we feel it as a very regrettable incident.’ 

This resolution was published at the time when writers 
everywhere protested against the muzzling of Pasternak, and 
its main purpose was evidently to condemn the protests as 
'power j^itics’. A considerable number of Japanese wTiters 
dijSgreed with the resolution, but did not say so in public; 
only three foreign scholars, members of the Japan PEN, sent 
a letter of protest in which they pointed out that the resolu¬ 
tion ‘was so carefully worded and ambiguous that it was not 
clear whether it \vas aimed at criticizing the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment or the Swedish Academy’.^ 

To this the PEN Club replied in an official letter which 
said in substance:* ‘The fact that Dr. Zhivago had not been 
published in Japan was one of the reasons we did not take a 
definite attitude’- thus evading the question of principle, 
that is, the freedom of expression; and the Executive Secre- 

1 Dr. Ivan Morris. Edward Scidcnstickcr. both distinguished Japanese 
scholars, and Father Joseph Roj;gendorf, S.J., of Sophia University, Tokyo. 

2 The Mainichi, i March 1959. 
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tary o[ the PEN, in a Press interview, added the further 
statement:^ ‘The Pasternak incident may be a grave problem 
from the point of view of principle. But one must also think 
of the repercussions that might have been created if a state¬ 
ment were issued by us. I do not know if it is wise to stick to 
principles always. 1 believe that the PliN Club is an organi¬ 
zation where people linked by pen, regardless of race, nation¬ 
ality and ideology, get together in friendly atmosphere’ - 
and so it trailed oil into the mist. 

This con es})on(lence was published a day or t^^o before I 
was supposed to address a meeting of the Japanese PEN; and 
its efiect on me was that I cancelled the meeting in an open 
letter, explaining that I could not accept an invitation from 
an organization of writers who put political considerations 
before the writer’s freedom. Though the letter was polite, 
the gesture was almost inconceivably rude by Japanese stan¬ 
dards. The PEN published an answer which ranged over a 
wide variety of subjects, yet omitted any reference to the fact 
that the publication of Pasternak's book had l)ccn prohibited 
in Russia, I had pointed out that millions of Russian citizens 
had been made to sign resfilutions calling Pasternak ‘a swine 
who befouled his own sty’, and asking that he be punished 
for writing a book which the signatories had ne\er been 
allowed to read, d o this the PEN answered: ‘But a member 
of our Club, who was in Europe during the latter pari of last 
year has mentioned that while there he read rejiorts stating 
that Dr. Zhivago was apparently being read by some in the 
So^iet Union’.^ It was like saying ‘some people in England 
smoke opium’ without mentioning that it was prohibited by 
law. Regarding the PEN Executive Secretary’s doubts on the 
wisdom of sticking to principles, the answer stated: ‘What 
was quoted evc 7 i in Japanese^ might perhaps appear to those 
who are not familiar with our way of speech as though his 
stand is ambiguous on the principle of freedom of expression, 
since the word “gensoku ”, meaning “principle” is used much 
more broadly in Japanese than in English. Its English trans- 

* lor. cit. 

2 The Mainichi, 5 March 1959. 

2 Mv italics. 
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lation completely misconveys his ideas.’ What the Secretary 
really meant, the statement explained, was ‘that whenever we 
make a protest it should be as eflcctive as possible’. Since the 
spokesman of the PEN (the initials stand for Poets, Essayists 
and Novelists) managed to misconvey his ideas to that extent, 
not only in English but also in his native Japanese tongue, 
one was left to wonder how ideas ever get un-misconveyed. 

‘I believe in God, but 1 do not believe in His existence,’ a 
Japanese theologian declared at a Round Table Conference 
on ‘Religion and Modern Life’.^ His statement had a certain 
resemblance to that classic example of logical confusion - the 
Oath of Abjuration which Japanese Christians had to swear 
when Christianity was outlawed in i(h6: 

‘In denying the Christian faith . . . the converts, having 
abjured their religion . . . were by a curious logic made to 
swear by the very powers that they had just denied: “By 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, Santa Maria and 
all the Angels ... if I break this oath may I lose the Grace 
of God forever and fall into the wnetched state of Judas 
Iscariot.’’ By an even further departure from logic all this 
was followed by an oath to Buddhism and Shinto deities.’^ 

But here again, there is another side to the picture: 

‘During this later and more violent phase of repression 
unspeakable tortures w^ere used in efforts to secure apostasy 
and whole families, including infants in arms, w^ere merci¬ 
lessly destroyed. Nevertheless the Jesuit documents report 
a continued enrolment of new^ converts and an almost joy¬ 
ful acceptance of death by believers of all classes ... A 
contemporary observer, the English trader Richard Cocks, 
writing of the shogun's enmity towards Christians said, “I 
saw 55 of them martyrized at one time at Miyako. Among 
them were little children of five or six years, burned alive 

1 Bulletin of the International Institute for the Study of Religions, Tokyo, 
November 1958. 

* .Sansom, op, cit,, pp. 186-8. 

o 
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in the arms of their mothers, who cried ‘Jesus, receive their 

souls’, rherc are many in prison who hourly await death, 

for very few return to their idolatry.” ’ ^ 

The persecutions started in 1597, with the crucifixion of 
twenty-six Christians in Nagasaki. The initial cause is said 
to have been the boast of a captain of a Spanish galleon that 
the missionaries were the vanguard of a conquering armada. 
In 1622, evidence was alleged to have been discovered by the 
Shogunate, suggesting complicity of the Church in a Spanish 
plot to invade Japan. By 1650, some two hundred thousand 
Japanese Christians had j)erished. But an estimated hundred 
thousand survived, and continued to practise their faith in 
secret. Two centuries later, when Japan re-opened her 
frontiers to the world and the anti-Cliristian laws were 
rescinded, se\eral Christian communities emerged from the 
underground, as it were, in various parts of the country. For 
two hundred years they had paid giri to their Cod and w^or- 
shipped in concealment, all the time preserving ‘the sacra¬ 
ment of Baptism ... in a form of whose efficacy not even the 
strictest theologian could entertain a doubt’.’ The most 
important surviving community was again centred on a 
suburb of Nagasaki, called Urakami. 

After thirty years of cllort, out of donations of twenty 
thousand Japanese Christians, a Cathedral Church was built 
in Urakami, and consecrated in 1914. It accommodated six 
thousand people and was the largest Christian place of ww- 
ship in East Asia. It was destroyed by the second atomic 
bomb in August 1945. Though Nagasaki has been entirely 
rebuilt since, the authorities left the burnt-out shell of the 
Cathedral standing, as a memento in oblique Japanese 
fashion. There had been nothing oblique about that Christian 
bomb. 


^ SansoTii, op. cit., pp. 182-3. 

2 H. M( Aleavy, ‘The Making of Modern Japan’, History Today, May 1959. 
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I T may be useful at this point to draw certain comparisons 
between India and japan - tlie most traditional and the 
most ‘modern’ among the great countries of Asia. 
Historically common to both are a social structure based 
(m tlie family with its clan extensions, and the caste-hierarchy 
with its sub-di\ isions; the domination of male over female, of 
the aged over the young; the resulting authority of the Father 
and the Teacher; and some basic aspects of education, 
designed to promote conformity and to inhibit individuality 
in thought and action. Common to both is a type of reasoning 
indilferent to the ‘laws’ of contradiction and excluded middle, 
to the distinction between subject and object, between the 
act of peTTcj)tion and the thing perceived; an attitude of 
equanimity towards life and death, the latter being con¬ 
sidered closer to es sential Be ing than the former, and with 
a blurred boundary between the two; an approach to Reality 
which is intuitive and a prioristic rather than rational and 
empirical, and relics on fluid analogies rather than on well- 
defined concepts. Since the West regards the intuitive 
approach as essentially feminine, the rational approach as 
masculine, both Eastern cultures appear from our point of 
view to be dominated by men with a ‘feminine* logic and 
sensitivity compared to the down-to-earth, matter-of-fact atti¬ 
tude of the women. 

I shall not try to discuss which of these similarities are 
derived from some common Asiatic mould in the remote past 
and which may be due to cultural interaction - Buddhism 
being the most obvious example of the latter. I would like to 
consider instead some of the differences and contrasts within 
the common framework. 
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The caste system in India, within historical times, was 
rigid, in Japan, relatively fluid. A samurai was entitled to cut 
down without further ado any cSTTim'oher who annoyed, or 
supposedly annoyed, him; on the other hand, a commoner 
could pass into the samurai class by adoption and marriage. 
During the Shogunate, certain rich mor^ylenders - who, in 
theory, were only one step higher up in caste than th e Et a - 
collected rent from indebted peasants and thereby acquired 
the status of laii^djjj^ntry', though they did not really own 
the land; and they benight samurai status for their sons by 
getting them married to (laugKTcrs of samurai and simultane¬ 
ously adopted into the family. The Japanese custom of adopt¬ 
ing a son-in-law entails the erasure of his name from his own 
family register, and its entry on the register of his father-in- 
law. Originally intended to prevent the extinction of a 
family's male lineage, it became a method of evading the 
rigours of the caste system - yet another example of the 
Japanese genius of combining rigidity in the abstract with 
elasticity in practice. As a result, when the feudal economy 
changed into an industrial economy, the feudal" aristocracy 
did not have to face a bostTTe bourgeoisie, because it had 
literally ‘adopted’ the bourgeois - either individually, or, in 
the case of the Zaibatsu , as a class; the new finance aristocracy 
was a kind of adopted son-in-law of the feudal state. 

India, where the caste system rigidly survived into the 
modern age, had to go through a social revolution, disestab¬ 
lishing its Princes and their Zamindar retainers; whereas 
Japan was able to preserve her ‘Emperor system’ and build 
a quasi-capiulistic state on a quasi-feudal If we 

search for an explanation of this difference in development, 
we are led to a basic contrast between the two countries. In 
India, inter-marriage, and even inter-dining, between 
different castes was unthinkable because caste was ordained 
by divine providence and bound up with religion and rite; 
whereas in Japan, caste was regarded from the secular angle 
as a matter of rank in the social hierarchy and could be 
treated in a pragmatic manner. 

A similar difference may be traced between the type of 
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authority exercised by the fatfier. the guru, and the sensei. 
In India, this authority is of a religious character, in'japarTa 
matter of social obligations and codes of behaviour. The 
Indian father is ipso facia considered a saint; the Japanese 
father is nothing of the sort, but a creditor to whom a vast 
amount of on is due. The guru imparts spiritual darshan by 
his presence; the sensei imparts wisdom, which is accepted 
equally uncritically, but it is a wisdom of worldly learning. 
The extended family in India is held together by a mystical 
bond reflected in the joint household; in Japan, obligations 
towards the more distant members of the family are limited 
and graded, and if a poor relative must be taken in under 
one’s roof, he is called a 'co l d rice relative’ because he (or 
she) is last served, and treated with contempt. In India, 
social etiquette is vague, and the accent is on affirmations of 
love and affection, svmboli/ed in the Hindu greeting of 
joining the palms in a smiling gesture of prayer; in Japan, 
it is an elaborate and watchful ritual. Exactly the reverse is 
true wath I'cgard to religious ob.servanccs: in Japan, these 
are treated so nonchalantly that at the Shinto shrine you 
clap your hands, or pull a bell-cord, to attract the attention 
of the gods; in India, it is ceremonialized in a series of ablu ¬ 
tions^ pur i fications, rec i tat io ns. The Indian is careless in his 
dealings with .society, punctilious in his dealings with deity; 
in Japan, it is the reverse. In India, the beggar has a divine 
right to alms, and to give means to acquire darshan; in Japan, 
gifts are exc hanged and obligat ions returned in the exact 
amount of those received. In India, education of the child 
starts late and remains lax, except in matters of religious 
and filial observance; in Japan, strict socia l condit ioning 
starts early, but in all matters not covered by the social code 
the Japanese child and adult enjoy considerably greater 
freedom. 

/'The difference between the two cultures is most pro¬ 
nounced in their attitudes to carnalit y. It goes much deeper 
than, for instance, the contrast between an English puritan 
and a French libertine. The puritan is enjoined ‘to renounce 
the sinful lusts of the flesh' - but also to accept the Sacrament 
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of marriage which makes ‘man and wife one flesh’; the Hindu 
considers marriage as a necessary aiid passing evil during the 
second of the four seasons of life, and intercourse as a physical 
and spiritual impo\erishment. The French libertine, from 
Sade to Genet, is always a rebel against morality, to which 
he pays implicit and ambivalent tribute; whereas the 
Japanese forms of libeninage are not anti-moral..but amoral, 
and sex is enjoyed for its ow n sake - as shown by the division 
of labour between concubine and wife. In India, masturba¬ 
tion is a sin against l)ody and spirit, leading to neurosis and 
hypochondria: in Japan, it is considered a solitary pastime, 
almost like smoking. In India, the woman - outside her role 
as mother-is the temptress wlio saps the male’s strength, 
reflected in the image of blood-thirsty goddesses; the Japanese 
woman-again outside her role as mother-is a provider of 
manifold pleasures, skilled in dance, song, love and witty 
conversation. In India, accordinglv, she is allowed even less 
individual personality than the male; in Japan, more than 
the male, because she is not subject to the same code of 
honour. The obsessional food faddism and bowel worries of 
the Indians are of religious origin. The Japanese, too, were 
vegetarians - though never teetotalers - until the disestab¬ 
lishment of Buddhism; but the zest with which they took to 
svkiyakjjind raw fish indicates that they considered the pro¬ 
hibition of meat more as a secular law than a mystic com¬ 
mandment. Again in contrast to the Hindu pollution- 
phobia, the Japanese treat their fields with fresh human 
manure, which is put to use straight from the chamber-pot or 
he?ijojink - Western housewives in Tokyo love to tell horror 
tales about cabbages, artistically arranged in shop-windows, 
and with dainty specks of excrement on them. 

I like to remember and compare in retrospect some festive 
meals, traditional style, in India and JajpmTrT Japan, we 
would kneel in front of a low marquetry or lacquered table, 
manipulate with ebony chop.sticks a succession of pretty and 
delicious miniature courses (some of which were prepared 
on charcoal braziers in front of us), and wash them down with 
thimblefuls of hot sak^ presented like sacrificial cups by 
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kneeling waitresses onj D^isha. VVe would be refreshed by hot 
towels between dishes, and use in the course of the meal up 
to fifty Lilliputian plates, bowls, cups, saucers, and whatnots 
per guest. In India, if the meal was really in the traditional 
style, no plates, glasses, cups or cutlery were used. Wc would 
either squat on the floor-as in Vinoba Bhave’s camps-or 
sit along a table, each with a palm-leaf seizing as a plate in 
front of him, our left arms dangling lifelessly as if they had 
forgotten their cunning, while with three fingers of the right 
hand wc would mix the rice, vegetables and curd into a 
sloppy mush and scoop it into our mouths. After the meal, 
the guests would each in turn move a few steps away, a 
servant would pour water from a jug first over his fingers, 
then into his cupped palm to rinse his mouth and rub his 
teeth, and lastly to drink a few swallows - hoping, with St. 
Augustine, for ‘the day when Thou wdlt destroy both the 
f)elly and the meat*. 

Suicide in India is rare - the onl) cases sanctioned by tradi¬ 
tion were widow’s commiuiiig suttee, and Vogis entering final 
samadhi; but the whole cycle of life is a detour towards death 
and liberation from the wheel. In Japan, even suicide is 
secularized, a matter of social convention, and hara-kari is 
treated as a fine art for connoisseurs. Aesthetic perfectionism 
is as alien to contemporary India as religious perfectionism 
to japan. India is a country of dark, tragic grandeur, and con¬ 
tempt for the frills and vanities of life; the Japanese know 
thirty-five different w^ays of wrapping a gift-parcel in paper, 
and the worst tragedy they know- is to lose face. 'Lhe Indians 
are plagued by religious anxiety; the Japanese by w^orry about 
prestige. Ruth Benedict has suggested an interesting distinc¬ 
tion between ‘guilt cultures* and ‘shame cultures’, wdiich is 
much to the point: 

‘A society that inculcates absolute standards of morality 
and relies on man’s developing a conscience is a guilt 
culture . . . Shame cultures rely on external sanctions for 
good behaviour, not, as true guilt cultures do, on an 
internalized conviction of sin. Shame is a reaction to other 
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people's criticism ... by being openly ridiculed and 
rejected or by fantasying to himself that he has been made 
ridiculous ... In cither case it is a potent sanction. But 
it requires an audience or at least a man's fantasy of 
an audience. Guilt does not . . . Shame has the same place 
of authority in Japanese ethics that “a clear conscience”, 
“being right with God”, and the avoidance of sin have in 
Western ethics. Logically enough, therefore, a man will 
not be punished in the afterlife. The Japanese ~ except 
for priests who know the Indian siitras-are quite 
unacquainted with the idea of remcafnat^ dependent 
upon one’s merit in this life, and-except for some well- 
instructed Christian converts - they do not recognize post¬ 
death reward and punishment or a heaven and a hell’.' 

Nor do they recognize Good and Evil as absolutes; 
Japanese ethics is pragmatic, relativistic and situational. A 
man is not part good, part bad; he is part ‘rough soul’ and 
part ‘gentle soul’, both considered e(|ually useful under the 
proper circumstances. The classical Japanese vocabulary, 
which had no word for competition’ and ‘civic rights’, had no 
word for ‘God’ eithei; to the first Jesuit missionaries ‘the 
translation of the word “Ciod” has caused great difficulties in 
Japan, where it has been most inadeciuately represented by 
the word Kami, which means little more than a superior 
being’.* 

Which leads us to Zen. 

'Kill the Buddha' 

Zen is to religion what a flat-garden is to a garden. It 
knows no god, no afterlife, no good and no evil, as the flat- 
garden knows no flowers, herbs or shrubs. It has no doctrine 
or holy writ, its teaching is transmitted mainly in the form 
of parables as ambiguous as the pebbles in the rock garden 
which symbolize now a mountain, now a fleeing tiger. When 
a disciple asks ‘What is Zen?’, the master’s traditional answer 


^ Rcnedirt, op. cit., pp. 222-4. 
2 Sansom, op. cit., p. 126. 
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is ‘Three pounds of flax' or ‘A decaying noodle' or ‘A toilet 
stick’ or a whack on the pupil’s head. Zen cannot be debunked 
because its method is sclf-dcbunking. In its mondos and 
koans, Japanese ambiguity reaches its metaphysical peak; it 
is the ultimate evasion. And lor precisely that reason it 
played a vital part in maintaining the balance of extremes 
in Japanese life. 

1 aken at face value and considered in itself, Zen at best 
an existentialist hoax, at worst a web of solemn absurdities. 
But within the framework of Japanese society, this cult of 
the absurd, of ritual leg-pulls and nose-tweaks, made beauti¬ 
ful sense. It was, and to a limited extent still is, a form of 
psychotlierapy for a self-conscious, shame-ridden society, a 
technique of undoing tlie strings which tied it into knots; in 
a word, Zen was the tranki of feudal Japan. 

In the supposedly oldest Zen poem, attributed to Seng- 
Is’an (sixth century a.d.), men are admonished: 

Saunter along and stop \\T)rrying 

If your thoughts are tied you spoil what is genuine . . . 

I'he wise person does not strive; 

The ignorant man ties himself up . . . 

If you work on your mind with your mind. 

Mow can )ou avoid an immense confusion? . . . 

If you want to get the plain truth, 

Be not concerned with right and wrong. 

The conflict between right and wrong 

Is the sickness of the mind.^ 

From its earliest beginnings - supposedly in sixth-century 
China-the great masters of Zen denied that it aimed at 
moral improvement: ‘If a man seeks the Buddha, that man 
loses the Buddha’.^ According to tradition, it was a fiercc- 
looking Indian monk, Bodhidhar ma, who brought Buddhism 
to China in the sixth century When the Emperor asked him 
how much merit he, the Emperor, had acquired by support¬ 
ing the new creed, Bodhidharma shouted at him: ‘None what- 
1 Quoted by Alan W. Watts, The Way of Zen, London, 1957. pp. 89 and 

:i5. 

^ Ibid., p. 125. 

p 
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soever.’ The Emperor, rather shaken in his enthusiasm, then 
wanted to know just what the sacred doctrine of the creed 
was. Again Bodhidharma shouted. It is empty, there is 
nothing sacred.’ 

rhat interview set the tone for the Zen tradition, which 
makes a special point of being rude, abrupt, direct and 
sarcastic - precisely those things which, according to the 
Japanese code of manners, must be avoided like the plague, 
riic founding father himself, Bodhidharma, a favourite sub¬ 
ject of Zen painting, is invariably portrayed as a snarling 
tough, with eyes menacingly bulging out of his head yet at 
the same time twinkling with sarcastic glee. Once he fell 
asleep while meditating, and got so furious about it that he 
promptly sawed oil his oflending eyelids. 7 liese dropped to 
the ground and became the seeds of the first tea-plants ~ hence 
the saying that Zen and tea ‘taste the same’. Another leg-})ull 
story has it that the Ferocious Bodhidharma persisted in 
meditation so long that his legs fell ofl’. 

I'he tradition of deliberate rudeness has, significantly, been 
maintained to this day, and there arc endless stories to illu¬ 
strate it. 

‘A monk asked 7osu (T’ou-tzu), a Zen master of the 
T’ang period: “1 understand that all sounds are the voice 
of the Buddha. Is this right?” 71ie master said, ”71iat is 
right.” 7 he monk then proceeded: ‘AVould not the master 
please stop making a noise which echoes the sound of a 
fermenting mass of filth?” The master thereupon struck 
the monk. 

The monk further asked 77>su: “Am I in the right when 
I understand the Buddha as asserting that all talk, how¬ 
ever trivial or derogatory, belongs to ultimate truth?” The 
master said, “Yes, you are in the right.” The monk went 
on, “May I then call you a donkey?” The master there¬ 
upon struck him.’ * 

71ie reason why the master struck him was not the monk’s 
rudeness - which was in the right tradition of Zen-teasing - 

* Daisclz T. Suzuki, Zen and Japanese Culture, Loudon, 1959, p. 33. 
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but because he was too logical - which is the one unforgive- 
ablc sin in a Zen monastery. Dr. Suzuki, the sensei ol: Zen 
senseis, comments - with a lucidity which is quite unusual in 
his voluminous writings: 

‘The masterful 1 osu knew, as all Zen masters do, the 
uselessness of making any verbal demonstration against such 
a “logician”. For verbalism leads from one complication 
to another; there is no end to it. Fhe only effective way, 
[)crliaps, to make such a monk as this one realize the false¬ 
hood of his conceptual understanding is to strike him and 
so let him experience within himself the meaning of the 
statement, “One in All and All in One”. Fhe monk was 
to be awakened from bis logical somnambulism. Hence 
J'osu’s drastic measure.’* 

A monk asked the master Ts’ui-wei for what reason Bodhid- 
liarma had come from India. The master answered: Tass me 
that chin-rest.’ As soon as the monk had passed the chin-rest, 
the master whacked him over the head with it. lliat is all 
there is to the story. A chin-rest is a board to support the head 
during long meditation; and the moral of the story is evi¬ 
dently: don’t try to reason - meditate. 

‘Po-chang had so many students that he had to open a 
second monastery. To find a suitable person as its master, 
he called his monks together and set a pitcher before them, 
saying: 

“Without calling it a pitcher, tell me what it is” 

The head monk said, “You couldn’t call it a piece of 
wood.” 

At this the monastery cook kicked the pitcher over and 
walked away. The cook was put in charge of the new 
monastery.’** 

Why was the cook put in charge of the new monastery? As 

1 I hid., p. 

2 Watts, op. cit., p. 129. 
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a reward, one might say, for his un*Japanese behaviour.^ This 
consisted not only in the rudeness, but above all in the spon¬ 
taneity and directness of his gesture: in his ‘direct-pointing’, 
as Zen calls it, in contradistinction to verbal rellection. 1 he 
cook was cutting through the Gordian knot. 

The whackings and teasings are a mild form of shock 
therapy to jolt the student out of his mental habits and to 
hammer it into his head that he must act spontaneously, with¬ 
out thinking, without self-consciousness and hesitation, d'his 
is the main purpose of the mondo~the brief, sharp dialogue 
between master and pupil-and the koan--the logically 
insoluble riddle Avhich the pupil must try to solve. A \ariam 
of the pitcher koan, for instance, is the bath-water koan. I’he 
master suddenly springs the question at the pupil: ‘When 
you let out the bath-water, does the eddy turn clockwise or 
anticlockwise?' The pupil hesitates, and the master yells at 
him: ‘Don’t thinkl Act!’ whirling his hand in the air. Or, 
the master may ask: ‘A girl is walking down the street. Is she 
the younger or the older sister?’ The correct answer is 
apparently, for the pupil to put on a mincing walk, that is, to 
become the girl, and thereby to demonstrate that what 
matters is the experience of being and not its verl>al descrip¬ 
tion, the ‘suchness’ of existence and not concepts like ‘older’ 
or ‘sister’. 

‘The truth is [says Dr. Suzuki], as Tosu declares in the 
following: 

A monk asks, “What is the Buddha?’’ 

7'osu answers, “The Buddha.’’ 

Monk: “What is the "I'ao?’’ 

Tosu: “The Tao.’’ 

Monk: “What is Zen?” 

Tosu: “Zen” 

^ The cook was Chinese, but let it pass. I’hrou^liout this chapter several 
of the stories quoted refer to the early Chinese patriarchs: but the manner of 
telling the story and the morale drawn from it reflect the spirit of Japanese 
Zen. I have used indiscriminately Caiinese and Japanese terms according to 
which happened to occur in the texts I quoted. 

2 Suzuki, op. cit., p. 34. 
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What is a rose? Is a rose, is a rose. 

‘In fact,’ Dr. Suzuki informs us, ‘there is no other way of 
illumining the monk’s mind than aflirming that what is is.’ 
And what was was, perhaps. 

I'herc arc said to exist some one thousand seven hundred 
koans, divided into various categories. In the Rinzai sect of 
Zen, the disciple is supposed to pa.ss through a series of about 
fifty koans of increasing difficulty before his graduation as a 
fully Enlightened One, and the process is supposed to take 
about thirty years-but this need not be taken by the letter. 
In the classic system of Hakuin, there arc live graded 
categories of koan; but certain Zen abbots, whom I visited in 
Kyoto, mentioned a difierent classification: according to his 
chaiacter, the pupil would be gi\en either ‘keen knife-edge’ 
koans or ‘gentle spring-wind’ koans or ‘iron ox’ koans. A list 
of ‘correct’ answers has never been published since this would 
destroy their purpose; but most of the koans are of a type 
which admits of no logically correct answer, only of a sym¬ 
bolic rejoinder in the spirit of Zen. 

rhe oldest-known koans arc the ‘ rhrcc barriers of nung- 
Lun’, an eleventh-century Zen master: 

'Qiiestion: Everybody has a place of birth. Where is 
your place of birth? 

Answer: Early this morning I ate white rice gruel. Now 
I’m hungry again. 

Question: Plow is my hand like the Buddha’s hand? 

Ajiswer: Playing the lute under the moon. 

Question: How is my foot like a donkey’s foot? 

Answer: ’When the Avhitc heron stands in the snow it has 
a different colour.*^ 

The first answer seems to mean that the circumstances of 
birth and death are mere ripples in the flow of appearances, 
as unimportant as the eternal cycle of hunger and satiety. 
The second means, perhaps: do not try to reason, but 

1 Walts, op. at., p. 106. 
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serenade the moon and you are the Buddha. The third I leave 
to the reader to meditate upon. 

Some of the koans and mondos have an archetypal ring. 
^Vhen Vao-shan Avas asked, ‘What is the Tao?’ he pointed 
upwards to the sky and downwards to the water-jug before 
him. When pressed for an explanation, he replied, ‘A cloud 
in the sky and water in the jug.’ Other well-known classics 
arc: ‘What was your basic nature before your parents made 
you?’ and ‘^Vhat is the sound of a single-handed clap?’ The 
last one is j)crhaps meant to symbolize that subject and 
object ha\'c no separate existence, because the act of percep¬ 
tion is indivisible like the act of clapping. In other words, the 
single hand clapping is as ‘exceedingly odd’ as it .seemed to 
Bishop Berkeley ‘that this tree/continues to be/when there’s 
no one about in the quad.’ And there is indeed no one about 
in the Zen monastery’s cjuad to answer: ‘the tree/will con¬ 
tinue to bc/since observed by yours faithfully, God.’ 

Though submitted with the guilty knowledge that koans 
exist for the express purpose that they should not be logically 
explained, the logical explanations given above seem to be 
born out by the strong emphasis of Zen on the indivisibility 
of experience, and on the foolishness of all attempts to chop it 
up into dualistic or abstract categories of thought. Zen’s arch¬ 
enemy, the thousand-armed hydra which it fights to destroy, is 
rational thinking - verbal concepts, definitions, the opera¬ 
tions of logic, classification by categories. The more extrava¬ 
gant koans are designed to reduce these to absurdity, to 
undermine the pupil’s confidence in his powers of conscious 
reasoning, and thus to clear away the obstacles to satori - the 
sudden flash of intuitive understanding Avhich illuminates 
the path to Enlightenment. Hence the distrust of words, con¬ 
sidered to be the germ-carriers of abstract thought: 

d hose who know do not speak 
Those who speak do not know 

When you are silent *It’ speaks 
When you speak ‘It’ is silent.^ 

J Ibid., |)p. 77 and 1^5. 
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I he pliilosophy of Zen is traditionally summed up in four 
sentences, attributed to the Second Patriarch - the pupil of 
Bodhidharma : 

UiiLcachahlc and unordiodox' 

Not founded on words and letters 

Pointing directly into the human mind 

Seeing into one’s nature and attaining Buddha hood. 

I he last j>oint, by the way, is not stressed in contemporary 
Zen, because it holds that every man is born a Buddha any¬ 
way, though there are ‘short Buddhas’ and ‘tall Buddhas’ or, 
to paraphrase Orwxll, that all men are Buddha, but some are 
more Buddha than others. The main emphasis in the 
(juadraiii is on the rejection of ‘words and letters’, and on 
tlie ‘direct pointing’ at the intuitive faculties. Hence the 
deliberately absurd answ^er to the question, ‘What is the 
Buddha ?’: ‘Three pounds of flax.’ 

That answer it attributed to T’ung-shan, who lived in the 
ninth century, and a later authority comments that ‘none can 
excel it as regards its irrationality which cuts oft' all passages 
to speculation.’ The three pounds of flax remind one of the 
koan discussed by the mediaeval schoolmen: ‘If God had 
chosen to be incarnated in the form of an ass or a pumpkin, 
could a pumj)kin w ork miracles or be crucified?’- and of 
Erasmus’ comment: ‘I’hey are Folly's servants.’ There is 
something of that Erasmian attitude in Zen’s contempt for the 
\anity of all endeavours to approach the Absolute wdth the 
yardsticks of logic. 

Thus some koans do make ‘sense’ by their direct appeal to 
intuitions beyond verbal thought, while others arc meant to 
destroy the self-imposed restraints and imaginary fetters 
which prevent the spontaneous exercise of the imaginative 
powders. Once one has entered into the spirit of the game, the 
answ^ers to certain types of koan become fairly obvious. For 
instance, if a Zen master suddenly barked at me, ‘Stop that 
ship on the distant ocean,’ I should answ er without turning a 

^ This at least is my interpretation of Alan Watts’ interpretation of the 
four ideograms which constitute the first .sentence. Wyatts’ rendering is: ‘Out 
side teaching; apart from tradition.’ Op. cil., p. 88. 
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hair: ‘Don’t worry, 1 have just dropped an iceberg in front of 
it’ - the idea being that if 1 am free to imagine a ship, what 
is there to {xrevent me from imagining an iceberg? When 
l ao-hsin asked his master fiow to achieve liberation, the 
master asked back: ‘Who binds you?’ ‘No one binds me,’ said 
l ao-hsin. ‘\\ hy then should you seek liberation?’ And that 
was the moment of Tao-hsin’s Enlightenment. In other 
words, all you need to achiexe freedom is to realize that you 
are free -- otherwise you are like the man in the Cdiinesc pro¬ 
verb xvho was searching for the ox xvhile he w^as riding on it. 

To quote another jnoverb, the koans arc ‘bricks with 
which to knock o})en the door’. It is the door which leads to 
the ‘natural man’, imprisoned behind the walls of artificial 
restraints. 

"J'he wdiole teaching of Zen seems to be directed against 
the inhibitions and restraints imposed by the Japanese 
code of behaviour. Against the Sjnirtan self-discipline 
demanded by the code, stands Po-chang’s famous definition of 
Zen: ‘When hungry, eat, when tired, sleep.’ I'he traditional 
dread of unforeseen situations is neutralized by springing 
surprises and shocks on the disciple and encouraging him to 
reciprocate in equally eccentric fashion: the koaii technic|uc 
is designed to bring out just that side of a person which the 
social code condemns: ‘the unexpected man.' In the social 
code, ‘self-respect’ is practically synonymous with cautious 
and circumspect behaviour, designed to avoid adverse com¬ 
ment; Zen bullies the pupil into throwing caution to the 
wdnd, and teaclies him to respond spontaneously, ‘without 
even the thickness of a hair between imj^ulse and act'. Social 
conditioning leads to numbing self-consciousness and blush¬ 
ing homophobia; Zen aims at the annihilation of ‘the self- 
observing self’. It proclaims to be the philosophy of no-mind 
(Wu-hsin), of no-thought (Wu-mien), no-striving (Wu-wei), 
no-affectation (Wu-shih), and of ‘going ahead without hesita¬ 
tion'. In the wwds of Yiin-men: ‘When w^alking, just walk, 
when sitting, just sit, above all, don’t wobble.* In the social 
hierarchy, the father ranks second only to the Emperor in 
authority; Zen debunks even paternal authority by creating a 
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kind of psychotherapeutic transference situation, where the 
roshi, abbot, poses as a formidable father-ligure of ‘tigerish’ 
appearance, but gradually induces the pupil to combine 
resj)cct with spontaneity, and to respond to koan teasers with 
saucy cxnintei-gambits. The cramped victim of Japanese edu- 
action, tangled with giri, crushed by his on, is given by the 
founder of the Rinzai sect this kindly advice concerning tbe 
j)ath towards self-realization: ‘Clear e\ery obstacle out of 
your way ... If on your way you meet the Buddha, kill the 
Buddha. When you meet your ancestor, kill your ancestf)r. 
WJicn you meet your father and mother, kill your father and 
mother. When you meet your kin, kill your kin. Only thus 
will you attain deliverance. Only thus Avill you escape the 
trammels and become frcc.’^ 

Another Zen command expresses the same idea in a less 
fierce image: ‘Let your mind go and become like a ball in a 
mountain stream.’ 


* rherc are several versions of this famous injunction; the above is 
Mishima’s, op. cit., p. 258. 



Delusion and Self-Delusion 


Satan and Sainadhi 

Z i:N spontaneity bccanic the ideal antidote to the Con- 
lucian rigidity ot the social order. It was a inairiagc 
between extreme opposites, which is so characteristic of 
Japanese culture. But in this case the partners were destined 
for each other from childhood, as it were. Both came from 
China, where Confucianism and Taoism had from ancient 
times played comjjlementary parts in the nation’s life; the 
former determining law', order, book-learning and conven¬ 
tion, the latter pointing to the intuitive Way-the I’ao- 
towards the inner man and ultimate leality: tlie cloud in the 
sky and the water in the jug. Zen owes as much to Taoism as 
to Buddhi.sm. and perhaps more: it has certainly remained 
closer to the philosophy of Lao Tsc than to any Buddhist sect 
in other countries. 

Zen tvas ititroduced into Japan in the late lath centtiry- 
moi e than five centuries after Confucianism and earlier forms 
of Buddhism. It took immediate roots; but it became radically 
transformed in tlie process, and the flower was characteristi¬ 
cally Japanese. By a feat of mental acrobacy, of which perhaps 
no other nation would be capable, the gentle, noti-violent 
doctrine of the Buddha became the adopted creed of the 
murderous .samurai. A little later it also became the dominant 
influence in painting, landscape-gardening, flower arrange¬ 
ment, tea ceremony, firelly-hunting and similar nipponcries 
on the one hand - of swordsmanship, wrestling. Judo, archery, 
dive-bombing on the other. How was this possible? The secret 
is not in the Buddha’s smile but in a simple formula applic¬ 
able to all the.se diverse activities, the panacea of Zen: trust 
your intuition, short-circuit reflection, discard caution, act 
spontaneously. It is amazing what wonders this prescription 
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can achieve, especially in a people tied in knots, conditioned 
to the reverse set of principles. 

1 o make the formula take effect on the unconscious, non- 
\ erbal levels at which it was aimed, verbal admonitions were, 
of course, not enough. Apart from methods of developing the 
teclinical skills appropriate in each branch of activity, a 
mystic ritual and a special terminology were needed. Key¬ 
words in that terminology are satori, the sudden Hash of in¬ 
sight which brings on Awakening or Enlightenment; the state 
of muga, which occurs when the split between the acting self 
and the self-observing self disappears, and the act becomes 
effortless, automatic, entranced - so tliat the painter or swords¬ 
man no longer fels that he is wielding the brush or, making 
the thrust, but that a mysterious ‘It’ has taken charge.^ Lastly, 
a man who has completed his training and reached final 
Enlrghtenment, will contiue to live zestfully and apparently 
unchanged, but he will 'live as one already dead' ~ that is, 
detached and indifferent to success or failure. 

Satori is a wonderfully rubbery concept. I’here arc small 
satoris and big satoris. They occur when one solves a koan, or 
in meditation, but also through looking at peach-blossom or 
watching a pebble hit a bamboo. The mondos, in which the 
disciple who asked a too rational question is whacked on the 
head, usually end with the line: ‘at that moment he had his 
satori.’ Facing two famous Zen abbots in the Daitokuji 
Temple in Kyoto, I asked them how long a satori lasts. The 
first answered promptly: ‘One second.’ The second added as 
promptly: ‘It might go on for days.’ Dr. Suzuki defines 
satori as follows: 

‘ . . . Satori finds a meaning hitherto hidden in our daily 
concrete particular experiences, such as eating, drinking, 
or business of all kinds . . . 

. . . Satori is emancipation, moral, spiritual, as well as 
intellectual. When I am in my isness, thoroughly purged of 
all intellectual sediments, I have my freedom in its primary 
sense. 

^ Mt/ga is the Japanese rendering of Wu-inien - No thoughl. 
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. . . VVlien the mind, now abiding in its isness-which, to 
use Zen verbalism, is not isness-and thus free from 
intellectual complexities and moralistic attachments of 
every description, surveys the world of the senses in all its 
multiplicities, it discovers in it all sorts of values hitherto 
hidden from sight. 

(3n another occasion he says: 

, . lliis supreme moment in the life of an artist, when 
expressed in Zen terms, is the experience of satori. To 
cxj^ericiicc vSatori is to become conscious of the Uncon¬ 
scious {rnushin, no-mind), psychologically sj^eaking. Art has 
always something of the Unconscious about it.’“ 

Mr. Christmas Humphreys, Q.C., President of the Buddhist 
Society in London, who, like most modern exponents of Zen, 
is a pupil of Dr. Suzuki’s, informs us in his book on Zen'^ that 
he had his first satori during a lesson in Judo: ‘on the night 
when, without “thought’' or feeling, I leapt to opportunity 
and in the fraction of time that my opponent was oil his 
balance, threw him directly, cleanly, utterly’; but his greatest 
satori he had in a Turkish bath - which conjures up the 
image of Archimedes jumping out of the tub to shout 
Eureka. By modern Zen standards 1 would be quite justified 
to claim that I have a satori on each of the rare occasions 
when 1 manage to write down a sentence which says exactly 
what I mean. 

Lhus the phenomena covered by the term satori range 
from the mental click vulgarly described as ‘the penny has 
dropped’, through flashes of inspiration of a higher (artistic 
or mystic) order, to that lasting change of character which 
creates a ‘living Buddha' - in our language, a well-balanced 
or integrated personality. 

The accent is always on insight gained by intuition as 
opposed to cognition, and on tapping the resources of the 

* Suzuki, op. cit., pp. 16*17. 

Ibid., p. 

3 Zen Buddhism, London, 1949, p. 89. 
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unconscious; and satori could be simply translated by the 
word ‘intuition’ which is equally clastic and co\ers the same 
range oi phcnonicna. rhere is not more to it, but also not 
less. I’hc rest is pseudo-mystical verbiage. 

I’hough Zen derives from Yoga and cultivates the use of 
Sanskrit terms, it aims in the opposite direction. Samadhi is 
the elimination of the conscious self in the deep sleep of 
Nirvana; satori is the elimination of the conscious self in the 
wide-awake activities of intuitive living. The Yogi strives to 
drown himself in the universal unconscious; the Zen practi¬ 
tioner strives to bring the submerged Mt’ from the depths to 
the surface. 1 o make the point quite clear: liicndly, samadhi 
means ‘deep sleep’, satori means ‘awakening’. Mystically, of 
course, ‘deep sleep’ means entering into Real Life, whereas 
the Awakened one ‘lives like one ahead) dead’, but cynically 
sjieaking, it is less risky and more pleasant to choose the Zen 
path-to live in Nirvana rather than be dead in Nirvana. 
And, howev er sincere the Chinese Zen Patriarchs’ intentions 
were when they reversed the direction of Indian Buddhism, 
the Zen way of the samurai, of the modern Flower Masters and 
gay abbots, seems to be more inspired by that cynical truth - 
not in their conscious minds, God forbid, but in the intuitive 
depths of their such-ness. 

The Hitter and the Hit 

Leaving the mumbo-jumbo aside, the special training tech¬ 
niques in any branch of ‘applied Zen’ show remarkable 
psychological insight and produce some equally remarkable 
results. Japanese wrestling, for instance, is fascinating to 
watch because, though the wrestlers often weigh over three 
hundred jiounds and attain six and a half and ev en seven feet, 
which by Japanese standards makes them into giants, their 
movements arc quick as lightning, and the contest has some¬ 
thing of the eerie quality of a mongoose fighting a snake. 

The bout itself lasts usually less than a minute, but the 
preliminaries take fifteen minutes and used to take up to 
forty-five. The purpose of these preliminary rituals is for the 
contestants to limber up, both mentally and physically. They 
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approach each other, sprinkle salt on the ground by way o£ 
puriheation, throw water over their shoulders and perform a 
curious balancing act on one leg, then turn their backs and go 
into a kind of brooding meditation, waiting for inuga. Part of 
all this may be showmanship, but one recognizes the genuine 
element when, the psychological moment having suddenly 
arrived, the two inert mountains of flesh leap at each other 
with lightning speed, as the mongoose leaps at the cobra’s 
throat, as if ‘It’ had taken possession of them; after a few turns 
and twists of breathtaking nimbleness, which look as if no 
force were being used at all, one of the mountains crashes on 
the floor or is thrown clear of the ring. 

I’hc main emphasis in ‘applied’ Zen training is on com- 
jdete indifference towards success and failure. I’he ‘It’ will 
only enter into action when straining and striving have 
ceased and the action becomes ‘effortless’ and automatic. The 
formula is, of course, quite misleading because the athlete 
will use the last ounce of his strength to win; what the train¬ 
ing really aims at is to relieve the mental strain, and the 
resulting cramped style. But in a culture haunted by the fear 
of failure, the contestant must be hypnotized into the belief 
that he does not care about the outcome, that he is not com¬ 
peting but performing a mystic ritual. Hence the invariably 
ritualistic setting, and the mystic language employed in 
archery or fencing or flower arrangement, to ^vhich Western 
enthusiasts, unacquainted with the psychological background, 
are so susceptible. Mr. Christmas Humphreys, who had an 
Awakening because he had thrown an opponent in Judo, is 
a rather endearing case. But it is distressing when a book like 
Dr. Eugen Herrigcl’s Zen in the Art of Archery,^ which 
manages to combine the more ponderous kind of Germanic 
mysticism wdth the more obvious kind of Zen hocus-pocus, is 
taken seriously by the public in the West. Since this is one 
of the few descriptions of applied Zen training, it deserves a 
closer look. 

It starts with the inevitable Introduction by Professor 
Suzuki. His very first sentence informs us that the practice of 

’ London, Hiird Impression, 1959. 
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archery in Japan is ‘not intended for utilitarian purposes 
only or for purely aesthetic enjoyment’ but to bring the mind 
‘into contact with the ultimate reality ... In the case of 
archery the hitter and the hit are no longer two opposing 
objects, but arc one reality'. I herc we go; now for Herr 
Herrigel: 

‘. . . By archery in the traditional sense, which he esteems 
as an art and honours as a national heritage, the Japanese 
does not understand a sport but, strange as this may sound 
at first, a religious ritual. And consequently, by the “art” of 
archery he does not mean the ability of the sportsman 
which am be controlled, more or less, by bodily exercises, 
but an ability whose origin is to be sought in spiritual exer¬ 
cises and whose aim consists in hitting a spiritual goal, so 
that fundamentally the marksman aims at himself and may 
even succeed in hitting himself. . . 

Should one ask, from this standpoint, how the Japanese 
Masters understand this contest of the archer with himself, 
and how they describe it, their answer w^ould sound enig¬ 
matic in the extreme. For them the contest consists in the 
archer aiming at himself - and yet not at himself, in hitting 
himself-and yet not himself, and thus becoming simul¬ 
taneously the aimer and the aim, the hitter and the hit. 
Or, to use some expressions which arc nearest the heart of 
the Masters, it is necessary for the archer to become, in 
spite of himself, an unmoved centre. Then comes the 
supreme and ultimate miracle: art becomes “artless”, 
shooting becomes not-shooting, a shooting without bow' 
and arrow; the teacher becomes a jjupil again, the Master 
a beginner, the end a beginning, and the beginning per¬ 
fection.'^ 

Dr. Herrigel explains that he had always been attracted by 
mysticism; when, in the nineteen tw’^enties, he went to Tokyo 
University to teach philosophy, he tried to penetrate the 
mysteries of Zen. But he was told that as a European he could 


^ Herrigel, of), cit., pp. 14 and 16. 
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only succeed in this through the study of one of the arts of 
applied Zen. He thereupon undertook a six-year course of 
instruction in archery under ‘one of the greatest masters of 
this art’. Towards this Master he soon developed the Eastern 
guru-father complex; the ruder the Master was the more 
devotedly he lo\ cd him. ‘Believe me/ he quotes with approval 
a lellow-disciple, ‘the Master knows you and each of his pupils 
much better than we know ourselves. He reads in the souls 
of his puj)ils more than they care to admit.' 

About the technical side of the instruction we are told 
almost nothing- the first year was apparently spent in learn¬ 
ing to chaw the bow ‘spiritually’ and to control one’s breath¬ 
ing while doing so - but all the more about the Master’s 
sayings: 

‘We master archers say: one shot-one life! What this 
means, you carrnot yet understand. But perhaps another 
image will help you, which expresses the same experience. 
We master archers say: with the uj^per end of the bow the 
ai cher pierces the sky, on the lower end, as though attached 
by a thread, hangs the earth . . . 

He who can shoot with the horn of the hare and the 
hair of the tortoise, and can hit the centre without bow 
(horn) and arrcjw (hair), lie alone is Master in the highest 
sense of the word - Master of the artless art. Indeed, he is 
the artless art itself and thus Master and No-Master in one. 
At this point archery, considered as the unmoved move¬ 
ment, the undanced dance, passes over into Zen.'^ 

The gist of the Master’s teaching, repeated in endless 
parables and variations, can be put into three words: Don’t 
worry, rc?lax. Translated into Zen jargon, they read: ‘. . . only 
by withdrawing from all attachments whatsoever, by becom¬ 
ing utterly egoless: so that the soul, sunk within itself, stands 
in the plenitude of its nameless origin . . . etc.’*^ However, on 
a few rare occasions, Herr Herrigel descends to earth. 

* Ibid., pp. 47 and 80. 

2 Ibid., p. 52. 
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‘If everything depends on the archer’s becoming pur¬ 
poseless and edacing himself in the event, then its outward 
realization must occur automatically, in no further need 
of the controlling or reflecting intelligence. 

It is this mastery of form that the Japanese method of 
instruction seeks to inculcate. Practice, repetition, and 
repetition of the repeated with ever increasing intensity 
arc its distinctive features for long stretches of the way.’' 

The key-word is ‘automatically’. In the third year, the 
disciple underwent a spiritual crisis. It had been impressed 
on him that he should not loose the arrow by a conscious act 
of will; the shot must fall by itself from the archer ‘like snow 
from a bamboo-leaf’. This became an idee fixe with him, and 
while on a holiday, he devised a method of cheating: he eased 
his grip gradually until the pressure of the bow-string loosed 
the shot as if this had happened spontaneously. When he 
demonstrated this heretic technique, ‘the Master stepped up 
to me without a word, took the bow from my hand, and sat 
down on a cushion, his back towards me. I knew what that 
meant, and withdrew.’^ The stern Master then refused to 
instruct him further, but was mollified by a distinguished 
Japanese go-between. In the fourth year of his training, 
Herrigel summoned up his courage to ask the Master: ‘How 
can the shot be loosed if “I” do not do it?’ 

‘ “It” shoots,’ he replied.^ 

More months of agony went by. 

‘Then one day, after a shot, the Master made a deep bow 
and broke off the lesson, ‘‘Just then ‘It’ shotl ” he cried, as 
I stared at him bewildered.’* 

It took, however, some time before he learnt to distinguish 
his own, right ‘It’ shots from his wrong T shots. At last- 
whether in the fourth, or fifth year, is not made clear - he was 

1 Ibid., pp. 57-8. 

^ Ibid., p. 71. 

Ibid., p. 7^^. 

* Ibid., p. 74. 
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allowed to shoot at a target. But it was not explained to him 
how to take aim. Instead, the Master told him: 

‘If you hit the target with nearly every shot you are 
nothing more than a trick archer who likes to show oft. For 
the professional who counts his hits, the target is only a 
miserable piece of paper which he shoots to bits. I'he 
“Great Doctrine’' holds this to be sheer devilry. It knows 
nothing of a target which is set up at a definite distance 
from the archer. It only knows of the goal, which cannot be 
aimed at technically, and it names this goal, if it names it 
at all, the Buddha.’^ 

So, for the following weeks or months, he went on shooting 
his arrows without taking aim. By what method he ever learnt 
to aim we are again not told, but it is clearly liinted that the 
method employed was telepathy. 

‘Thus, through deepest concentration, he transferred the 
spirit of his art to his pupils, and I am not afraid to confirm 
from my own experience, which 1 doubted long enough, 
that the talk of immediate communication is not just a 
figure of speech but a tangible reality. There was another 
form of lielp which the Master communicated to us at that 
time, and which he likewise spoke of as immediate trans¬ 
ference of the si)irii. If I had been continually shooting 
badly, the Master gave a few shots with my bow. The 
improvement was startling: it was as if the bow let itself 
be drawn differently, more willingly, more under- 
standingly.’^ 

Nevertheless, the pupil kept worrying about the Master’s 
contention that hitting the target had nothing to do with 
aiming. 

‘ “lliat is just what I cannot get into my head,” I 
answered. “I think I understand what you mean by the 

1 Ihi(L, p. 78. 

2 Ibid., pp. 8^ /1. 
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real, inner goal, which ought to be hit. But how it happens 
that the outer goal, the disc of paper, is hit without the 
archer’s taking aim, and that the hits are only outward 
confirmations of inner events - that correspondence is 
beyond me.” 

”You are under an illusion,” said the Master after a 
while, ‘‘if you imagine that even a rough understanding of 
these dark connexions would help you. These are pro¬ 
cesses which are beyond the reach of understanding . . . 
'rhe archer hits the target without having aimed-more 1 
cannot say.” 

Then, one night, the Master dispelled Dr. Henigcl’s 
doubts by a demonstration of two masterly shots at a target 
lit only I))' the tiny flame of a taper. Finally, in the sixth year 
of training, the author learnt to ‘dance the ceremony’ ))rc- 
scribed in the Great Doctrine of Archery ‘down to the 
minutest gesture’, passed a public test, and was awarded a 
diploma. ‘The Master brought the proceedings to an end by 
giving two masterly shots in robes of surpassing magnificence. 
A few days later my wife, in an open contest, was awarded the 
master title in the art of flower arrangement.’^ 

just before this happy ending there is a revealing pass^age in 
the book: 

‘ ‘‘Do you now^ understand,” the Master asked me one 
day after a particularly good shot, ‘‘what 1 mean by ‘‘It 
shoots”, ‘‘It hits”? 

‘‘I’m afraid I don’t understand anything more at all,” 

I answered, ‘‘even the simplest things have got in a muddle. 
Is it ‘I’ who draws the bow^ or is it the bow that draws me 
into the state of highest tension? Do ‘I’ hit the goal, or does 
the goal hit me? Is ‘It’ spiritual when seen by the eyes of 
the body, and corporeal when seen by the eyes of the spirit 
- or both or neither? Bow, arrow, goal and ego, all melt 
into one another so that I can no longer separate them. 

^ Ihid., pp. 79-80. 

3 Ibid,, p. 88. Frau Herrigel also wrote a book ~ duly prefacecl by Professor 
Suzuki -in the Art of Flower Arrangement (London, 1958). 
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And even the need to separate has gone. For as soon as I 

take the bow and shoot everything becomes so clear and 

straight-forward and so ridiculously simple . . 

Precisely. But was that six-years’ detour into the meta¬ 
physical fog really necessary before shooting an arrow was 
revealed as the ‘ridiculously simple’ act which it always had 
been? The answer is, of course, that every skilled performance 
appears hopelessly complicated until, through training, it 
becomes automatic and thereby ‘simple’. "I’he training has a 
technical and a psychological aspect. About the technical side 
we learn, in a passage which 1 cpioted, that it consisted of 
‘practice, repetition, and repetition of the rej)eatcd with ever 
increasing intensity’. Ihere is nothing new about that 
method; its aim is to enable the pupil to exercise his skill 
automatically, even ‘in his sleep’. The psychological side of 
the training is designed to eliminate self-consciousness; its 
mystic verbiage and esoteric ceremonial are expected to 
facilitate this process by their irrational appeal to the uncon¬ 
scious. For a pupil brought up in traditional Japanese ways, 
this may be-or may have been-the proper antidote to 
mental cramp. On an occidental, the main cflect of it is to 
befuddle him. 

In spite of the ‘Great Doctrine’ and the mumbo-jumbo, the 
technical achievements of Japanese archery seem to be 
unimpressive. Dr. Herrigcl writes too much in a cloud to 
bother about technical information; on the one occasion when 
he does so, we learn that the target of the two unforgettable 
master-shots was at twenty yards’ distancc.“ In American 
championship tests, which consist of sc\ oral rounds, the target 
is placed successively at sixty, eighty, and a hundred yards. 
But the comparison may be misleading because we do not 
know what kind of a bow the Master used; and I was unable 
to discover reports of Japanese participation in international 
contests. On the other hand, we know that Judo, another Zen 
art on behalf of which extravagant claims were made, is an 
excellent means of self-defence against an assailant of 

^ Ibid., pp. 85-6. 

2 Ibid., pp. 76 and 8a. 
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superior physique and inferior skill, but not more-as was 
shown at the Olympic (iames of 1928 and 1932 , when 
Japanese champions were defeated in free style wrestling by 
other teams. 

If Herrigel’s slim volume on Zen-archery contains little 
information on its proper subject, Suzuki’s long treatise on 
‘Zen and Sw^ordsmanship* contains no information whatso¬ 
ever on swordsmanship. Neither the type of sword used, nor 
the technique of using it arc mentioned: not even the fact 
that it is wielded with both liands. It is a repetitive and 
confused farrago of koans, mondos, poems and quotations 
partly on Zen in general, partly on the theme that the 
samurai-swordsman was fearless, indifferent to death, 
animated by ‘It’ and ‘no-mind’, and really a Gandhian saint, 
since, ‘to state it more concretclv, bad is good, ugly is 
beautiful, false is true, imperfect is ])crfcct, and also con- 
^crsely’,^ A few more quotations are indispensable if one 
wishes to get a clearer idea of Zen as expounded by the 
undisputed contemporary authority on it: 

‘ Fhc sword is generally associated with killing, and most 
of us wonder how it can come into connexion with Zen, 
which is a school of Buddhism teaching the gospel of love 
and mercy. The fact is that the art of swordsmanship dis¬ 
tinguishes between the sword that kills and the sword that 
gives life. The one that is used by a technician cannot go 
any furtlier than killing, for he never appeals to the sword 
unless he intends to kill. The case is altogether different 
with the one who is compelled to lift the sword. For it is 
really not he but the sword itself that does the killing. He 
has no desire to do harm to anybody, but the enemy 
appears and makes himself a victim. It is as though the 
sword performs automatically its function of justice, which 
is the function of mercy. This is the kind of sword that 
Christ is said to have brought among us. It is not meant 
just for bringing the peace mawkishly cherished by senti¬ 
mentalists . . . When the sword is expected to play this sort 

1 Suzuki, op. cit., p. 33. 
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ol role in human life, it is no more a weapon of self-defence 
or an instrument of killing, and the swordsman turns into 
an artist of the first grade, engaged in producing a work of 
genuine originality.^ 

. . , rajima no kami thinks that the seeing must first take 
place in the mind, and then it is transmitted to the eyes, 
and finally to the body and limbs ... If it is the physical 
organ of sight that first perceives the outside world, as our 
psychologists would tell us, the act that is needed to follow 
up the first perception will have to go through the anato¬ 
mical process of transmission as we ha\e it in our medical 
textbooks. I his will, however, be loo tortuous a procedure 
Foi' the swordsman in the thick of combat invohing life, 
lie cannot afford such a luxury or refinement. He must act 
without intellectual jugglery or, as some would call it, 
tom-foolcry. Hence 'Fajima no kami’s most penetrating 
observation.^ 

. . . Yagyu seems to be speaking psychologically when he 
makes his sword see what is not visible as well as what is 
visible-and this simultaneously. For the visible is the 
invisible and conversely. In terms of logic, “A’' is “not-A” 
and “not-A” is “A’\ The sword is, as it were, held at the 
identification point of opposites.^ 

. . . The conviction that “I am the only swordsman who 
has no peers in the world” . . . matches the declaration 
which, according to Mahayana tradition, the Buddha made 
at his birth: “Heavens above and earth below, I alone am 
the most honoured one!” This matching of the two declara¬ 
tions is interesting in a double sense: Ichiun applauds 
“infantism” as incarnating the principle of swordsmanship, 
while is was the infant Buddha who made the bold 
declaration.** 

After swordsmanship, a brief remark on teamanship. This 
is not a Potterism, since Dr. Suzuki calls the master of the tea 

* Ibid,, p. 145, 

2 Ibid., pp. 148-9. 

2 Ibid., p. 161. 

* Ibid., p. 179. 
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ceremony a teaman’. About the satovi of teamanship we 
learn : 

‘ The following is tlie view of the tea held by Seisetsu (1746- 
1820), a Japanese Zen master of the late Tokugawa era: 

“My Tea is No-tea, which is not No-tea in opposition to 
l ea. What then is this No-tea? When a man enters into the 
exquisite realm of No-tea he will realize that No-tea is no 
other than the Great Way (ta-tao) itself . . 

Seisetsu’s “No-Tea” is a mysterious variation of the tea. 
He wants to reach the spirit of the art by the way of nega¬ 
tion. rhis is the logic of Prajna philosophy, which has 
sometimes been adopted by the Zen masters. As long as 
there is an e\x*nt designated as “Tea” this will obscure our 
vision and hinder it from penetrating into “Tea” as it is 
in itself.’^ 

rhere is one redeeming possibility: that all this drivel is 
deliberately intended to confuse the reader, since one of the 
avowed aims of Zen is to perplex and unhinge the rational 
mind. If this hyj)othesis were correct, Professor Suzuki’s 
\oluminous oeuvre of at least a million words, specially 
written for this purpose, would represent a hoax of truly 
heroic dimensions, and the laugh would be on the Western 
intellectuals Avho fell for it. I shall return to this point in a 
moment. 

Decline 

In spite of its remarkable achievements, Zen began to 
develop certain degenerative symptoms at an early stage. 
They seem to have started at the spiritual core of the move¬ 
ment, the monasteries. When St. FYancis Xavier arrived in 
Japan in 1549-some two hundred years after the beginning 
of the great Zen vogue - he made friends with a scholarly and 
enlightened Zen abbot named Ninjitsu. 

‘Ninjitsii one day took Xavier to the meditation hall of 
his monastery, where the monks were engaged in their 

» Ibid., pp. 309-310. 
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usual exercises o£ Zazen, which consists of kneeling motion¬ 
less in concentrated thought upon one subject for the pur¬ 
pose of clearing the mind of all extraneous matters and 
thus approaching an intuitive grasp of truth. Xavier asked 
whai these men were doing, and Ninjitsu replied: “Some 
are counting up how much they took from the faithful last 
month; some are considering where they can get better 
clothing and treatment for themselves; others arc 
tliinking of their recreations and pastimes. In short, 
none of them is thinking of anything that has any sense 
whatever.’’ 

I was reminded of that passage during a talk with an 
equally amiable Zen abbot in Kyoto, who, having passed 
through his final satori and graduated as a Buddha living like 
one already dead’, had just bought himself a television set. 
In Mishima’s no\el there is anotlier abbot, whom his de^'o^ed 
puj^il catches out leaving a cinema, dressed in European 
clothes, in the company of a geisha. Their attitudes to the 
vanities of the world seem to be like that of the alcoholic who 
adirms that he is cured, and that he no longer drinks because 
he needs it but just for fun. 

Although the practice of Zazen sitting motionless on the 
wooden platform of the meditation hall-plays a dominant 
part in monastic routine, Zen and meditation somehow do not 
seem to fit together. It is the practice of a mystic technique 
without mystic content; if there is no God, no Moral Law, no 
doctrine, no teaching, what is there left to meditate about - 
except repeating a-rose-isarose-isarose, as a means of self¬ 
hypnosis? The same doubt was voiced more than a millen¬ 
nium ago by one of the great Masters, Huai-jang, w^hen he 
found another Master sitting in meditation. 

‘ “Your reverence,’* asked Huai-jang, “what is the objec¬ 
tive of sitting in meditation?” 

“'Lhe objective,” answered Ma-tsu, “is to become a 
Buddha.” 


1 Sansom, op . cit ., p. 122. 
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riicrcupon Hiiai-jaDg picked up a floor-tile and began 
lo polish it on a rock. 

“What are you doing, master?” asked Ma-tsu. 

“1 am polishing it for a mirror,” said Huai-jang. 

“How could polishing a tile make a mirror?” 

“How could sitting in meditation make a Buddha?”^ 

Vet the more dubious the object of meditation, the more 
rigorously it was enforced by disciplinary measures which one 
might call barbaric, were it not for the Japanese love of 
Spartan methods. The monitor in the meditation hall carries 
a massive stall with a sharp end, and if a disciple fidgets or 
becomes drowsy, he whacks him with a sharp blow across 
the shoulder blades. Richard Rumbold, an English Zen 
enthusiast, who spent about five months at the Shokokuji, a 
monastery in Kyoto, describes some savage beatings-up 
administered by the head monk and his assistant for trifling 
disciplinary olfences. He also gives glimpses of the atmo¬ 
sphere in the Zendo hall: 

‘. . . meditation lasted normally from early evening till ten 
or eleven at night. But once a month there was a wdiole 
week during which we were supj:)Osed to meditate more or 
less continuously wuth only short breaks for sleep and food, 
'riiesc periods were a nervous ordeal since the jitijiisu 
would urge us to make a special effort to gain satori, at the 
same time using his stick freely; and by the middle of the 
week the monks had become glassy-eyed with excitement, 
tension and fatigue, like soldiers in the thick of battle. 

The article is aptly entitled ‘Catching the Mood of the 
Universe’ . . . 

Zazen meditation, unlike Y#>ga, holds no promise of 
supernatural rewards. At the risk of being repetitive, I must 
again mention that while both Yoga and Zazen aim at pene¬ 
trating beyond the captive mind, the ‘beyond’ means in one 

1 Walts, op, cit., pp. 96-7. 

2 Encounter, London, January 1959, p. S5. 
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case traiice-slecp and death, in the other case a more intense 
awarenes of the Now and Here. Thus Yoga is a challenge to 
existence; Zen, a challenge to conventionality. The Yogi 
j:)ractiscs physical contortions to make his body acquiesce in 
its own annihilation; Zen uses the mental contortions of the 
koan to stun reason and force it to abdicate. And just as in 
Hatha Yoga the asanas and mudras have become physical sub- 
stitiitcs for true meditation, thus in Rin/ai Zen the koans and 
inondos fill the spiritual vacuum. 

The koans 1 have so far quoted were relatively tame - like 
the Yoga asanas for Westerners. Here is a more advanced one, 
a famous classic known as Father Nansen’s kitten. It appears 
in a thirteenth-century anthology, the MiiinoJikau,, and con¬ 
cerns a famous Zen abbot. Nan Ch’uan (Nansen) - whose 
monks, while cutting the grass, saw a little kitten suddenly 
appear in a mountain temple. I'hey caught it, but 
immediately the two groups inhabiting the East Hall and the 
West Hall of the monastery began to quarrel about its ]:)()sses- 
sion. Father Nan Ch'uan, listening to the dispute, caught the 
kitten by the scruff of its neck and, putting his sickle against 
it, told the monks: ‘If one of you can utter a “good word” 
(that is, a spontaneous Zen repartee), this kitten shall be saved; 
if not, it shall be killed.’ There was a dead silence, so Father 
Nan Ch’uan cut the kitten into two and thiew it away. Later 
in the day, the chief disciple, Yoshu, returned to the temple. 
Father Nan Ch’uan told him what had happened and asked 
for his opinion. ‘Yoshu immediately removed his shoes, put 
them on his liead, and left the room. At this Father Nan 
Ch’uan lamented sorely, saying, “Oh, if only you had been 
here today the kitten’s life would have been saved.” 

My own reaction when I first read this koan was possibly 
good Zen, because it had nothing to do with the story itself ~ 
it brought back to my mind that in the monasteries unwanted 
kittens and puppies are put out and left to die of exposure 
because Buddhism disapproves of killing animals. It is one of 
the few Zen practices dictated by an ethical commandment. 

To return to the koan, this is how Mishima’s Zen abbot 


Mishima's version, op. cit., p. 65. 
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explains ils meaning in a solemn lecture to the assembled 
disciples: 


‘ riie reason that Father Nansen had killed the cat was 
that he had cut away the illusion of self and had eradicated 
all irrelevant thouglits and fantasies from his mind. Put¬ 
ting his insensibility into practice, he had cut off the 
kitten’s head and had thus cut off all contradiction, oppo¬ 
sition, and discord betwen self and others. This was known 
as tlie Murdering Sword, whereas Joshu’s action was called 
the Lifc-Cdving Sword. By performing an action of such 
infinite magnanimity as Avearing filthy and despised ol)jccts 
like slioes on his head, he had given a practical demonstra¬ 
tion of the ^vay of the Bodhisattva.’^ 

The only appropriate comment on this is a passage by Mr. 
Alan ^V^'^tts, speaking in dead earnest: 

‘Fhc continued practice of za-zen . . . provides the 
student with a clear, unobstructed mind into which he can 
toss the koan like a pebble into a pool and simply watch to 
see what his mind does with it. As he concludes each koan, 
the roshi usually requires that he present a verse from the 
Zenrin Kushu which expresses the point of the koan just 
soh'cd. Other books arc also used, and the late Sokeian 
Sasaki, working in the United States, found that an 
admirable manual for this purpose was '‘Alice in Wonder¬ 
land.” 

Mr. Christmas Humphreys is equally serious in quoting an 
episode from Through the Looking Glass, and declaring: 
‘I’his immortal passage is the purest of Zen.’’’ 

This brings me back, for almost the last time, to Professor 
Suzuki and the question whether he and his disciples are try¬ 
ing to fool the reader or themselves. Since Alice is now being 
used as a Zen manual, I may as well confess that I have always 

1 Ibid., pp. 65 - 6 . 

8 Watts, op. cit., p. 167. 

3 Op. cit., p, 113. 
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been pu//led l)y Dr. Suzukistriking spiritual resemblance 
either to tweedledum or Tweedledee, whose twin sucli- 
nesses arc no doubt meant to symbolize the identity of tea and 
uo-tea, arrow and target, author and reader, the deluding and 
deluded mind. 

77 /e 7 /’ and the Knack 

Hie slow decline of monastic life, the voiding of Zen’s 
spiritual core, was bound to allect the arts which had fallen 
under its sway. Its original impact on Jajxinese life had been 
immensely liberating and stimulating ~ as witnessed, for 
instance by the Surni-e style of landscape painting, which had 
grown under Zen influence in China under the Sung dynasty 
and had followed Zen to Japan; or by the Haiku type of 
poetry; or in tlie Zen-inspired schools of pottery. The flourish¬ 
ing of the Zen arts coincided approximately with the 
European Renaissance, and lasted to the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century. It created a style of art, and a style of life 
of unique flavour, a golden age whose golden fallout still 
lingers over the islands. 

rhe gradual degeneration of Zen art seems to have been 
caused by a curious misconception inherent in Zen 
psychology. I mean the confusion between two ditferent types 
of uninhibited ‘spontaneous’ responses: the spontaneous 
flash of creative originality, and the pseudo-sponaneity in 
exercising a skill which has became automatic. Both are 
immediate and unpremeditated; but the former is an impro¬ 
visation sprung up from the creative depths of the psyche, 
the latter is a stereotyped reaction, either innate or impressed 
through learning by rote. In other words, the confusion is 
between intuitive response and conditioned reflex. 

In a culture which rigorously suppresses the manifestation 
of emotions, and regards self-control as the highest of virtues, 
spontaneity acquires a magic aura, even if it amounts to no 
more than shouting in pain. Hakuin is revered as the author 
of the koan system in its modern form, but perhaps even 
more because he shounted in pain on his deathbed. In his 
youth, he was shocked by the story that an earlier master, 
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Yen-t'ou, screamed when he was killed by a robber; but when 
Hakuin had his satori he saw in a flash that yelling in pain 
was a triumph of Zen, a spontaneous manifestation of lt\ 
Since Japanese women in labour are not supposed to utter a 
single moan, Hakuin’s satori must indeed have been a revela¬ 
tion to him.^ In this, as in similar Zen stories, it is impossible 
to say whether the ‘It’ is meant to convey a divine inspiration, 
or the natural, uninhibited play of physiological reactions: 
‘When walking, walk, when sitting, sit, but above all don’t 
wobble.’^ 

Once more: in a culture where the native hue of resolu¬ 
tion is sickbed o’er, this would be sound advice - if only it 
were left at that. The purpose of the koan is to make the 
cramped pupil answer without hesitation and reflection - but 
at this point the dreadful confusion sets in. Since it would 
need a genius to produce an intuitively inspired answer to 
c\ery koan, the pupil soon learns instead the type of answer 
that is expected of him-the ‘pointing’ gesture, the absurd 
non-sequiiiir, the rude leg-pull, etc.-and the mondo 
becomes a game after a stereotyped pattern, another auto¬ 
matic skill. When the second Patriarch whacked the third 
Patriarch over the head and called the Buddha a noodle, they 
probably meant to give a new turn to mystic thought, not to 
create a Punch and Judy routine. 

The same basic confusion, the same substitution of a ready¬ 
made formula for original intuition bedevilled all forms of 

1 To utter eniotional sliouts in a sword fight is an even older spet ifically Zen 
inveiiiion, wliich beeanie an esoteric cull. I'he traditional shout is ‘Kaisn,’ 
and Dr. Suzuki has ex]>lained its incaiiing: 

' “Katsul” is pronounced “Ho!” in modern Uhincse. In Japan when it is 
actually uttered by the Zen people, it sounds like “Katz!” or “Kwatz!” tz 
like tz in Cicrnian “Blitz.” It is primarily a mcatiingless ejaculation. Since its 
first use by Raso Doic.hi ... it came to be extensively used by the Zen masters. 
Rinzai distinguishes four kinds of “Katz!” (1) Sometimes the “Katz!” is like 
the sword of Vajrarapa (which cuts and puts to death anything dualistic 
appearing before it); (2) sometimes it is like the lion crouching on the 
ground; (3) sometimes it is like the sounding pole or a bundle of shading 
grass; (4) sometimes it serves no purpose whatever ... In Zen, what is most 
significant among these four “Katz!” is (he fourth, when the cry ceases to 
serve any kind of purpose, g(K)d or bad. practical or impractical. SomeoTie. 
remarks that Rinzai with all his astuteness omits a fifth “Katz!” . . .’ 
(of?, at., p. fifi). 

2 Next in importance among Zen slogans after Wu-micn (no-mind) is 
Wu-shih - i.e. triat 'nothing special’ is to be gained by it; at the same time 
Wii-shih also means 'natural, unaffected.’ 
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applied Zen. I’he inspired ‘It’ ceded to the mechanical knack. 
"1 he perfect swordsman, says Dr. Suzuki, ‘becomes a kind of 
automaton, so to speak, as far as his own consciousness is 
concerned’.^ In archery, fencing, wrestling or Judo, this auto¬ 
matic skill of the no-mind is, of course, infinitely preferable 
to self-conscious wobbling. But in poetry and painting, 
dancing or landscape gardening, the substitution leads to 
lingering death by paralysis. 

rhe Haiku is a typical example of what happened to other 
Zen arts. It is a poem of seventeen syllal)les in three lines. It 
was derived from the classic form of Japanese poetry, the 
Waka-a succession of five-syllable and seven-syllable lines 
Avithoiit rhyme, rhythm, stress or meter. Fhe Waka could go 
on without limits, as it presumably did in early folk poetry; 
but from the tenth century onward, its most practised 
form was the I’anka - 31 syllables in lines of 5, 7, 5, 7, 7. Out 
of this the Haiku developed by chopping off the two last lines, 
leaving 5, 7, syllables as its unalterable structure. Its form 
resembles a truncated limerick, but without rhyme or 
rhythmic pattern; its content is a kind of lyrical epigram - a 
mood caught in a butterfly net. 

With the evening brec/e 
Fhe water laps against 
The heron’s legs 

At its best, the Haiku is allusive and elusive like the best 
koans - like ‘the sound of a single hand clapj)ing’. It has ‘It’: 

In the dense mist 
What is being shouted 
Between hill and boat ? 

The sea darkens; 

The voices of the wild ducks 
Are faintly white 

You light the fire; 
ril show you something nice - 
A great ball of snow! 

* Suzuki, op. ril., p. 
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But the se inspired vignettes of the great Haiku masters of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are few and far 
between the ineclianical turnings-out of a genre whose knack 
is all too easy to learn. The proof is that out of the hundreds 
of Haikus in Mr. Blyth’s classic thrcc-volurne collection^ it is 
always the same half-do/en favourites - by Basho, Buson, or 
Moritake“ “ that arc quoted as samples. Nevertheless the 
seventeen-syllaljle Haiku and the thirty-one-syllable Tanka 
have remained for the last five hundred years the only forms 
of popular poetry in Japan. In 1956, the magazine Haiku 
Research estimated that there were at least four million 
Haiku poets practising the art - if that is the proper word for 
tJic tireless permutations of crows perching on a branch, frogs 
leaping into a pond, drops sliding off bamboo-leaves, and 
autumn leaves rustling in the ditch. Its stereotyped imagery 
and fixed number of syllables leave no scope for individuality, 
style, or for critical evaluation. The inquisitive Mr. Enright 
once asked some Japanese professors of literature, ‘how they 
could tell a good Haiku from a bad Haiku. “We cannot,*’ 
replied one of them, “the trouble is that we don't know what 
standards to apply. But ])crhaps you, from Cambridge . . 

He smiled politely. Another suggested with a strangled 
cough, “All Haiku are good, perhaps?” 

The same degenerative process, due to the same causes, can 
be seen in the Zen schools of painting, from the truly ‘spon¬ 
taneous’, powerful work of Seshu - who used not only the 
brush, but fistfuls of straw dipped in ink to impart to his 
landscapes their violent motion - through the gradual 
hardening of the arteries in the Zenga, Haigu and Calli¬ 
graphic styles, into mannerism and aridity. Today, painting 
is taught much in the same manner as archery and other 
skilled routines. Herr Herrigel remarks admiringly: ‘What is 
true of archery and swordsmanship also applies to all other 
arts. Thus, mastery in ink painting is only attained when the 
hand, exercising perfect control over technique, executes 
what hovers before the mind’s eye at the moment when the 

* R. H. Rlyth. Haiku, Tokyo 1949. 1950. 1952. 

2 Moritake 1472-1549; Basho 11644-94; Buson 1716-84. 

3 Enright, op. cit., p. 63. 
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mind begins to form it, without there being a hair’s breadth 
between. Painting then becomes spontaneous calligraphy.’’ 
He then goes on to cpiote (without saying so) George 
Duthuii’s remark: ‘He who deliberates and moves his brush 
intent on making a picture, misses to a still greater extent 
the art of painting. Draw bamboos for ten years, become a 
bamboo, then forget all about bamboos when you arc 
drawing.’^ 

A surprisingly great number of ]a|3anesc have indeed the 
knack of drawing surprisingly pretty bamboos - and rocks, 
trees, cranes and butterflies; the only trouble is that the bam¬ 
boos and butterflies all look the same. Zen art has declined into 
producing variations on a few limited themes in a few limited 
styles - into ‘spontaneous calligraphy’ as the revealing phrase 
reads. There arc still works of greater or lesser distinction 
being produced, but their subjects are stereotyped and their 
style petrified. 

Zen started as a de-conditioning cure and ended up as a 
diflerent type of conditioning. The cramp of self-critical 
watchfulness was relieved by the self-confident ease of exer¬ 
cising an automatic skill. The knack became a comfortable 
substitute for ‘It’. The autumn leaves still rustic in the ditch, 
but originality has gone down the drain. The water still la]:)S 
against the heron’s legs, but the muse lies drowned at the 
bottom of the ancient pond. 


^ Of>. fit., p. 101 f. 

(r Duthuit, Chinese Myslicisrn and Modern Painting, Paris 1936. 
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Morita Therapy 

Z KN influenced every walk of Japanese life, including 
psychiatry. Freud and Jung have never taken root in 
Japanese psychotherapy (though they arc discussed 
among lilerateurs), but a specifically Japanese treatment, 
Morita therapy, enjoyed a considerable vogue.' 

It was founded by Shonia Morita, Professor of Psychiatry 
at the jikeikai School of Medicine in Tokyo, who died one 
year before Freud. His biographer, Professor Shimoda, relates 
that the idea of the new cure came to Morita tvhile treating 
a patient, a certain Miss Yatabe, who was suffering from an 
obsessional neurosis; 

‘She had been tteated at the Sugamo Psychiatric Hospital 
for a long time, and had left the hospital without being cured. 
He tried at his home hypno.sis, other methods of treatment, 
and his own method of persuasion, but could not be success¬ 
ful. He told me that sometimes he would lose his temper 
and come to strike her. To his surprise, however, the patient 
was cured suddenly by hcrself.’“ 

The therapy was developed by his disciples, among them 
Genya Usa, who had started as a Zen monk, and Fakehisa 
Kora, who succeeded Morita in his Chair. Professor Kora 
.showed me round his Tokyo clinic. He is a quiet and gentle 
personality, and his patients were, as usual, docile, but the 
treatment itself can hardly be called gentle by Western 
standards. It is mainly used to treat hypochondria, compul¬ 
sion neurosis, chronic anxiety and ‘homophobia’- all of 

1 Several Japanese psychiatrisis explained to me that Freud’s emphasis on 
.sex atul guilt does not apply to Japanese society ‘because sex is taken for 
granted, and “guilt” is a concept created by Christianity'. (But what about 
India?) 

3 Quoted in ‘Morita Therapy - A Psychotherapy in the Way of Zen , by 
Takchisa Kora and Koji Sato, Psychologia, i, 1958. pp. 919 22^. 
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which Morita summed up by the term ‘Shinkcishitsir (liter¬ 
ally, ‘nervousness’): 

‘ I’hcse patients arc said to be extremely punctilious, rigid, 
fastidious, formal, meticulous, and suHcr from excessive 
doubt. They arc so perfectionistic that nothing they do satis¬ 
fies them as a job well done’.* AV^e recognize what one might 
call the ‘Confucian syndrome’, and we are not surprised that 
its treatment was inspired by Zen. 

It consists of four stages, each of them lasting on an average 
a week or ten days. During the first period, the patient must 
lie on his mat-bed in a room isolated from any stimulus 
or distraction. ‘He is prohibited to read, to write, to talk, 
to smoke, to sing, to engage in any manual activity’--except 
eating and going to the toilet. Tlie purpose is, roughly speak¬ 
ing, to let him stew in his own juice, to worry himself to a 
pitch followed by emotional exhaustion. After that, ‘a feeling 
of ennui appears and he will be placed in a “stimuli-starved” 
state. Desire for work then becomes strong and thereby is 
created an extroverting mood.’- 

During the second period, the patient is still not allowed 
to talk or to read, and is still isolated from human contact 
except with the psychiatrist; but he is allowed some light 
manual work, and is ordered to write a diary, wdiich he must 
continue till the end of his treatment. The regime is of 
monastic rigidity: he must get up, go for walks, clean his 
room, write his diary, all according to a fixed schedule. The 
diary is sent in every day to the psychiatrist, wdio sends it 
back with his pithy annotations. At a later stage, brief 
personal exchanges take place with the psychiatrist. Thus, for 
instance, a patient suffering from ‘anthroj>ophobia', com¬ 
plains about loss of memory: 

'Patient: “I don't remember in what way I came to this 
hospital." 

Doctor: "If you don’t remember anything you should not 
remember your anthropophobia." ’ 

’ ‘ Japanese Psycliiarry and Psychotherapy,’ by Avrohm Jacobson and Albeit 
N. Bcrenberg, The American Journal of Psychiatry, November 1952. 

2 Kora and Sato, op. cit. 
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I’his is obviously reminiscent of the techniciue of the koan 
and niondo, during the tense, brief interviews with the roshi. 
riie purpose of this second stage is ‘to promote spontaneity 
of thought in the patient by forcibly restricting his physical 
activity’;^ or, as Professor Kora puts it: ‘To the patients who 
are almost completely deprived of stimuli from the outer 
world during their bed-rest and are hungry for stimuli, the 
outer world has a precious charm. However, as a reaction, 
they often feel some sort of displeasure. Even in such cases 
patients arc told to experience pleasure as pleasure, dis¬ 
pleasure as displeasure, and to continue to pursue work 
allotted to them.’^ 

During the third period, though the patient is still barred 
from recreational and social activities, he is at last allowed 
a moderate amount of physical activity, which he has been 
crewing. This creates a stale of euphoria. Sample from a 
patient’s diary: 

‘ “Began to clean the cage of rabbits ... 1 jumped into it 

and began to work. It was really interesting to clean it”. 

Doctor's comment: “This attitude is wonderful”.’ 

In the fourth and last period, the patient is allowed to 
pursue his normal activities, combined with heavy manual 
labour. The main purpose of this is to give him confidence 
in his own manual skill. ‘Neurotics live in their imagination. 
You are busy handling or managing this or that. The more 
lively your hands the more active your mind.’^ The patient 
is not only prevented from brooding, but the heavy manual 
work is supposed to force him to use his mind in a manner 
attuned to his mechanical activity-according to the principle 
of ‘no-rnind'. Among Professor Kora’s hints for patients are: 
‘to allow the symptoms to remain as they are’; ‘to accept 
pleasure and pain as they come as unavoidable’; ‘to be always 
occupied with work’; ‘not to grumble’; ‘to adjust one’s outer 
appearance and never act like a patient. Adjust your outward 
self and the inner self will adjust itself.’ 

1 Jacobson and Bercnbcrg, op. cit. 

2 Kora and Sato, op. cit. 

3 Ibid. 
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The therapy lasts from five to ten weeks. After the patient 
has been discharged, there is no follow-up. 

During my long conversation with Professor Kora, the word 
‘unconscious’ was not mentioned. Dreams, subconscious 
motivations, the causal origin of the disease do not enter 
into Morita therapy. Its method is not analytical, and it docs 
not aim at unearthing the roots of the symptoms. They will 
either disappear, or the patient must accej)t them as unavoid¬ 
able, and ‘adjust his outward self’ to the conventional pattern 
in the expectation that his inner self will follow^ suit. It is 
not so much a therapy as a re-condiiioning based on 
behaviouristic principles, with special emphasis on manual 
skills wiiich are expected to help the patient to acquire an 
automatic kind of spontaneity. 

In other words, Morita therapy is a combination of 
Behaviourism and Zen, of the Pa\lov laboratory and the 
doctrine of the no-mind. When Jacobson and Bcrenberg 
published their criticism of it in the Avierican Journal of 
Psychiatry,^ Kora and Sato replied in Psychologia^ by quoting- 
some of the American authors’ most damning comments, and 
dismissing them wnth the single sentence: ‘Their conclusion 
reveals their difficulty to understand the true nature of 
Morita therapy.’ It echoed the sensei’s innermost conviction 
that the Japanese can understand the Western mind, but no 
Westerner can ever understand the Japanese mind. 1 must, 
however, add in fairness that some of the younger psychia¬ 
trists w^horri I met have outgrown this attitude. 

The Perils of Tolerance 

Religious feeling is deader in Japan, and has been dead 
for a longer time, than in any of the great existing 
civilizations. 

A poll, carried out under the auspices of UNESCO among 
students in Kyoto, contained the following question (from the 
Allport-Gillespie questionnaire): ‘Of the following activities, 
which are the three from which you expect the greatest satis- 

1 Loc. cit. 

* Loc. cit. 
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Eaction: your career or oecupatiou, your laiuily relationships, 
your leisure and recreational activities, your participation in 
activities directed towards national or international better¬ 
ment, or your religious beliefs and activities?’’ Only ten 
per cent of the male and fourteen per cent of the female 
students mentioned religion at all; and only one per cent 
of the males and three per cent of the females gave it hist 
place. 

In another survey, carried out by the National Public 
Opinion Research Institute, people were asked to mention 
any kind of experience which had made them happy: 
out of 2,761 subjects questioned, only eleven mentioned 
religion.’^ 

Yet another oflicial inquiry re\ ealed that among the students 
in a Buddhist seminary, a declared thirty-five per cent were 
‘without faith in Buddha, forty-eight per cent without belief 
in the immortality of the soul’.^ Stoetzel, the author of the 
UNESCO survey, concludes: ‘What emerged (juite clearly 
was, that, both for the group as a whole and for almost all the 
individual members of it, religious activities played only 
the most negligible part. Indeed, it appears that what 
we call religious needs, while not absolutely unknown 
to the Japanese, are an exceptional clement in their 
psychology’.* 

It may be argued that a culture can dispense with doctrinal 
religion provided it has some glimmer of that ‘oceanic feel¬ 
ing’, that spiritual awareness, which prevents the parching 
of the soul; and it is claimed that Zen provides just that. 
Thus, for instance, cjuoting an old Chinese text. Professor 
Watts says: ‘As “the fish swims in the water but is unmindful 
of the water, the bird flies in the wind but knows not of the 
wind”, so the true life of Zen has no need to drag in religion 
or spiritually as something over and above life itself’.® 

^ Jean Stoetzel, Without the Chrysanthemum and the Srvord, London, and 
UNESCO, Paris, 1955, p. 167. 

2 Ibid,, p. uji?. 

3 J. Roggendorf, S. J., ‘The Place of Religion in Modern Japan’, Japan 
(luarterly, Vol. V, No. 1. 

* Stoetzel, op. cit., pp. 191-2. 

s Watts, op. cit., p. 152. 
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Indeed, ‘to drag in religion’ and engage in argunieni or meta¬ 
physics, is regarded in Zen circles as an abhorvcnl thing, 
which the old masters called ‘to stink of Zen’. And after 
Fa-yurig, a St. Francis-like figure, had his satori, the birds 
ceased lo oHer him llowcrs because liis holiness ‘no longer 
stood out like a sore tlmmb’.^ 

Remembering the theological disputes in the history of the 
Western Churches, and their dire conseijuences, one may be 
tempted to agree tvith this attitude - the more so as Zen keeps 
reassuring us that even sans theology, the mystical essence is 
still there-that the fish in the j>arable who ‘swims in the 
water’ does possess an oceanic awareness, and is not merely 
running after smaller fish and away from larger ones. But 
the boundary between an existential philosophy of Being, 
and the practical considerations of being, is a precarious one; 
and there is always the danger that Po-chung’s definition of 
Zen ‘when hungry, eat, when tired, sleep’ might be taken to 
mean precisely what it says. We have seen how the growing 
spiritual void in the Zen centres acted like a suction pump, 
draining the arts of their inspiration and reducing them to 
aridity - so that when the impact of the West came, they were 
already sterile and defenceless. This process was repeated 
in the field of ethics, with even more serious consequences. 

At the start of this discussion of Zen, 1 quoted a few lines 
attributed to Seng-ts’an, who lived in the sixth century a.d., 
and was the Tfiird Patriarch - that is, second in succession 
to the Bodhidharma. They are from his work Hsm-hsin Mbig, 
which is regarded as the oldest Zen poem and one of its basic 
texts: 

Be not concerned with riglu and wrong 
The conflict between right and wrong 
Is the sickness of the mind. 

Fourteen centuries later, the last Patriarch reaffirms the 
unbroken continuity of Zen’s ethical relativism: 

‘Zen is . . . extremely flexible in adapting itself to almost 
any philosophy and moral doctrine as long as its intuitive 
teaching is not interfered with. It may be found wedded to 

^ Ih'uL, p. 151'. 
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anardiisiii or fascism, communism or democracy, atheism 

or idealism.' 

riie dillcrence between the two statements is in their histori¬ 
cal setting, and in their degrees of concreteness. The first comes 
from a Biiddhist-Taoist mystic, who looks with a smiling shrug 
at the sententious pendantries of Confucian society. I'he second 
could come from a philosophically minded Nazi journalist, or 
from one of the Zen monks who became suicide pilots. 

1 have stressed the point, and must stress it again in 
concluding, that the vivifying influence of Zen, its historical 
and spiritual raison d'etre, came from its function as a com¬ 
plement and antidote to Confucianism. 'Fhc division of 
labour between the rigid and demanding social code of the 
latter, and the relaxing, amoral spontaneity of Zen, goes 
back to the origins of Confucianism and Taoism in China. 
It continued when Zen arrived in Japan, because its teachers 
knew that it could only flourish within the habitual partner¬ 
ship; and as soon as it became firmly established, the ‘Five 
Mountains’, the five oldest Zen monasteries in Kyoto, began 
to propagate not only Buddhism, but at the same time the 
Confucian doctrine. Fhe monks at the Five Mountains edited 
and printed the Confucian texts, and were the chief source 
of their dissemination; paradoxical as it may seem, the neo- 
Confucian revival under the Tokugawas, which added 
philosophical depth to the old social code, was chiefly due 
to Zen inlluence. The great Zen masters were, after all, sages 
with a shrewd knowledge of character; they knew that the 
cosmic nihilism of their doctrine was like arsenic - in small 
doses a stimulant, in large doses poison. Their wisdom found 
an unexpected confirmation several centuries later, when Zen 
was exported overseas and let loose among intellectuals with 
a decidedly non-Confucian background. They tried hard to 
obey its command: ‘let your mind go and become like a 
ball in a mountain stream;’ the result was a punctured tennis- 
ball surrounded by garbage, bouncing down the current from 
a burst water main. 


^ Suzuki, op. cit., p. 63. 
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To revert to the old koan: Zcii in itself, without its 
historic counterpart, is like the sound of one-hand clapping. 
Whether a religion, or a philosophy, deserves that name if it 
represents only one-hand clapping, is a problem for historians 
and semanticists. Perhaps the credos based on the materialism 
of the nineteenth century, or on the catechism of the Council 
of Trent issued in 1566, could be called equally one-handed. 
But the fact remains that Zen pliilosophy and Zen art had 
been declining tor a century or more when the old social 
system, and with it the backbone of the Confucian code, was 
destroyed by the Meiji reform a hundred years ago. State 
Shinto was created to fill the religious vacuum; and when 
that synthetic Baal, too, collapsed after the lost war, neither 
Zen, nor the older forms of Buddliism’ were able to oiler 
an alternative to provide guidance in the chaos of values. 
They Avere unable, and even unwilling to do so, because of 
the ethical relativism of their tradition, their denial of a 
universal moral law, and a misguided tolerance which had 
become indistinguishable from passive complicity. 

'Fhe contemporary Zen abbots in one of the ancient Five 
Mountaijis in Kyoto, witlt whom we had several discussions, 
cr)nfirnicd this impression.- They were emphatic in their 
denials that religion had any bearing on social ethics. When 
we asked tliem whether they were indifferent to the persecu¬ 
tion of religion in totalitarian countries, one of them 
ansAvered : 

‘A horse eats in I'okyo and a horse in Osaka is no longer 
hungry. A Sputnik goes up in Moscow and the shares fall 
in New York.’ 

That Avas in the classic koan tradition, and it got us no¬ 
where. When we asked a question, they answered with a 
parable; Avhen I counteied with a parable, they begged the 
question. The parable I submitted was Camus’ La Chute: the 

J I have not discussed tlic other Buddhist set ts of Japan - Tendai, Shinjifon, 
Jodo, Nichiren, etc., because, though numcrkally they were, and still are. 
stronger, they cannot compare with Zen influence on the philosophy and art 
of Japan. 

2 rhe ‘we’ refers to my friend Quentin Crewe (A Curse of Blossom, London, 
tpho) and Hugh Dunjdiy, a young man who lived for several months in a Zen 
temple in Kyoto. The three of us, and Quentin’s wife, Martha, travelled 
together through Kyushu. 
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problem ot guilt by omission, of complacency towards evil 
Camus’ IMiariseean hero ignored the cry of a drowning 
woman, and was subsecjuently destroyed by guilt. After a few 
meaningless exchanges, one of the abbots said: ‘Guilt is a 
Christian idea. Zen has no home. It is glad for converts, but 
docs not seek to make proselytes.’ At least this was the version 
given to us by one of our lamentable translators; but it htied 
the general trend of the discussion. The abbots were delight¬ 
ful, but after two days of talking, we felt discouraged and 
dejected. 1 he one significant remark we got out of them 
was: ‘When you ask these logical questions, we feel 
embarrassed.’ 

At another discussion, arranged as a round-table talk at 
International House in Tokyo, 1 had an opjiortunity to meet 
Ihofcssor N., one of the greatest Japanese experts on 
Ikiddhism, who holds the Chair for Comparative Religion at 
an old university. 1 asked him whetlier he thought it possible 
to have a system of ethics divorced from any transcendental 
belief. He bristled at the word ‘iransccndentar, whicli, he 
said, meant nothing to him. One of the participants argued 
that Buddhism too held certain transcendental beliefs. 
Professor N. xienied this, and mentioned as an example to 
the contrary that Jajjanese Buddhism rejected the idea of 
transmigration. Then what happened after death? he was 
asked. ‘Death,’ he answered, ‘is for us, unlike for you, not 
the “end” of life, but its culmination, its highest fulfilment, as 
shown by the value we set on suicide.’ What happened past 
that culminating point? we asked him, is there an after life? 
‘Yes, some form of continuity, though not a personal one.’ 
But, iwc argued, that continuity, in whatever form, does 
transcend the natural realm, so Buddhism does have a 
transcendental aspect? ‘We certainly do not believe in any¬ 
thing supernatural,’ answered N. 

Somebody tried a diflerent angle. Buddhism lays great 
stress on truth. Why should a man tell the truth when it 
may be to his advantage to lie? ‘Because it is simpler.’ Some¬ 
body else tried another tack. ‘You favour tolerance towards 
all religions and all political systems. What about Hitler’s 
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gas cliambets?’ ‘That was very silly o£ him.’^ ‘Just silly, not 
evil?’ ‘Evil is a Christian concept. Good and evil exist only 
on a relative scale.’ ‘Should not then tolerance, too, be applied 
on a relative scale? Should it include those who deny toler¬ 
ance?’ ‘That is thinking in opposite categories, which is alien 
lo our thought.’ And so it went on, round after dreary round. 

This impartial tolerance towards the killer and the killed, 
a tolerance devoid of charity, makes one sceptical regarding 
the contribution which Zen Buddhism has to oiler to the 
moral recovery of Japan - or any other country. Once a balm 
for self-inflicted bruises, it has become a kind of moral nerve- 
gas - colourless and without smell, but scented by all the 
pretty incense sticks which burn under the smiling Buddha 
statues. For a week or so I bargained with a Kyoto antique 
dealer for a small bronze Buddha of the Kamakura period; 
but when he came down to a price which 1 was able to alford, 
I backed out. 1 realized with a shock that the Buddha smile 
had gone dead on me. It was no longer mysterious, but 
empty. 

Although Zen is an important chapter in Japanese history, 
it is only one aspect of Japan. When the fog of depression 
lifted, I was again filled with a shame-faced admiration for 
the courage, the miraculous powers of recovery and the charm 
of this nation of Spartan hedonists whose mentality, for all 
their Western ways, is so alien to us. But it is 
precisely this marriage between opposite extremes - the 
Lotus and the Robot, Confucius and Zen, rigid perfectionism 
and clastic ambiguity - which has such a profound fascina¬ 
tion. Unable to achieve a synthesis, they rejected compromise, 
and settled for the juxtaposition of extremes - the Spartan 
and the Sybarite sharing the same bed. Instead of the Middle 
Way, they chose the tight-rope, balancing a bamboo-pole 
excessively weighted at both ends. The reason why 1 called 
my admiration shame faced is that, though I cannot approve 
of this solution, it has a profound appeal to me. And, though 

I rii(! Professor had spent several years in Anglo-Saxon countries and spoke 
exceptionally good English. 
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iny Japanese friends will pjobably resent the directness of 
some of my remarks, if 1 were exiled from Europe, japan 
would be the country where 1 would like to live in preference 
to any other - although, or because, 1 know that I would 
alwa)s remain there a bug-eyed tjaveller from Mars among 
the slit-eyed citizens of Saturn. 
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L I LI IS that test Cl smell far worse than weeds: both India 
and japan seem to be spiritually sicker, more estranged 
■^from a living faith than the West. are at o})])osite 

ends of the Asian spectrum, whose centre is occupied by tlie 
vast ness of China, one of the world’s oldest cultures; yet it 
proved even less resistant against the impact of a materialistic 
ideology, 'idle nation which had held fast for two and a half 
millennia to the teacliing of Confucius, l.ao>Tse and tlie 
Buddha, succumbed to the atheistic doctrine formulated by 
the son of a German lawyer, and has become the most accom¬ 
plished robot state this side of science fiction. I’o look to Asia 
for mystic enlightenment and spiritual guidance has become 
as much of an anaclnonism as to think of yVincrica as the 
Wdld West. 

Asians have a tendency to lay the blame for this decline 
on the soul-destroying influence of the West, and Western 
intellectuals are inclined to accejit the blame. ‘As pupils we 
were not bad, but hopeless as teachers’- Auden’s tuea culpa, 
though addressed to Italy, might serve as a motto for the 
Western guilt complex towards Asia. Like other complexes, 
it consists of a mixture of fact and fantasy. ’The factual 
elements belong to a chapter of history - imperialist expan¬ 
sion and colonial exploitation - which, as far as Asia is 
concerned, is now closed. It was, no doubt, an ugly chapter 
of predatoriness combined with hypocrisy. But, of course, 
the history of Asiatic nations is an equally unedifying tale 
of invasions, conquests and oppression - right up to the 
Moslem-Hindu massacres after Independence; and it could 
be cynically argued that the seafaring invaders of modern 
times were merely returning the visit of the Mongol invaders 
of Europe in earlier days. If the past were admitted to weigh 
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on its conscience, e\ery nation vvoukl be compelled to commit 
hara-kiri. Instead of nursing a guilt complex derived from 
the crimes of our forbears, the duty of the West is to give 
material help to the ‘underprivileged’ Asian nations; and 
that is now being done on a larger scale than ever before in 
history. 

Let us turn, then, to another aspect of the complex: the 
psychological ravages which our materialistic civilization is 
su]>posed to have caused among the spiritual values of the 
tiaditional xAsiatic cultures. 

An apparent digression might help to clarify the problem. 
On a smaller scale, but in a more concentrated form, a 
similar process is now taking jdace closer to us. One might 
call it the coca-coloni/ation of Western Europe, and in this 
ics])ect I feel the same resentment as the Asian traditionalist. 
I loathe processed bread in celloj)lianc, processed towns of 
cement and glass, and the Bible processed as a comic-strip; I 
loathe crooners and swooners, cjuizzes and fizzes, neon and 
subiopia, the Organization Man and the Readers Digest. 
But who coerced us into buying all this? The United States 
do not rule Europe as the British ruled India; they waged no 
Opium War against us to force their revolting ‘coke’ down our 
throats. Europe bought the whole }:)ackage because it wanted 
it. I lie Americans did not americanize us - they were merely 
one step ahead on the road towards a global civilization with 
a standardized style of living which, whether we like it or 
not, is beginning to emerge all over the world. For we live 
in a state of cultural osmosis where influences percolate across 
the porous frontiers, native traditions wane, and the move¬ 
ment towards a uniform, mechanized, stereotyped culture- 
pattern has become irresistible. What makes it irresistible are 
the new media of mass-communication; and what makes the 
emerging pattern so vulgar is the emergence of the under¬ 
privileged classes with their undeveloped tastes as consumers 
of mass-culture. The result is that inevitable levelling-down 
of standards to the lowest common denominator, which 
accompanied every revolution in the past. The liquidation of 
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slums entails a period of cultural slumming - though only 
transitory, one hopes. 

But this process of cultural osmosis started long before the 
media of mass-communication were invented - it started with 
Alexander, it continued in the Mogul invasion of India, and 
it gained a new impetus with the opening up of sea communi¬ 
cations. European rule in Asian countries w^as ba.scd on force, 
but its cultural influence was not. 'Ehey bought our culture 
because they w^anted it : beciusc their owai cultures had lost 
their vigour, and succumbed to European influence-as 
Europe succumbed in the twentieth century to American 
inlluencc. The Jajxinese bought European Renaissance learn¬ 
ing from the Dutch traders in Nagasaki; then nineteenth- 
century Science during the Mciji reform; then the robot 
civilization after the Second World War. I'he Indian elite 
became anglicized because Hindu philosophy, science and 
literature had come to a standstill a long time ago, and had 
nothing to offer to them. We ruled by rape, but influenced by 
seduction. And a saint who lets herself be seduced w illiiigly 
and asks for more, cannot be much of a saint. 

The native customs and crafts were certainly damaged in 
the process. 'Ehere is a tribe in Assam, the Khasis, wdio used 
to wx'ave beautiful coloured fabrics; they also used to sacrifice 
little boys to the gods by pushing a two-pronged stick up 
their nostrils and into the brain. Now' they buy hideous mass- 
produced textiles, and .sacrifice no more little boys. It w^ould 
ha\e been better if they had accepted one half of the offer 
without the other. But these patterns of living hang together; 
they go, as the Americans say, by package deal. The Indian 
(Tovernment is now trying to revive the native crafts, but 
meets with little response. Ehe reason, miiiatis mutandis, is 
the .same as in Europe: the produce of the cotton mills is 
cheaper than homespun khadi. It is, of course, also much 
uglier, and again for the same reason: the law of the lowest 
common denominator in taste. But this, too, may be a transi¬ 
tory phenomenon: .some Indian factories arc beginning to 
turn out remarkably attractive fabrics, printed in the 
traditional designs; and, sentimentality apart, only a few 
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among the weavers, potters and eabincL-inakeis ol the past 
were great artists. On the other hand, there is no reason why 
industrial design should not evolve from Late Woolworth 
into Early Wedgewood. 

If the Western cultural imports into Asia provide often 
no more than cheap, superficial frills, the reason is that the 
uneducated Asiatic masses are inevitably attracted by the 
trashiest influence and wares-as the previously under- 
]:)rivileged classes in Europe are attracted l)y the lures of coca- 
colonization. If we are ‘hopeless as teachers’ both at home and 
abroad, it is because literacy, culture-hunger and leisure-time 
arc increasing even more rapidly than the birth-rate. There 
have never been, relatively speaking, fewer creative talents 
facing a vaster audience of consumers. 

All this does not prove that the material poverty of Asia is 
a sign of its spiritual superiority in the present or in the past. 
Materialism as a philosophy is less than two centuries old 
in Europe and now on the wane; ‘matet ialism’ in the sense of 
a mechanical, mindless sort of living is less than half a century 
old, though still on the increase. Before that, religion had 
been the dominant chord in European philosophy, art and 
social life, as far back into the past as historical comparisons 
are meaningful. 

Asian history has been as bloody and cruel as ours; and 
the Buddhist-Hindii version of tolerance without charity 
produced as much suffering and misery as Christian charity 
without tolerance did. Non-Violence was an abstract com¬ 
mand, like turning the other cheek, until quite recent times 
when Gandhi’s genius forged it into a political weapon. The 
great Hindu epics, the Ramayana and Mahabharata, are as 
full of savagery and gore as the Old Testament, and the first 
three chapters of the Bhagavad (rita-the nearest Hindu 
equivalent to the Gospels - arc devoted to an eloquent 
refutation of the doctrine of non-\ iolence. The Lord Krishna 
in person appears on the battle-field as the charioteer of his 
friend Arjuna, and persuades him to drop his pacifist scruples 
- mainly on the grounds that the indestructible atma is 
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embodied in both the slayer and the slain, who are One; 
therefore Arjiina must obey the law of Karma Yoga and 
light. ‘ I'here is no higher good for a Kshatriya (member of 
the warrior class) than a righteous war. The truly wise mourn 
neither for the living nor for the dead.’ 

Gandhi himself was never an integral pacifist; he endorsed 
the Congress Resolution of 1940 that India would enter the 
war if granted Independence, and he gave his agreement to 
the invasion of Kashmir. Similarly, Vinoba Bhave in 1959 
advocated armed resistance against Chinese infiltration in the 
Himalayas ‘because India is not yet spiritually prepared for 
a wholly non-violent resistance’. Pacifism is a philosophy 
which, unfortunately, only appeals to pacifists. There is 
always that child bashed aliout by a brute, a Czechoslovakia 
or a Himalayan jirovince invaded; and the dilemma between 
active intervention and passive complicity has never been 
solved, either by the East or by the West. 

‘You have developed the head; the heart did not keep pace. 
With us it was the opposite - it was with the development of 
the heart that we have been concerned in India.’ When 
Vinoba said that to me, I accepted it as a truism, as most 
guilt-ridden Westerners do. The first half of the statement 
is certainly true; but what evidence is there for the second? 
If ‘heart’ refers to charity, the Oriental attitude to the sick 
and the j)Oor is notoriously indifferent, because caste, rank, 
wealth and health are pre-ordained by the laws of Karma. 
Welfare work in the slums and care of the poor in general 
was, and still is, a monopoly of the Christian missions in 
Asia. Gandhi’s crusade for the Untouchables and Vinoba’s 
crusade for the landless are modern developments under 
Western influence - Gandhi himself acknowledged that he 
was inspired by Christianity, Tolstoy, Ruskin and Thoreau. 

If by ‘heart’ Vinoba meant religion, it has been in steady 
decline for the last fifteen hundred years. Buddhism, 
Confucianism and Taoism were all founded in the sixth 
pre-Christian century; their spiritual message is confined to 
the ancient texts and to the monumental works of art which 
they inspired. Religious thought in the East retained its 
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archetypal character; it does not show that evolutionary 
progression, that combination of a firm basic doctrine with 
social plasticity, which lent Western monotheism its unique 
continuity and ethos. Each of the great Eastern religions 
represents a way of life rather than a self-contained meta¬ 
physical doctrine; and when that way of life is altered by 
changing circumstances, as in India and Japan, the spiritual 
values crumble away. The Sankaracharya insisted on the 
rigorous observance of the Hindu rites - because if the 
observances go, nothing of Hinduism is left. A Hindu who 
breaks caste, cats meat and forsakes his loiha, ceases, by 
definition, to be a Hindu. The industrial revolution in 
England caused a more violent uprooting of traditions than 
India is experiencing at present; yet the Church of England 
weathered the storm, while Hinduism is foundering. The 
only live religious tradition in India in the last thousand 
years was carried on by exceptional individuals - by its great 
swamis, from Sankara to Vinoba. But their contribution lay 
more in their personality than in their teaching, and they 
rarely left written works of value on which their successors 
could build. 

In other words, I think that our cherished habit of con¬ 
trasting the contemplative and spiritual East with the crude 
materialism of the West is based on a fallacy. The contrast 
is not between spirituality and materialism, but between two 
basically different philosophies; so different, in fact, that 
Haas, the German Orientalist, who wrote a thoughtful and 
stimulating book on the question,^ suggested a new word for 
the Eastern approach to life: ‘philousia* as opposed to 
Western ‘philosophy’. For all the historical evidence goes to 
show that the East is less interested in factual knowledge - 
sofjhia-of the external world than in o/zavV? - essential 
Being; that it prefers intuition to reason, symbols to concepts, 
self-realization through the annihilation of the ego to self- 
realization through the unfolding of individuality. Obviously 
the two attitudes ought to complement each other like the 

1 William S. Haas, The Destiny of the Mind, London, 1956. 
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principles of masculine logic and feminine intuition, the yin 
and yang in Taoist philosophy. And in the history of Euro¬ 
pean thought they did indeed complement each other- 
either by simultaneously competing for supremacy or alter¬ 
nating in dominance. In every chapter of European history 
we can trace this creative polarity on various levels - the 
Dionysian and the Appollonian principles; the materialism 
of the Ionian philosophers and the mysticism of the Eleatics; 
Plato, Plotinus and Augustine negating the world of the 
senses, Aristotle, Albert and Aquinas reasserting it; Schopen¬ 
hauer’s Indian pessimism confronted by Nietzsche’s arrogant 
superman; Jung’s psychology of archetypes by Adler’s psycho¬ 
logy of power - through the ages the fertile opposition of yin 
and yarig is reformulated under dilTerent aspects. 

In the history of the great Asiatic cultures, the emphasis 
lay much more consistently on one side only-on the intuitive, 
subjective, mystical, logic-rejecting side. This attitude 
apparently arose out of the equally consistent refusal to recog¬ 
nize the independent reality of the external w^orld. As a result, 
conceptual thinking could not develop, and yin had it all to 
herself against yang. When she occasionally tried to pose as 
yang-'ds in the pseudo-reasoning of, say, Krishna Menon 
about the seer and the seen, or of Dr. Suzuki about tea which 
is no-tea - the result was confusion. 

Thus the hubris of rationalism is matched by the hubris of 
irrationality, and the messianic arrogance of the Christian 
crusader is matched by the Yogi’s arrogant attitude of detach¬ 
ment towards human suffering. Mankind is facing its most 
deadly predicament since it climbed down from the trees; 
but one is reluctantly brought to the conclusion that neither 
Yoga, Zen, nor any other Asian form of mysticism has any 
significant advice to offer. 

Thus, in a sense, I came back impoverished rather than 
enriched. I felt that I had been put in my place-and that 
my place was Europe. But at the same time, looking at this 
tiny Continent from the vastness of Asia, I gained a fresh 
impression of its compactness and coherence, and a more 
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intense awareness of its unique history-its unity-in-variety 
in Space, and continuity-through-change in Time. 

Concerning the first aspect I could not help regarding my¬ 
self as a typical example: born in Hungary, educated in 
Austria, the formative years spent in France, British by 
naturalization - transposed into Asian terms, one would have 
to imagine a person born in Ankara, who studied in Benares 
and ended up as a Japanese writer. Though the parallel 
seems rather silly, it does drive home not only the smallness 
of Europe, but also the homogeneity of its culture. Wherever 
one looks, at art, science, trade, sport, architecture, the 
common denominators weave their fabric across territorial 
and racial boundaries. Leaving aside the recently colonized 
territories, Eurojoe is the only continent among the ancient 
geographical divisions of the world where the ethnic mosaic 
forms a recognizable cultural pattern; and that pattern 
expresses the second aspect of Europe’s organic coherence, its 
continiiity-through-change, maintained through two and a 
half millennia of history. Egyptian culture displayed an 
amazing constancy over a couple of thousand years; but this 
happened in a society which remained essentially static. 
Europe, on the other hand, was in almost continual ferment 
and change, and yet managed to preserve a distinct identity, 
a historic personality, as it were. 

Oddly enough, that personality emerged at the same turn¬ 
ing-point of human history, the sixth century b.c., which 
gave birth to Confucius and Lao-Tse, the Buddha, the 
Ionian Philosophers and the Pythagorean brotherhood. It 
was the parting of the ways between philousia and philo- 
. 90 phia. Out of the same Sanskrit root, matr-, came two key 
words: maya and metron^ which symbolize the split. Maya, 
in both Hinduism and Buddhism, is the symbol of an attitude 
which regards Nature as a veil of illusions; metron - 
measure - heralded the beginning of the great European 
adventure which, within the next two thousand years, was 
to transform the human species more radically than the 
previous two hundred thousand had done. In the first great 
synthesis of European thought, the Pythagorean school 
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brought together into a unified vision yin and yang, mysticism 
and science, mathematics and music; the search for Law in 
Nature, the analysis of the harmony of the spheres, was pro¬ 
claimed to be the highest form of divine worship. And this 
form of worship is a specifically European discovery. There 
were periods in which this discovery was forgotten and 
denied, like a recessive gene, but it always reasserted itself. 

The impressive thing about European evolution, seen 
from the Asian perspective, is the organic integration of the 
various trends that went into it. The geometry of Euclid, 
Plato’s Tiinaeiis and Aristotle’s Categories were not just stuck 
on to the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount; 
they were united by a process of cross-fertilization, a spiritual 
marriage, and as its outcome the Logos became flesh. It pro¬ 
vided the link between mysticism and logic, between the 
poetry of St. John of the Cross and the Jesuit astronomers’ 
search for order and harmony in the universe. It is this syn¬ 
thesis which all other great cultures rejected - the Asian 
cultures by rejecting both the Logos, the rnetron and the 
reality by the outside world, the African and pre-Columban 
cultures by moving towards diflerent spiritual pastures. 

Greece collapsed, Alexandria was burned, the Roman 
Empire collapsed, yet the Logos remained incarnate, the con¬ 
tinuity was sustained. Roman Law, Latin as the universal 
language and Christianity as the universal Church, gave the 
European persona its definite physical contours and spiritual 
profile. Whether we believe in Christian dogma or not, the 
tenets of Judeo-Christian ethics, of Latin civiias and Greek 
conceptual thought, which we imbibed unconsciously, almost 
at the mother’s breast, have become integral elements in our 
make-up as Europeans, and are taken as much for granted as 
the red and white corpuscles in our blood. The migrations 
injected the vitality of the barbaric tribes into the tired old 
races around the Mediterranean basin, but Europe did not 
become barbarized - it was the barbarians w^ho became 
europeanized. 

Equally impressive is Europe’s self-regenerating power - 
exemplified by the manner in which it pulled itself out of 



its longest period of stagnation. The revival of learning in 
the thirteenth century and the subsequent Renaissance of 
culture were due to Europe’s regaining possession of its own 
past - its temporarily lost Greek heritage. But the curious 
thing about this is, that during the nearly five centuries in 
which the Arabs (and to a lesser extent the jews of Portugal 
and Spain) liad been the sole kee|)ers of the treasure of Greek 
learning, they did little to put it to use. d heir long tenure 
of this vast body of knowledge remained barren; it was 
another skin-graft wiiich never took. Yet when the Hellenic 
tissue was grafted back on to the Latin culture of Europe- 
after nearly a thousand years-it had an immediate reviving 
effect; and this tends to show iliat Eatrope really has some 
kind of individuality of its own. We are still in tlie middle of 
the explosive development which started wdth that re-grafting 
operation. 

Contiriuity-through-change and unity-in-diversity seem to 
be the pre-conditions of a living culture. Continuity witliout 
change was characteristic of some higlily sophisticated Asiatic 
civilizations; change without a deep awareness of continuity 
with the past is a characteristic of new continents such as 
America. I started my journey in sackcloth and ashes and 
came back rather proud of being a European. It may be a 
somew^hat parochial pride, but it is not smug, for, as a 
Hungarian-born, French-loving English writer with some 
experience of prisons and concentration camps, one cannot 
help being aware of Europe’s past sins and present deadly 
peril. And yet a detached comparLson with other continents 
of the way Europe stood up to its j)ast trials, and of its 
contribution to man’s history, leaves one witli a new con¬ 
fidence and affection for that small figure riding on the back 
of the Asian bull. 
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